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:derbblts of wk han lid ants Greek: — 
Ums, and gave up others, thongh at the c p˙Enrο 
aof great multitndes af Romans who” acconpant- 
Je him: in bis enterprizes, was born ſrwenty- nine years ba- 
fore Chriſt; and in the fit) hundred and forty- fourth 19 
of Rome, in. the month of July, n ee r 
name; and was the firſt whoanvaded Brifain. Some diff 
rence happening to ariſe between hir and Bylla, he ler 


that time preetor of Aſia. „Hbf ſent him inte” Bithynia, amt 
gave him coinmand of a fleet to aſſiſt at the ſiege of Mytd- 
dene, where he diſtinguifbed himſelf greatly, e 
many civic crowns. Sylla being dead, Cæſar returns 
gain to Rome; and applied hielt to the ſtudy of el · 
gutnce; and at the age of twenty-four equalled the oldeſt = 
generale in prudence and bravery, for iich he vas raiſed 
to alb the: offices of legionary, tribune, quaſtor, and at: laſt 
+6thedilthip.* In this employmerit he finiſhed the Apfü- 
an way, moſtiy at hin own expence, entertaining the people 

| ""_= . of 2 als 9 viheripo- * 
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Rome, and ſerved under Marcus Minutiue Thetmus;! — 
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art, he judged might ——— obe 
ple: 2 be theſe expenſive amuſements he run 
bimaſelf 3 in no leſs debt than 200, 41, 1000, 875 pounds ſter- 
ling. The government of Spain falling to him, he was ar- 


reſted when he was ſetting out; and Craſſus was his bail. 


He was of a moſt ambitious: and i reſtleſs diſpoſttionz and 
was heafd to fay, Tllat he would rather be the firſt man a- 
mongſt a ſet of barbarians, though in the moſt wretched 
ſituation for climate and poverty, than the ſecond man in 


Rome. His reſtleſs diſpoſition ſoon cauſed him to make 


war on the innocent Spaniards. He fubdued e veral nati- 
ons which had never been ſubject to the Romans] and af- 
ter having ſettled his province in peace, returned to Rome, 
Paid his former debts, and got the lands of Compagnia, 
ich belonged to the republic, divided amongſt ſuch poor 


Citizens as had three or more children. He went on from 


one victory to another, till he had reduced all Gaul, and 
Muck 2 terror into all the neighbouring nations? He at 
uſt reſolved to puſh his victories into Britain, but heing ig- 
nora of the country, he ſent Cains Voluſenus with a gal- 
ley to gain intelligence of the extent of it, the cuſtoms, 
manners, and nature of its inhabitants, and by what power - 
ful ſtates it was inhabited. In the mean time; he ordered 
a large fleet to be equipped, to attend him in this expediti- 
on, which he intended ſhould be from the coaſt of Picardy; 
being the ſhorteſt paſſage between France and Eagland-. 


he Britons hearing of this, were greatly alarmed, ank 
ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar, offering to ſubmit to Rome and 
promiſed to give hoſtages for the performance of their en- 


gagements. Cæſar encouraged them with: fair promiſes, 
aud ſent a meſſenger with them, who had orders to viſit as 
_ many ſtates as he could, and to perſuade them to come un- 
der the Roman yoke, informing them, that in nend time 


he would come and viſit their country in perſoonnsn?nnt 
In five days time Voluſenus returned, after: having taken ; 
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Aw uf 8 nd from his ſhip, for he was a tale) 
ture himſelf on ſhore. Upon which Cæſar embarked with 
two legions, in eighty: tranſports, and appointed inore to 
follow with the cavalry. He arrived in a few hours on 
the Britiſh eoaſt; but it was ſo well deferided by the inha- 
bitants, that he did not chuſe to land; but ſent out ſcouts 
r view'the ebaſt, where he might land with the leaſt dan- 
In the mean time, the reſt of the-ſhips havinghoined 
015 he called a council of war; informed his officers of 
what panticulars Voluſenus had told him, and then ns 
to a plain gpen. ſhore, about eight miles further: 


The Britons obſerving Cœſar's deſign, ſent their hte 


and: cavalry. firſt-to oppoſe his landing, which they hoped 
eaſily to accompliſh, as his ſhips: were ſo large, that they 
could not eome near enough the ſhore to land, without 
hazarding the lives of the ſoldiers. Cæſar tlierefore was 
obliged to order his long gallies to lay their broadſides to 
the ſhore, and with theirſengines; lings and arrows, oblige 
the Britons to retire from it. The Roman ſoldiery having 
the diſadvantage of their heavy armour; the weight of 
which, and the waves af the ſci; incommoded them ſo much; 
that they were afraid to venture, till the ſtandard· bearer of 


the tent legion thre himſelf into the ſea with the Raman 


eagle, crying out, Fellow ſoldiers, I am reſolved to diſcharge 
my duty to the common wealth, and unleſs you are deter- 
mined to forſake your: colours, and ſuffer che Roman eagle 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, follow mes Upon 
which the ſoldiers, unwilling to ſuffer ſuch à diſgrace; caſſ 
themſelves boldly into the ſea; and preſſing forward, began 
the light. This firſt landing of the Romans in Britain was, - 
fifty · four years before the coming of Chriſt, and the fix hun- 
dred : and ninety· fourth year of Rome. The battle proved 
ſharp on hoth ſides; but the Romans at length gained firm 
ground, and preſſed the enemy fo hard, that they put them 
tons ſent apbaladgrs 


to * Upon this defeat, the By 
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2nd bringing the hoſtages that they had promiſed. In the 
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ſue for peace. Cæſar having upbraided them with their 


be 1 


reach of faith, in having made war upon him after they 


had, ſent ambaſſadors to Gaul ene 2 peace, they blamed 


the multitude, and promiſed to give hoſtages; for their trne 
performance 'of articles for the future. In four erty after 
their landing in Britain a, peace was conclue ed, and the 
Britiſh, princes diſþanded their men, ind cage = tubinjs- 
LEY themſelves to. Exhar.., | 

The thips that had been ple ch to i 535 s 44 
vatry; b. ad been. driven by contrary winds over to the ports 


C of Gaut; and the. ſame ſtorm greatly damaged his ſhips on 


Britiſh coaſt... The Britiſh princes perceiving this, and 
imagining” that from the ſmall numbers he had he might be 
ly overcome, they delayed performing their agreement, 


mean time Cæſar Igpaixed his ſhips. in the beſt, manner he 


Cox 


1 could, and brought in all the proviſions he could find in the 


e country.. The ſeventh legion being ſent. to 
Tage, Were attacked by 2 party of Britons, who, having 
mailed. a great 1 75 boldly, advanced to the Roman camp, 


1 


5 (hich, .Calar drew qut- his legions, and: gave them 


„ Warm a reception, that they immediately turned their 
hacks,/and fled, He purſued them, made a great flaugh- 
pin ſeveral towns and tes and thes ene to 
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„ immediately Jet Hail. Ihe ſenate: being informed of 
in, ordered a general thankſgiving to 


his exploits in 


be made, Which laſted twenty days. The Britens however 


again broke promiſe; ; Only two ſtates of the kingdom ſent 
him hoſtages. . Upon which Cxſar determined to viſit. them 
next ſpring Win a larger force. 5. Accordingiy h he embarked 
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camp. 
Alter this defeat, the Biitons Kut the lame ambafladora 
to; 4200 for peace, which Czfar readily granted, upon their 
promiſing to fend him double the number of hoſtages to 
4 He being afraid to. hazard his ſhips, on the Britiſh | 
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with 2 Wee army, in upwards of eight wala Bi 
The Britons fled to the hills, ſo that he landed without any 
oppaſition. - {Cxfat: being informed after landing his troops 
where the Britons were: encainped, having left a Tufficient 
guard to take | care of his camp, marched about twelve miles 
in queſt of the enemy, whom he found on the other fide 
of a river, reſolving to diſpute his paſſage; But the Roman 
cavalry ſoon obliged them to quit their Poll. Upon which 
they retired into a wood, which before they had ſtron gly 
fortified, all the avenues being blocked up with huge trees; 
cut down for that purpoſe.” Here they continued for me 
time, never venturing out” but in ſmall parties. "Theſe: 
venth legion however having thrown up'a mount, og 
them to': ſave. themſelves by flight. Cæſar purſued them 
with both horſe and foot: but in the night a dreadful 
ſtorm aroſe, which daſhed moſt of his ſhips to pieces. Up. 
on this intelligenee he haſtenied. back again to his camp, 
Theſe frequent diſaſters Kis ſhips met with made him reſblve 
upon drawing all his ſhips on ffiore, and'furrounding them 
with his camp, which ſtupendous work he compleated In 
ten days. In the mean time the Britons had ſeveral coun- 
cils among py themſelyes what was belt to be dene. They 
choſe Cafibeha, king of the Trinobantes, who. lived Abit 
eighty miles from the ſca, and who had often been victori- 
ous in battles he had fought with other: princes, for their 
general; ſo that on Cæſar's arrival he found their numbers 
greatly, Increaſed.” The Britons frequently attacked him 
on his. march With their horſes and chatiots, but were-al- 


ways. repulſed” with great flaughter, and at laſt purſyed 19 


cloſely. 'by the Romans, that they could not get down From. 

their chariots to bght in their accuſtomed manner, C 
numbers of them were cut in pieces, which diſcouraged mA 
reſt. ſo much, that they diſperſed, and never after co be 


brought to rack the Romans with their united fore-; After 


this Ceſar ene up the oduntry, being reſolved te nun- 
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ter tlie territories ol Caſſibelan; but when be came to tlie 
nlver Thames, on the oppoſite fide the enemy's forces were 
drawn vp in order of battle, and the only place that could 
be forded was driven full of ſtakes. 5 Notwithſtanding this, 
he ordered the cavalry to march in; and the foot to Follow, 
though they were up to the chin in water, with An * ele- 
phant covered with iron, and a wooden tower on his back. 
This ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Britons, that they fors 
Gel the oppoſite bank, and fled. This was at Walton in 


Surry, where ſome of the ſtakes are now to be ſeen at low | 


3 - g Caſſibelan ſeein g it impoſſible to overcome the 
Romans, "contented bimfelf with Harraſſing them on their 
march, and carrying off all the corn and cattle to Hills 


| whi ch were inacceſſible to the Romans; ſo that in a A little 


1 


to ſubmit 4 to him, This he readily granted, upon their fend - 


ing bim forty hoſtages, and proviſion far his Am, . he. 


exatuple of the Trinobantes had füch an effect x the 
neighbouring pritices, that many of them ſabmitted th Cie: 
far; by which means they had their lands and effects pre- 
1 8 from the Plpndering of the ſoldiers; / * ts ao "6, 
* Cxfar bavitig intelligence that the town of Callibelan, 
phöled tp be St. Alhan's, being well fortified,” the country 
: people had retifed With their cattle and moſt valuable ef- 
feeds th ther, he marched, and ſoon took it, ſfying x vaſt 
number of the Britons; Here he found great” 11075 of cat- 
e. Caſſibelan \ perfiraded four pritices of Kent to Join him 
to. oppoſe the Romans.” They accordingly marched'to- it. 
; tack Caiar's camp. Where the ſhips were laid up, but were 

repulſed with great ſlaughter. Upon tlic news of this de- 
; feat, Caſſibelan ſent ambaſſadors to Czfar.* The ſummer 
being no far ſpent, he accepted the propoſals, upon theſe 
conditions, that they ſhould pay an annual ſum to the Ro: 
mans; that Caflibelan' ſhould not moleſt the Trinobantes; 
and * he ſhould never a certain number of hoſkagrs: 


time. the Trinobantes ſent ambaſſadors to Czar, promiſing 
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When Caar had n * be bas 3 
and arrived ſafe on the continent. Upon his arrival At 
Rom s offered, to Venus a breaſt- plate. enriched Pub | 
Britiſh pearls, as a trophy of his conqueſts in Britain. 
It does not appear however that the Britons ever paid 
the Romans any tribute, they being prevented by their. in- 
teſtine hroils and wars amongſt themſelves, after the death 
of Cælar, from ſo. much as making the Jeaſt demand of it 
Auguſus, thrice propoſed coming over and making thera 
ſtand tg their former bargain, but was hindered, by trou- 
rer home. In the mean time, ſeyeral of the Britiſh 
princes, made him preſents, and ſued for peace, which, was 
neadily, granted, them. Iiberius, his ſugceſſor, took no no- 
tice; of the 1 The next emperor , Caligula, made I 
fooliſh. ex his men to fill thy belmets 
witl — «x A, ſhore, which he carried to Rome, 


5 3s trophies, of ppm fiend. „for which he demanded a 
triumph which the ſenate t would have loſt heir 


heads, had he not been taken off by a conſpiracy. 


Ihe next EMPETOF was Claudiug. One Bercius, who "had 


attempted to raiſe 2 {edition in Britain,;fled, to Rome, and 
Periuaded the emperor to, invade. the iſland, In the 

time, the noble Britons ſent an ambaſſador to demand th hi 
Tebels. but Clapdius, inſtead of obliging them, demanded a 
4nþute from them. This enraged them, ſo. much, that they z 
Prohibited, all commerce with the Romans. 9. — ſent 
hig general 5 Flautius to tranſport. t the troops he com- 
mangled in Gaul. to Britain; but the ſoldiers at firſt muti - 
nicd, and, refuſed. to go; however, at laſt, from the regard 
they had to, Plautins, they conſented. to go. He embark- 
ed his, forees at three, different places, and landed in Britain 
without any oppoſition. The Britons, having, from bad 


; policy. divided themſelves into ſeveral parties, Plautius de- 


kae areas aſh 1 other Togodumgug,, and after- 
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rds all- the others parkiéstt This was in che forty-yhird 


of hriſt. g, Sa af. 10. rel Nine 
- rte Bodani,who Bust Gloncoteithirs ind Oxthrd. 
ſhire, ſubmitted to the Roman yoke; which fb 
Plantius ſs much, that leaving à gurtzſon bekind bim; he 
parſzed the' Britons, he had retired beyond the Serin, 
wheres chey lay encampell in a careleſs tanner, thinking. 
chat as chere was no bridge over the river, the Romans ceuld 
net attack chem: but tite Romans foam Sorble the river, 
which: fo *ſtontſhed-the-Brittns, ckat they retired up eie | 
| try! Veſpaſian here diſtinguiſhed himſelf: greatly, and 
gained me advantage, f ough not deciſive. Next Gay a 
geheral-etigagement came: un, which-was greatly in favour: 
of che Britons.  Veſpaſian was in great danger, but was. 
lieved Sy hib Lon, The : proſpect of 4 compleat vidtory 
over the Retans made khem careleſs; upon which the Ro- 
mans faſtietl-cheir broken legions, renewed the Hight; ale 
in dhe ehd forced-the Britons to retreat. The Britons R= 
ving neither fortiſied tas nor places of Rrength, and con. 
ſequenitly no more proviſions than Wat ſerved them from ; 
day ( day, were: obliged to ſhift often, for the beneßt of 
ande. They at een ene the-mouth | 
ofthe Thames, OV they be 08, 4 
they unhappily had left bekind thei; which the Romans 
paſked- over, When an engagement enſued, in which Toge E 
diffemus fell/ The Romans reaped no advantage em this, 
45 the Britons, who were greatly exaſperated at the 
recovered freſh ſtrength by eyery defeat they had Plau 
tius, ſenſible of this, prepared to ſecure what Tooting he 
had got, and to preſerve the remainder ef his forces, and 
returned into the country of the Boclanis till he ſhould re · 
ceive freſh ſuccours from Rommee. 1. teh 25 1 
Claudius having intelligence, e ſet out with 90 
A great army, and Feral elephants, as as they cou ality - 
travel throngh bags * ä where footmen could 
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not go. Heflanded at Bichborongh, with n much lar get 
army than ever the Britons had iſeen before. They imügit 
— —— from fear 

Were lulled afteep in ſecurity; and diverſic 


ke 7 faſhions: prevailed fo much amongſt them athat 
they wert: not dm a condition to: defend theinſelvts a their 


brave fotefathers. had done. Ihe Roman army, — 
od by Claudius, paſſed the Thames, and after a 
tie near Colcheſter: in Eſſex, the Britons were totally: Ain! 
feated.' He afterwards:attacked/and- took Camłloduſum / 
the royal ſeat of Cynobeline. This ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into the neighbouring ſtates, that they voluntarily ſubmit- 
el. The conqueror- was ſo generous as to leave them in 

poſſeſſion of their ſtates, and only diſarmed themt 
The Britons were ſo well pleaſed with this, that they built 
him a temple, and honoured him as:a: god! This expedis* 
tion took up only ſixteen days. He was ſeveral times fa 
luted emperator of the army, a thing never known-beforey 
and when he arrived. at Rome, was honoured: with à ti 


umph, and he and his ſons had the title of Britannicus con- 
ferred on them, as he had conquered all Britain; whereas; 
in fact, only a ſmall part was ſubdued. He left behind him 
Plautius as governor, and under him Veſpaſian, and his ſon 
Titus; then only a tribune. Veſpaſian fought thirty bats 
tles, ſubdued» two : 1 n above _— 8 


towers, and the Ille bt Wight : c. hit abies 
In the year of Chriſt fifty, the a dif 


tractions of Rome, and the abfence of Plauſius Oftorius Sca · 
pula, being ſent from Rome, fell unexpectedly upon them, | 


killed great numbers, and diſperſed the reſt; 4 IETF 4 4.7! | 
Oſtorius built ſeveral forts this year on the Severn and 


the Avon, and reduced theſe places to the ſtate of a Roman 


province This greatly alarmed the Britons, fearing by 


ſuch meins as theſe: they would be kept in continual fobs | 
jection. In the neightegwlpod: where he bad fire 
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his bead quarters hved the Iceni, a powerful people ho 
had never s brought under by the Romans. Theſe 
joined with ſeveral other nations, and endeavoured to make 
a ſtand againſt the Romans, but were ſoon defeated. This 


defeat prevented the revolt of the other ſtate. 


80on ofter. this he was attacked by, the Silures, a braye 


people, headed by their king Caractacus, the beſt. general 
ever. Britain could boaſt of. All the nations who, were in 


alliance with the Silures choſe him to be commander in 
1 chief of all the forces. They all encamped on the ſide of 
a bill, having à ſmall river between them and the Romans, 


The Romans paſſed the river, and were very ſeyerely han- 


dled by the Britons, but at length got the victory, and the 
Wife, daughter, and brothers of Caractacus were taken pri · 


ſoners. Caraftacus, who fled into Yorkſhire, was, deliver - 


ed up bound by the queen of the Brigantes, This Was 


eſteemed a, very ſignal victory, as the name. of Caractacus 
began to be famous and dreaded at Rome. He Was led in 


triumph along with his brothers, wife, daughter, .and;other 


ipoils of war. But Caractacus ſtood undaunted before Ger 


ax, and made fo moving and elegant a ſpeech, that Clau- 
dus gave him his pardon, and ordered him and his family 


toſbe unbound. This favour Caractacus received with, great 
thankfulnefs. Oſtorius received the honour of a triumph. 
of In the year of Chriſt fifty-two, the Britens began to 


attack the Romans, and were ſuccefsful in ſeyeralſkirmiſh- 
es, Which gave Oſtorius ſo much concern, that: it. is, thonght 
it contributed to his death, which happened ſqon after. 


Aulus Didius, was appointed to, ſucceed Oſtorius ãn Bri- 


tin, where he found the Roman affairs in great confuſion; 


but by proper management he ſoon ohliged the Britons to 
retire to their mountains. Didins, after ſeveral ſuceeſsful 
fkirmiſhes, grown old, and laden with honours, carried on 
the war by his generals, who maintained their da- 


extraction; and of a ſpirit ſuperior to the higheſt eminence 
of fortune. Praſutagus dying about this time, Catus, un- 
der the pretext of taking poſſeſſion for Nero, ſeized upon 
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chullus dying in che year fifty-ſix; Nero was put at the 
head of the. Roman empire; who, upon an exact caleuläti 
on; found; that the blood and treaſure which was ef 
in making conqueſts: in Britain far exceeded the va 


2 
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them. This made him determine to evacuate the ifland, 
but was: prevailed upon to continue his forces there, for 


the protection of Cartiſmandua; though all they cduld ob. 
tain ram A en in way Nou was the e 
her life. MY : BEL, 

* Veranitis Mcbectied Didius, as n of the Romans 


in Britain, who attempted nothing worthy of notice againſt 


the Britons, and was ſucceeded by Paulinus 'Snetonius; 4 
moſt 'excellent commander. He made a dreadful flang h- 


ter amongſt the Britons, and deſtroyed their temples: This 


long intereourſe that had ſubſiſted between the Romans 
and the Britons had ſo depraved them 'of their ſentiments 
of Britiſh- freedom, that *they tamely ſubmitted, not only 


to the taxes impoſed on them by the Romans, but alſd al- 


low ed cliem to recruit their armies from amongſt the Bri- 


tiſh youth." Some amongſt the Britons, fired by à noble 


Principle of liberty, ſecretly mpratared at theſe impoſitions, 
and' thought-it unworthy fa 1 a Briton to die for any v 
try but his own. The Romans continued their impoſiti⸗ 


ons to ſuch a degree, as to appoint an imperial exchequer | 


in Britain; and Catus Decianus was appointed ſuperititen: 
Lites Seide Rtinnces,” This exaſperated them ſo much, that 
they made a moſt formidable e ee was in- 
creaſed by* another Heiden. 3H 5 3 


Praſutagus, a Britiſh prince, * Was very rich; in ker : | 
to preſerve his wealth in His family, made the emperor Ne- 


ro '&& heir with his two daughters, whom he left under the 
guardiafiſfip of their mother Boadicea, a woman of royal 


6a. | 
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the whole eſtate. Boadicea was moſt diſhonourably wihli 


ted by the officers, his daughters raviſhed by the ſoldiers 


| and all his family and jubjects made little better than ſla ves. 


Thie Britons thus provoked by the: moſt intolerable. grie- 
vances, in the abſence of eden ſpirit; riſe in arms; 
and put themſelves under the conduct of the brave and 
much. iajured Boadicea. Their example was' ſoon. follow- 
d by ſeveral. other ſtates. © The war being collected from 
different channels, burſt forth in a mighty torrent, carrying 


all before it. Boadicea ſoon found herſelf at the head of 


an hundred and twenty thouſand men, Who aſſembled 
| themſelves i in the Iſle: of Ely; and, after a ſpirited ſpeech, 

pointing out their grievances, encouraged her troops to re- 

cover their liberty; and leil them forth againſt the coloniſts 
of Camalodunum. She: ſoon. took! the! city, and: burnt it, 
togetlier with the temple of Claudius, and put all the Ro- 
mans that could be found to the ſword. Petilius Cerealis 
advaücing with his trobps to the. afliſtance of Car mledu. 


num, was met by the Britons, and tut- to pieces. Tbe cb. 


Jony of Vervlam underwent the fime fate as that of Cam. 
lodunum; ; all the places belonging to the Romans Were del 
populated, pillaged, and: plundered. © London Was Hacked, 
and ſeventy thoufand Romans and their friends pe rithed in 
the general maſſacre; wherein none were ſpared; all were 
either immediately killed, or ſuflered 4 lingering death 
for the Britons, to retaliate the diſgrace which the Romans 
had put upon their heroine and her daugliters, cauſed the 
Wives and daughters of the Romans to be hung up naked, 


and their breaſts to be cut off and ſewed'to their mqyths, 


that in the agony of death they might ſeem'to eat their own 
fleſh; and made the greateſt Feſtivi 831 in * e An: 
date, their goddeſs of victory. tres 
In the mean time, Suetonius, hearing this terte ger, 
maxched with twenty thouſand men, and pitched his camp 
between the Thames and the hills of * and Eamp- 


ro fr Batrragnt > -- i 
ſtead. The Britons ſwarmed in great hy NE. 
ged by their leader, but being drunk with their farmer 
Worte, obſer ved no order, truſting to their ſuperior um- 
bers. The Roman legions burſt out like a mighty torrent, 
and ſlew eighty thouſand Britons, ſparing neither women 
nor children; whilſt the Romans had only four hundred 
men killed, and as many wounded; Boadicea eſcaped, but 
” || touched with a deep ſenſe af ſhame, poiſoned herſelf. Thus 
* ended Britiſh liberty, the Roman army ravaging the whole 
5 country; ſo that had not Rome been declining in glory, 
* they might. ealily have made a conqueſt of the whole xland. 

From this time the Romans ſought to conquer the, Bri- 
| tons rather by mildneſs than force of arms. It became now 
4% faſbionable for the Britiſh noblemen to.. ſpeak: the Latin 
tongue. Julius Agricola being appointed governor and 
commander in chief of Britain, he: carried his arms into 
" Scotland, and built a chain of mountains, whereby. they 
1 ſeemed as mut up in another land, and were the year als 
ur ter 7 defeated. 'Howover; notwithſtanding his cont 
queſts, he was recalled privately, _ pou nod ** the nr 
4 | As Homitian. po ien bas bawdiaud 

After this the Romans called al that part of the iſland 


1 a0 from the two Friths, Caledonia, leaving the ngme 
1 of Britannia for the reſt. The Roman empire being reuni⸗ 


f ted under Conſtantine, the Britons lied in profound, tran- 
1 quillity; dhe natives inliſted into the legionary troops; a vaſt 
number of foreign families tranſplanted themſelves into 
ig Britain, ſo that it became the, intorelt as Well of ee 
5 as Britons t defend it. 2 126 e 

The military gaverninent of Britain! — — the reign: of 
Conſtantine was under the command of three general oſſi- 
* cers, called, the duke of Britain, wha: Was de Protact Lin 


I the: count of Hoon, =" was to pe tack peace in the; in- 
lebt rere on 2 weſtern coaſts; andthe count of the Sax · 
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ax coats, who was to guard the eaſtern and ſoutliern coats | f 
From the frequent inroads of the Saxon pirates; all cheſe 
generals having a body of troops, conſiſting of about t ven · 
ee Hot; and two thouſand horſea. 
= From this time to the year 364 there uns mochihg re i 
| le in the Britiſh affairs. In the reiga ot Valentian 
Hi Reps was frequently invaded; by the Caledodliang, Pics, 
f gets. Theſe, aſſiſted by the Franks and Saxons, 
committed gr eat pavages in the northern provinces: After 
3 Britons ſunk into the moſt abject degret of Aavery; 
till, in g he reign of Honorius, When the Goths aud Vandals 
invaded che Roman empire, all the Roman legioas are 
nn itain, to relieve the emperor i This e acua· 
# therfiniſhing-blow to the Roman intereſt. it Bri« 
0 : of Pe Britons deſpiſing their degeneratecountry- 
nen, and inſtead of returniag to Britain, ſettled in Be- 
tas * rg 8 The Picts and Scots renewing» froquicytly; 
heir depredations upon the Britons, and the Romant+bbs- 
© ingiugable te help them, they at laſt applied so the SE, 
who took: poſſeſſion, after the Romans had pofſeſed; i er 
hundred and forty-three Jean nb i 
No ſooner had the Renders: left; Bastine than the Ss 
nd Picks renewed their incurſions. At this time they find: 
| ©  eleftedVortigery; king of the Dunmonii, their chief, WH 
Ef vices made him popular with the people. The Scott nd 
Picts formed a Joint invaſion, which made the whole nation 
tremble... Yortigern-would. give them no other advice, case 
to apply to the Saxons; fprcvide as the flawetrof che. Britin 
youth had been taken to reeruit the Romag armies, The 
ile ot Thapet a appoincd for che Su On! Kor their tante g 


| datiobenae ee Mens fit bor dach 3 an enterpriae, and 1 
fond of ſuch an acquiſition as was -now:tobdobtaineds but 
they did not 1 to their promiſe, — N * ſent oy | 


=. - "Of: BRT $0.) very re 53 
is ſhips, and fftech hundred men. However; Hen 
ſe 


Vortigern, a battle was fought with-the Pigs and Scots 


n- | near Stamford, in Lincolnſſiire, where the” Britons and BAN 
: | ons defeated their enemies; They were likewiſe defeated 
& | it ſeveral other engagements; which obli; ed them to ahan - 
n | don their conqueſts, and fly with pretipitation, the amy 
s, | and diſcipline of the Saxons being ſo mueh ſuperior. The 
s, | Britons, from diſcontents ariſing” among their nobles, mur- 
er | mured greatly againſt their king Vortigern, giving out, that 


I 


4 [| he intended the ruin ef his people, by the introduction of 

1s | the Saxons; which made bim ſend for à greater 
Upon which Witigiſil equipped ſixteen large vel 1 
which he tranſported eight thouſand men, under the & 


2 

i- mand of Ecus, the eldeſt ſon of Hengiſt, and with hien bis | 
7. | fter Rowena, a beautiful young lady. As ſhe was nme 
2 day preſenting a O- of wine to Vo igern, he fell ſodeep- | 


y y in love with her, that he demanded her in marriage, 
2s; | which ous: een ue) oed, condition chat Vortägerm 
„ | would: give up all Kent to the Saxons, Which her 

* complied wither belt enen ji ns nome zonf om 


The diſcontent of the Britons Millincreaſing agüinſt Vor- 5 


s |tigern, he granted permiſnon for the introductiort bf & Hr- 
4 ger body of Saxons into Britain, WhO arrived with forty* 


lips, 3 by Octa, the brother of! Hengiſt, whe At | 


4; [ft ſettled in Northumberland, beyond the wall bet *by © 
a Severus, on che north ſide of the Tyne, towards the eaſt, 
from whichthey g y advanced towards the ſouthward, 5 
aud dreve the Britons beyond: the Humber: their pri 
— this colony 
rg) ; 
45 2 

510 | 


[-4nſthe Britons, which they affected with great bravery, 
Pblging thoſe nations to bound their territories with the 
a ough meuntainous countries that lie between the two eas 
eee 1 — en lines eee 28 
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being to guard the frontierb 1:7 wt, 
gung the Scots and PiQs/and prevent their incurftong a-. 
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5 tude amongſt their cenquerors. Thoſe who did not u the 


upon Nerthumberland, when they were repulſed, and nid 94 


_ n Ani banden x 


the borders ee the ug. kingdoms: of hade 
Scotland. 

Britain now bring delivered *. zn . role dillen, 
Fons aroſe between the Britons and their allies, the Sax ons 
valuing their ſervices at too high a price, and their religion 
at the ſame time making them at variance, the Saxons be.] 
ing all Pagans, and the Britons generally Chriſtians. | 

Several battles were afterwards fought. with vkrious Lacs 

ceſs, bub the great numher of recruits: the Saxons brought] _ 
from Germany, , beſides their being maſters of the ſea, hav: 
ing powerful fleets, and the Britons none, they at laſt cen 


queieſ the whole kingdom; thoſe hrave men, that valued 5 
their liberty more than any other preferment, flying: to 

<4 Wales, where they fixed their habitations.- / They governed ca. 
there bylaws and princes of their own till x 272, when that of 
principality was united to England by Edward I. A po oy 

FE 


independancy, though amongſt the barren mountains, wa 
Falued more by:thoſe brave Britans, than a ſplendid ſervi Ag 


tire into Wales were at laſt ſo much ſunk to a ſenſe of h cal 
berty; that the very children of theſe miſerable people wer 97 : 
employed only in tilling the ground, and feeding the cattle „be 

England at laſt came to be united under Egbert, who! wif or! 


— at Wincheſter in 829. The Dans firſt landedi _ - 
England in 787, at Portland in Dorſetſhire, with three ſhip can 
but were ſoon obliged to leave the country The fan ne- 
year they invaded Mereia, and in 793 they made a deſceſ fp 


af them periſhedꝭ at ſea. In 832 they landed at Sheppey: 
EKent, and the next year at Charmouth in Dorſetſhirc, wi 
thirty-five fail of ſhips, and eighteen thouſand men. Egbe 

who was prepared to receive them, attacked them 5 
landiag; but after a bloody battle, in which ſeveral of E 
bert s. principal oſſicers were {lain; the Danes maintain 
their ground, pitching their camp on the field of batt 
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INTRODUCTION. 


name Britain 1s derived, as authors di Fer much on this 
head. The' moſt probable is, that it came from the Phenicians, 


who, trading with the South-weſt part of this i/land for tin, 


called it Bratanack, which in their language fignifies the Land 
of Tin; and the name of many places in Cornwall are of the 
Phenician derivation : the learned Camden will have it, that 


the ancient Britons called themſelves Brith, or Brithon, which 


t i /gnifies painted or ſtained, becauſe it was their cuſtom to paint 
xe their fhins ; from which he thinks both the Greeks and Romans 
called the and Britania, or Britannia, to expreſs the country 
' of the Briths, or Brithons z and the Romans diſtinguiſbed al! 


T does not Gon to be very material to know from whence the 


thoſe that maintained their ancient cuſtoms b y the name 4 Pitts, . 


or the Painted People. 


It is highly probable that the firſt inhabitants of Britas 


came from the neighbouring continent of France, as the narrow- 
neſs of the Strerghts of Dover, being only twenty miles, ſeems to 


w | ſupport this opinion. There is an ancient tradition, that Britain 


was formerly joined to France, but was ſevered by the univerſal 
deluge, as there was a great reſemblance in the manners, cuſtoms, 


will} religion, and complexion of the ancient Britons and Gauls. It 


appears to have been well peopled before it was diſtovered by the 


Phenicians, which was four hundred and fifty years before the 


7+ 
— 
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birth of Chriſt; and the Carthaginians drove a confiderable 


trade here about three hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. 


— Julius Cæſar firſt arrived in this and, t , five years 
| 4 2 


fed to be the ancient inhabitants; and they conſidered the Gauls | 


2 no corn, but lived in hovels in the woods, fed large focks 


claathing. They ſhaved their faces all but the upper- lip: they. 


| Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire, the Catieuc blani Bucking 5 
1 Hire and Bedfordſhire, the Trinobantes Eſſex and Middleſex, t " "yl 


4 Notinghamfbir e and Northamptonſhire, the Cernavii Warwicks 
 ſoure, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire and Cheſhire, the 


4 27 morganſpire and Monmout hſpire, the Ordovlces Moni gomeryſbirr, 


ſhire, Such oa the late and condition of Britain when Juli a 
Us Cefer fff invaded A ax 12 I bie 


its INTRODUCTION. 


before the Chriſtian era; he found the eaſtern parts of ths Ling ne: 


dom poſſeſſed by the Belge, who practiſed agriculture and trade. ſoc 


The weſtern parts were inhabited by the Cantii, who are fuppo- 09 


only as interlopers, who had come and taken part of their poſſe effi- | 1 
ons, and therefore avoided all communication with them. 
The ancient Britons were tall and well made, and hat long 
yellow hair, which hung down their backs and ſhoulders. They 


of cattle, and lived upon fruit and milk ; they painted their be- | m. 
dies wwith the juices of wood, and had the ſkins of beaſts for their ; 


uſed promiſcuous copulation, and the children were reckoned to be- 
lang to the man who had the firſt carnal TY with the wo- 
man. e 
"Their reli gion and iii Roby were chiefly admixiforel 
by the Druids, who were their. preefts,. Britain was at t hui 
time divided into many petty governments ; the Cantii inhabited "Gs 
Kent, the Regni Suſſex and Surry, the Durotrig es Dor ſebſhirr, 
the Danmonii Devonſhire and Cornwall, the Belge Somerſeiſbire, ge 
Wilthire and Hampſbire, the Attrebatii Beriſbire, the. Dubuni 


Iceni Suſfoll, Norfolk, Cambridge und Huntingtonſhire, the Cu- 
ritani Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Derbyſbire, 


Bri gantes Yorkſhire, Lancaſbire, Durham, Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland, the Ottadini Northumberland and the next faut 
counties in Scotland, the Silures Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Glas 


Merionethſbire, Caernarvonſhire, Denbi ghſhire and Hlintſbire; 
and the Dimetæ Caermarthenſhire, Pembreteſbirs and Cardinan- 


rn: | 


. 


auls 
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title of Egbert the Great, as being the father of the Engliſh 
. ö 


ing robberies, cruelties, and murders. 


Surrey; 


near the liver Char; but being fearful of Egbert's ſrengrb, 
ſoon embarked again. 
In 835 they landed with a kg fleet in Cornwall, nd 
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were joined by the Corniſh Britons, where Egbert gave 
them a total defeat: and in every other deſcent they made, 
Egbert was always victorious; by which means he got the 


In 837 and 838 the Danes again invaded Englund, and 
marched to Rocheſter, Canterbury, and London, commit- 
In 840 they again 
invaded England, with thirty-five ſhips. In 845 they lan- 
ded at the mouth of the river Parret in Somerſetſhire, but 
were defeated by Alſtan, the famous biſhop of Sherborn. 
This made them deſert for ſome years: but in 851 they 
landed upon the ſouthern parts of England, and were de- 
feated again by Ceorl, an Engliſh nobleman. Another bo- 
dy of Danes were defeated by king Athelſtan, who had 


built an Engliſh fleet, with which he attacked the Di 


Heet near Sandwich, and took nine of their ſhips. 
However, this did not frighten them, for the-next year 


5 they came up the Thames with three hundred and fifty 


ſhips, and pillaged London and all the country, and over- 
threw an army commanded by Berthulph, a tributary king. 
From thence they paſſed the Thames, and penetrated into 
Surrey. Ethelwulf raiſed an army, marched againſt them, 
and totally routed them in a pitched battle at Okely in 
ſuch vaſt mumbers of the et being ſlain as is 
od credible to-be conceived. 

In 860 the Danes landed at Southampton, and proceed- 
ed to plunder Wincheſter, which was at that time the capi- 
tal of the kingdom; but they were preſently attacked, de- 


7 featgd, and obliged to return to their ſhips. 


In 867 the Danes were invited by Bruen-Brocard, 2 no- 


dleman, who had the charge of guarding the ſea coaſts a- 
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gainſt the Danes, upon whoſe lady Oſbert the Northum - 
brian king had committed a rape; in revenge of which he 


invited the Danes, who landed in the mouth of the Hum- 
ber. They marched to York, killed Oibert and Ella, the 
two kings that oppoſed them, and cut in pieces ſome thou- 
ſands of people. Inguar the Daniſh general led his forces 
as far as Nottingham, committing great ravages wherever 
he came, particularly amongſt the monaſteries, where the 
Engliſh had concealed their moſt valuable effects. Buthred 
and Ethelred, two princes, joined their forces, and attacked 


them at Nottingham, but were obliged to grant the Danes 


an honourable capitulation. The Danes retired to York, 
where they committed great cruelties, killing the monks, 
raviſhing the nuns, and plundering them of all the riches 
laid up there by private perſons. - 

They became now. maſters of all Worthu dee bnd, and 
were determined to be fo alſo of all England. They march- 
ed their army as far as Thetford, where they were oppoſed 
by Edmund, whom they defeated, and afterwards murder- 
ed in cold blood. 

In 871 he penetrated as far as Reading 1 in Berkſhire; they 
pitched their camp between the rivers Kennet and Thames, 
from whence they ſent detachments to plander the coun- 


try; one of which was defcated by Ethelwulf, an Engliſh | 


nobleman, who three days after being joined by Ethelred 
and his brother Alfred, obliged the Danes to retire to Read- 
ing, the Engliſh beſieging them. They made a furious ſal- 
ly, driving the Englith from the walls with great ſlaughter, 
The Engliſh however gathering all their forces together, 
defeated them in a pitched battle at Aſton in Berkſhire, kil. 
ling Inguar their commander, and ſeven other generals. 
In 871 they had penetrated as far as Wilton, when Alfred 


the' Great attacked them, and got the better. After this} 


he built a number of gallies, and attacked ſeven of their 
* one of which he took, and put the reſt to flight. 
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and ſwore allegiance to them. They 
number of choſen friends, who reſerved themſelves for bet- 
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To 876 the Normans invaded England, but were beat back. 
In this year a body of Danes, who inhabited the country a- 
bout Cambridge, ſet ſail from the Stour, and ſurprized War- 
ham caſtle in Dorſetſhire. Alfred marched an army, and 
obliged them to conclude a treaty, which they afterwards 
broke; and beſieged Exeter, of which they took poſſeſſion : 
however, they loſt an hundred and twenty of their imall 
craft at Sandwich in Hampſhire. A 

In 877 Alfred raiſed a conſiderable army, and beſieged 


Exeter; he alſo put his fleet to ſea, to cut off all ſupplies 
from the enemy, and was ſucceſsful both by ſea and land. 
His fleet met with an hundred and twenty fail of Daniſh 


tranſports, laden with ſoldiers, which they totally deſtroy- 
ed: whilſt he ſo preſſed Exeter with an army, that the Danes 
were obliged to capitulate, and renew their oath to leave 
his dominions. 


- They then retired to Mercia, having found ſeven battles 
with Alfred during this year. 


However, they all united a- 
gain, and took Chippenham, at that time one of the fineſt 
and ſtrongeſt cities in the kingdom. This ſtruck Egbert's 


ſubjects with ſuch a terror, that they had no longer the cou- 


rage to defend themſelves: ſome fled into Wales, or beyond 
the ſeas, whilſt others ſhamefully ran over to the Danes, 
had nevertheleſs a 


ter times; with theſe he concerted 2 rendezvous, in caſe of 
a favourable opportunity. His wife and children he com- 
mitted to the care of ſome of his friends, and diveſting 
himſelf of every royal prerogative of diſtinction, in the ha- 


bit of a common ſoldier, he concealed himſelf in the little 
, peninſula of Athelney in Somerſetſhire. 


Here he continu- 
ed for ſome time as a neat-herd's ſervant, employing his 


leiſure time in making * arrows, and other warlike in- 
ſtruments. 


Hubba and Halden had led a party of Danes into wan 
"2 
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which they ravaged with fire and ſword, After this they 
entered Deyonſhare, and laid fiege to Kenwith caſtle, which 


was ſo well defended by Odua, earl of Devon, that the Danes 


were routed in a fally, and twelve hundred of their men 
cut to pieces. Their famous ſtandard, called Reafan, fel] 
into the hands of the Engliſh. The reſt of this body of 
Danes took to their ſhips, which encouraged Alfred to think 
of checking the inſolence of the other body, which was in 
the heart of the country. For this purpoſe he gave orders 
for ſmall bodies to be drawn together in ſeveral parts, which 


might be joined to one another on the leaſt warning, Thel 


chief difficulty lay in Knowing exactly the poſture of the e- 
nemy. He put on therefore the habit of a muſician, whole 
profeſſion was in high eſteem, and almoſt ſacred, with mot 
of the barbatians in the northern nations. In this charac- 


ter he continued ſeveral days in the Daniſh camp, till he 
ſaw and learned every thing he wanted to know, and then 


returned ſafely to his friends. Alfred found the Danes in- 
ſecurely poſted, confident in their own ſtrength, and thought - 


leſs of an enemy. He was determined to attack them in 


this diſorder, and appointed the eaſt fide of Selwoad foreſt, 
in Wiltſhire, for the rendezvous of his troops. They ſoon 


gathered together in ſuch numbers, that he preſently ſaw} 


himſelf at the head of a braye and numerous army, and led 
them directly againſt the Danes, who were encamped at Ed- 
dington, in Somerſetſhire: he immediately attacked them, 


and routed and overcame them, with incredible ſlaughter, 


The ſword was let looſe upon theſe barbarians, and made 
itſelf drunk in their blood. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to 
caſtle, but were ſoon compelled to ſubmit, upon condition, 
that the chiefs and the main body of them ſhould embrace 
chriſtianity, and immediately depart from his kingdom. 

In 893, the Danes, under Haſtings, invaded England un 


three hundred and thirty veſſels, and landed in Kent. Al-# 


fred marched>his army, and defeated them at Farnham i in 
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by. The Northumbrians and Eaſt Angles revolted from 
their allegiance to Alfred, and beſieged Exeter, which was 
ſooff relieved. Haſtings was again defeated, and his fleet 


burnt : though he afterwards led his army into Eaſt Mercia, 


and encamped at Buttington in Montgomeryſhire, where 
they were attacked by Alfred's generals, and molt of them 
cut to pieces. 

In 987, the Danes again Landed at e nd ſe- 
veral other places, and committed ſeveral depradations for 


two years together, during which time they had ſeveral en- 


| gagements with the Engliſh, whereby the kingdom was a 


ſcene of murders, plunderings, and conflagtations. 
In 991, the Danes landed a large body of troops at Ipſ- 
wich, which was oppoſed by Brithnoth duke of Eaſt Anglia, 


but he was ſoon defeated. Ethelred had none of the ſpirit 


of his anceſtors, and inſtead of nobly fighting his enemies, 
he purchaſed a peace from them, which coſt him ten thou- 
ſand pounds, an immenſe ſum in thoſe days; but inſtead of 


1 preventing the Daniſh depradations, it was the octaſion of 


renewing them, and increaſing the calamities of England. 

At length Ethelred being awaked from his indolence; e- 
quipped a ſtrong ſquadron ut London, and ſent it againſt 
the Danes, under the command of Elfric, who came up with 
the enemy, but infamouſly betrayed his truſt, by deſerting 
to them, which gave them an opportunity of entering the 
Thames and the Humber. An army was ſent againſt them 
by land, headed by three noblemen, Fræna, Godwin and 
Frivhegiſt, who deſerted to the Danes, in the fame manner 


as Elfric had done, by ſea, whereby the Knight: army Was 
| deſtroyed. | 


In 995, Sweyn king of Denmark, ina Onlaf king of 


Norway, entered the Thames with ninety- four ſhips, and 


beſieged London, but were repulſed ; but they fell upon the 
neighbouring counties, deſtroying them with fire and ſword, 


Ethelred then fitted out a fleet and army, with intent to 
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| exterminate the Danes; but he was ſo far from accompliſh: 
ing his deſign, that after ſeveral defeats, the Danes threat- 
ened the extinction of the Engliſh name and nation. E- 
thelred was obliged to purchaſe another peace for twenty 


thouſand pounds, which was levied over the nation by the 
name of Dane-gelt. The Danes behaved in ſach a haugh- 


ty manner to the Engliſh, as to acquire the name of Lord 


Dane, or Lurdane, which raiſed the reſentment of their king 
ſo much, that he commanded a general maſſacre of thoſe 


impious Danes, which was accordingly put in execution on 
the feaſt of St. Brice, with ſuch havock, as to ſpare neither 


age nor ſex. Amongſt the reſt Gunilda was put to death, 
which was ſeverely revenged by Sweyn her brother, king 
of Denmark, who next year invaded England, took Exe- 
ter, defeated the Engliſh army twice, and deſtroyed Nor- 
wich. Sweyn came back in 1006, ravaged the whole coun- 


try, and obliged Ethelred to pay thirty thouſand pounds: 
for purchaſing the peace, who took that opportunity of re- 


ſtoring his navy, which was again ruined by the deſertion 
of! its commanders. 

This gave freſh encouragement to the Danes, who land- 
ed again in 1009, plundered the country, burnt Oxford, be- 
ſieged London, defeated the Engliſh army in Suffolk, de- 
ſtroyed Cambridge, murdered moſt of the inhabitants of 
Canterbury, and over- run and plundered the whole king- 


dom, till they were obliged to retire by their own diſſenti- 


ons. 

Ta 1013, Sweyn arrived at Sandwich with a ſtrong fleet, 
Sith an intention of taking the whole iſland, while Ethelred 
was plunged in his luxuries ; who at laſt fled with his wife 
and children into Normandy. However, Sweyn, inflead 
Ph being made king, was murdered by his ſoldiers. 
Upon this, Ethelred returned to England, which made 
Canute, the fucceſſor of Sweyn, fy back to Denmark. But 


next year he viſited 1 and again, which he ſoon overcame, 
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by Canute, and defeated him in Somer ſetſhire. 


was dubious. 
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10 1016, Ethelred died, and Edmund II. mounted the 
he, He relieved London when it was again beſieged 
He had a- 
nother general engagement in Wiltſhire, where the victory 
In the ſame year he defeated them at Brent- 


ford in M: :ddleſex, and in Kent; but the Danes: were vic- 


torious in Eſſex, owing to the treachery of Edric. Edmund 


became ſo formidable, that they agreed to terminate the 
war by a ſingle combat between him and Canute. They 


engaged in the ſight of both armies; but Canute finding 


himſelf too weak to reſiſt the ſtrong arm of Edmund, de- 


| fired a parley, wherein he engaged to divide the kingdom 


between them, which Edmund readily accepted. Edmund 


was aſſaſſinated. by Edric the ſame year; but Canute made 
bim be put to death for his treachery. 


The Engliſh being tired with the cruel uſage of the Danes, 


os. reſolyed to reſtore the Saxon line; and through the 


intereſt of Earl Godwin, who had more power than any of 


the Engliſh, nobility, Edward III. ſirnamed the Confeſſor, 
was raiſed to tlie crown: and a conſtitutional act was drawn 
up, by which the Daniſh race was abjured, arid ordered to 
| depart England in a limited time. 


In 1046, two Daniſh ſoldiers of fortune, called Lothen 


2nd Yrhng, landed at Sandwich with twenty- five ſhips, and 


committed great ravages, carrying off a vaſt deal of booty, 
In 1047, Godwin was ordered by Edward to deſtroy 


| Canterbury with fire and ſword for a pretended inſult upon 


Euſtace earl of Bulloign ; but he neglected this order, and 


gave this popular reaſon for diſobeying the King's orders,” 
That the laws of England did not admit that any Engliſhman 
ſhould be put to death, not only unconvicted, but unheard. 
This rivetted in the king an averſion to Godwin, who ſoon 
after baniſhed both him and his ſon. But Godwin took care 


to carry immenſe treaſures with him to Flanders; and -in 


1052 he fitted out a flect, invaded England, and Was Joined x7 
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by ſome ſhips under his ſon Harold, which made him ſupo- 


rior in naval force to the royal navy, which conſiſted' then 
only of forty ſhips. He failed up the Thames, and landed 


on the Surry ſhore, over againſt Weſtminſter.” The royal 


fleet and army were poſted along the ſtrand; but neither 


party choſe to act offenſively: ſo that n at wu becatne 


reconciled to the king. | Nee: 
In 1066, William duke of Wörganchy invaded England, 
with an army of fifty thouſand men, which he brought over 
in nine thouſand ſhips, and encamped at Haſtings. Harold 
advanced into * and encamped within icht _ of 
the enemy. 
On the fourteenth of October both armies were ud 
for battle, which was very obſtinately maintained on both 
ſides, till Harold was {lain with an arrow from à long bow. 
upon which the Engliſh fled; This battle was fought at 


the town of Battle; ſo nominated from this day's action: 


William afterwards marched to London; and was abw. 
edged as king. This put an end to the Saxon monarchy, 
which had laſted five hundred and eighty years. William 
the conqueror was n POD of 2 98 . ns cams © 
the crown. 8 

In 1067, he paid a viſit to his ducal Jonzaion; which Was 
one of the faireſt branches of France, after he had put Nor- 
man garriſons in moſt of the ſtrong Places ee We 
kingdom. 7 

In 1069, the ſons of Harold; with ſome forges" lent them 
by Dermot, a prince of Ireland, landed in Somerſetſhire, 
where they defeated a body of Engliſh forces ſent againſt 
them, plundered the country, and retired. The Scots en- 
couraged a revolt in Northumberland, where Cumin, the 
lord lieutenant of the county, and all his retinue, confiſtins 


of ſeyen hundred perſons, were aſſaſſinated. In the month 


of September, the Danes arrived in the mouth of the Hum- 
ber with two hundred and forty ſhips, and were joined by 
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moſt of che Engliſh exiles. They marched to York, and 
put three thouſand Normans to the ſword. William marchs 
ed againſt them; he advanced into Yorkſhire, laid the 
whole country between York and Durham in blood and 
ruins, and took-Durham. 

In 1073, the French invaded Northandy, William took 


an Engliſh. army to oppoſe the French, whom he defeated, 


returned to England, and ſupreſſed an inſurrection. 

In 1100, Duke Robert invaded England, declaring his 
pretenſions to the crown, and landed at Portſmouth, in Au- 
guſt. Henry fitted out a fleet to oppoſe him ; butthis fleet 


joined Duke Robert at fea, and flattered him, that moſt of 


the Englith would join him; but he was diſappointed: up- 
on which propofals for peace were ſent 818 the king, mw 
accepted by the duke. 

In 1135, a battle was fought betwixt the empreſs Maid 
and Stephen at Glouceſter ; after having beſieged the em- 
preſs in Wallingford, and purſued her to Lincoln; he Was 
defeated by the earl of Glouceſter, and taken prifonet. 
This victory ſeemed to place Maud upon the throne of En- 


gland; but ſhe behaved ſo haughtily to the citizens of Lofh- 


don, that ſhe loſt all reſpect, ſo that a revolt enſued: upon 
which, Stephen was again placed upon the Britiſh throne. 
In 1137, the Normans, upon a ſuppoſition that Stephen 
was dead, having fallen into a profound lethargy after his 
return to London, invited Theobald his brother to ſeize their 
dutchy; but Stephen recovered, went over to Normandy, 
and expelled his brother. In his abſence, Maud and her 
friends had gathered ſtrength, and beirig joined by tlie 
Scots and the Barons, were headed by the Earl of Glouceſ- 
ter: but he defeated the Barons in their caſtles, and his ge- 


neral, William earl of Albemarle, defeated the We mo- | 


narch at Northallerton in Yorkſhire. 
In 1171, Henry aſſembled a fleet at Pembroke ef bur 


8 ſail, with. which he arrived at Waterford in Ire- 
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land, on the eighteenth of October, in order to fubdue it, 
which was eaſily. affected, as the Iriſh princes choſe a volun- 
' tary ſubmiſſion, and ſtrove with emulation who ſhould firſt 
ſwear allegiance: by which means he became maſter of a 
pony kingdom, without unſheathing his word. 

From this time to the year 1195 wéè find the Engliſh! Kings 
entirely employed in cruſades to the Holy-Land. Richard 
attacked Saladine with an army of three hundred thouſand 
men, obtained a compleat victory, and killed forty thou- 
ſand of the infidels. After this he ſeized the cities of Af: 
calon, Joppa, and Cæſarea. In his way to beſiege Jeruſa- 
lem, he met the Babylonian caravan, eſcorted by ten thou- 
ſand horſe, which he attacked with five thouſand, and be- 
came maſter of the caravan, with an ineſtimable booty of 
rich merchandize, which he diſtributed among his ſoldiers. 
In his return home he was ſhipwrecked, and at laſt taken 
priſoner at Vienna, and confined in irons. This alarmed all 
Europe, and particularly his ſubjects in England: but at laſt 
the emperor releaſed him, upon the payment of an hundred 
and fifty thouſand marks of ſilver. However, the king 
beſieging the caſtle of Chaluz, received a wound by an ar- 
row, Which was the cauſe of his death, 

John ſucceeded him, and invaded France in 12 14, and 10 
duced Poictou-. After this he made a truce with Philip 
king of France. He and his barons diſagreeing, they pro- 
cured the ſacred charter of their liberties, called Magna 
Charta, as alſo, the charter of the liberties of the foreſt. 
Though he had bound himſelf by an oath to maintain his 
people in their rights and liberties, yet he invited foreign- 
ers of every nation to join him to make war againſt the ba- 
rons; great numbers arrived at Dover; but forty thouſand 
of theſe adventurers were drowned in coming over. The 
king divided this army of foreign troops into two bodies, 
which ravaged the country, and plundered the eſtates of the 
barons. Upon this they applied: to the king of France fox 
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aſſiſtance, who ſent his ſon with an army in ſeven hundred 
ſhips to aſſiſt the barons. The French ſhips landed at Sand- 
wich, and took Rocheſter. The barons ſwore fealty to Lew- 
is, and he promiſed to reſtore them to their antient privi- 
leges: but he died with grief at Newark, i in the n 1216, 
and the fifty-firſt year of his age. 

Henry III. ſucceeded him, who Was only mains years * 
age. The Earl of Pembroke was made regent during the 
minority; upon which the barons ſwore allegiance to him. 
The French having beſieged Lincoln caſtle, the regent was 
determined to relieve them. He threw a reinforcement in- 
to the caſtle. The French were in poſſeſſion of the city, 
which he attacked, and ſtormed, ſlew the French general, 
with moſt of his troops, and gave the ſoldiers liberty ta 
plunder the citizens. The French king ſent for a reinforce- 
ment from France, but they were interrupted by the En- 
gliſh. Upon which the French concluded A TOM and re- 
ned home. 

In 1272 Henry died, 4 Was Weben led by: Edward I. 
who was then in Paleſtine, with a thouſand Englith. - He 
was received with univerſal acclamations of joy: but the 
Welch, who had done homage to his predeceſſor, refuſed 
him that honour; upon which he rajſed an army, and led 
it into Wales, which obliged Lewellyn, their king, to ſue 
for peace. But in 1281 Lewellyn revolted, ſurpriſed Lord 
Clifford, and defeated the Earl of Surry; ſo that Edward 
was obliged to march againſt him with a numerous army, 
attacked and defeated him and his brother David, quartered 
their bodies, and ſent them to be put upin all the chief ci- 
ties in England. With theſe princes expired the liberty of 
Wales, after being eight hundred years a free people. | 

In 1295, Baliol king of Scotland endeavouring to caſt 
off the yoke, Edward marched into Scotland, to make a 
conqueſt of that kingdom: he alſo prepared a potent fleet, 
which he divided into three ſquadrons, and got Bruce to 
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join kim, by offering him the crown. He took Berwith, by 
and defeated the Scots king near Dunbar, who loſt twenty = 
thouſand men, Which put Edward in poſſeſſion of Edin-W. 


burgh, Stirling, and all the conſiderable places in general; 
{6 that before the end of the campaign he was in poſſeſſion e 
of the whole kingdom. He bbliged Baliol to make a for- 
mal reſignation of his whole kingdom, after which he ſent W J 
him up to London, and put him in the tower. He burnt 
the public records of the kingdom, brought away the rega- <q 
lia, and the famous ſtone at Scone, on which the Scots kings 


were formerly crowned, and put garriſons all over the = 
country; though Sir William Wallace and Robert Bruce, er. 
in their turns, gave him a great deal of trouble by their re: 3 
volts. He at laſt died in the little town of Burgh, in Cum- js 
berland, on the ſeventh of July, 1307, when he was deter: — 
mined to deſtroy Scotland from ſea to ſea. js 


Edward II. ſucceeding, 2 weak and indolent prince, his aſh 
father made him promiſe, firſt, To continue the war with 


Scotland, atid to carry his bones at the head of the Engliſh fy 
army. Secondly. Fb ſetid his heart to the Holy-Land, I i. 
with thirty-two thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the — 
holy ſepulchre; and, laſtly, Never to recal Gaveſton; all:: 
which he diſobeyed, and gave himſelf up to all manger of — 


luxury. In the mean time; Robert Bruce, a brave and vigi- had 
lant king, improved this; his ſubjects united, and not on- 
ly recovered moſt part of their country, but were in a con- 
dition to carry their arms into England. Edward aſſem- vic 
bled an army of an hundred thouſand men, with which he 


matched into Scotland. Robert was poſted at Bannock- r 
burn, where he obtained a compleat victory, and obliged 8 
Edward to return into Englaud. Bruce ravaged all the 5 1 


borders. Edward applied to the Pope to bring about a re- 


e de ; 
conciliation with Bruce, who deſpiſed this, and took Ber: 0 
wick. However, afterwards there was a truce concluded : 


between England and Scotland for thirteen years. Edward 
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hehaved ſo ill to his ſubjects, that his queen, allited by the 
nobles, made him reſign the government; after which he 
was cruelly imothareds by orders from the Biſhop of Here- 
ford-. :-- 

After which Edward III. was proclaimed king in his 
ſtead, at the age of fourteen years, who poſſeſſed a ſpirit of 
wiſdom far above his age. The Scots king, hoping to gain 
advantage from the minority of Edward, broke the truce, 
and made inęurſions on the Engliſh borders. Edward raif- 
ed an army of ſixty thouſand men, and after lying 2fortnight 
one army near the other, they both diſperſed. A truce was 
concluded between the two nations, and à marriage be- 
tween David prince of Scotland, and Joanna, ſiſter of Ed- 
ward. In 1331, Edward being uneaſy at the treaty con- 
cluded with Scotland, reſolyed to take the advantage of the 
minority of the young king, and encouraged Baliol to came 
ayer from France, and feize the crown, He promiſed him 
aſſiſtance, and he landed near Perth, with two thouſand 
five hundred Engliſh adventurers. He gained four battles 
ja a ſhort time, and obliged the young king David ta fly 
with his queen into France. The Scots nobility ſubmitted 
to the c6nqueror, who was crowned at Scone, and, accord- 
ing to agreement, did homage to Edward, whereby Scot- 
land became ein in entire ſubjection to England. David 
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ol had — ſo e Edward openly afliſted him, | 
marched an army into Scotland, and obtained a compleat 


victory over the regent at Halydon-hill, near Berwick, ſee 
ven Scots earls, nine hundred knights, and four thouſand 
gentlemen, beſides common ſoldiers, being killed on the 
ſpot. After which Edward took Berwick, and annexed 3 it 
for ever to the crown of England. | 

In 1336, Edward entered into an alliance with the empe- 


ror, and ſeveral princes of Germany, to ſupply him with 
horſes, He embarked at Orewell in Suffolk with five hun- 
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dred ſail of ſhips, and ſteered his courſe towards Antwerp 4 
from whence he went to viſit the emperor at Cologn, Who 
appointed him vicar of the empire. Edward entered France 
in the month of September, with forty thouſand men, and 
Philip met him with 4 fuperior number, but nothing was 


done this campaign. 


In 1340, he returned with a fleet of three hundred ail, | 
7 as met the French fleet of four hundred fail, which he 
gallantly attacked with ſuch courage and conduct, that on- 
ly thirteen of their ſhips eſcaped. By this means he land- 


ed his army in Flanders, and ſoon found himſelf at the head 


of an hundred and fifty thouſand men. He immediately | 
beſieged Tournay. Philip marched to its relief with a ſupe- | 


rior force; upon which a truce was concluded for twoyears: 


In 1343, the French king aſſiſted David king of Scotland, | 
levied an army of ſixty thouſand men, marched into En- 
gland, and took Durham, putting all the inhabitants to the 
ſword; but a truce was preſently concluded for two years. 


In 1344, Edward declared war againſt France, and ſent 
Hepry of Lancaſter with three thouſand men into Guienne, 
who made a conſiderable progreſs, took ſeveral places, and 


defeated Count de Laille before Auberoche; in which acti- 
on the French loſt ſeven thouſand men. But the Dauphin | 


coming to their relief with an army of ſixty thouſand men, 


he was 5 obliged to retire to Bordeaux, till his army was re- 
inforced from England. | 


In 1346, Edward ſet ſail from Southampton, with an ar- 
my of forty-two thouſand men, in one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred ſhips, and landed at La Hogue in Normandy ; he took 
Harfleur, and ſeveral other places, defeated the conſtable of 
France, and ſent a defiance to Philip, which was not accept- 


ed. The French monarch raiſed an army of an hundred 


thouſand men, and imagined he could incloſe the Engliſh 
monarch, who feigned a retreat. The French king haſti- 


ly followed king Edward, and encamped at Creſſey, upon 
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the river Maye. This memorable battle began on the twen- 
ty- ſixth of Auguſt, about four o' clock in the afternoon. 
The Engliſh army was divided into three bodies: the prince 
of Wales, though only ſixteen years of age, commanded the 
firſt, aſſiſted by the Earl of Warwick; the ſecond was led 
by Richard Fitz-Allan, Earl of Arundel; and the king kept 


at ſome diſtance with the third, to give aſſiſtance where it 
vas wanted. The French army was alſo drawn up in three 
4 diviſions. The King of Bohemia led the van-guard; the 


King of France headed the main body, and the Earl of Sa- 
voy "the rear. Fifteen thouſand Genoiſe archers attacked 


che Prince of Wales, whom he ſoon defeated. - The Earl 
Jof Alenſon then attacked him, but he was killed, and his 
J detachment routed, the young prince being determined ei- 


ther to conquer or die. The French king then ordered a 
ſtrong body of horſe againſt him, ſo that he muſt have been 

overpowered with numbers, if the Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton had not come to his relief. The French ſtill 
poured in numbers upon him, while his father was calmly 


ſurveying the field of battle upon an eminence. The En- 


gliſn commanders were apprehenſive that ſome misfortune 
would happen to the prince, and deſired the king to come 
to his aſſiſtance. He aſked them how he behaved, and was 
told, with incredible valour. He then ſent him word, that 
he muſt either conquer or die, for that he would not rob 
him of the honour of the day, and he muſt now merit his 
ſpurs. This anſwer being delivered in the prince's hearing, 
inſpired him with freſh courage. His conduct infpired his 
men, which obliged the French to loſe ground, and diſ- 
perſed them in-confuſion. After diſperſing theſe two par- 
ties, he marched againſt the main body, commanded by 

the king, which he likewiſe defeated. The French then 
fled with precipitation, and the Engliſh purſued, when a 
dreadful carnage enſued. The King of Bohemia died in 
the field, and his ſtandard was taken. The French loſt e- 
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leven princes, - eighty baronets, one thouſand two hundret 


knights, one thouſand five hundred , gentlemen at arms 


four thouſand eſquires, and above thirty thouſand common 


ſoldiers; a greater number than all the army of their con. 
querers, who loſt no perſon of diſtinction, and only an in- 
conſiderable number of private men. 

After this the Engliſh laid ſiege to Calais, but they.» were 
eleven months in taking it, being abliged to reduce it by 
famine. Edward made a truce with Philip for one year 
and returned to England in triumph. 

In 1356, the king inveſted the Prince of Wales with the 
Satrby of Guienne, who ſoon advanced into the French 
provinces, with ten thouſand men, and got a great booty, 
The King of France marched againſt him with eighty thou- 
: {and men, overtook him at Poictiers, and attacked the prince 
in his ẽntrenchments, who acted with ſuch amazing valour, 
- as to defeat all the French army, and take their king pri. 
ſoner. There were upwards of fifty lords ſlain, —_ 
whom were the Duke of Bourbon and the Duke of Athens, 
then conſtable of France; ſeven hundred of the inferior 
nobility, fix thouſand men at arms, eight thouſand common 
men, ſeven earls, and one thouſand five hundred barons, 
knights, and eſquires. This battle was fought on the nine- 

teenth of September, 1356. The victorious prince treated 
his royal captive in his own tent, with as much reſpect as 
if he had been at the head of the French army. He con- 
_ ducted his priſoners to Bourdeaux, and having granted a 
truce to France for twa years, brought his royal prince to 
England. 

The French being troubled with inteſtine broils, refuſed 
to ranſom their king at the price ſet upon him by the Eng- 
lifh; ſo that in 1358 the Engliſh landed at Calais with an 
army of an hundred thouſand men. The Dauphin, being 
unable to contend with ſuch an army, made a truce. France 
ceded to England the ſovereignty of Guienne, Poic- 
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tou, Xaintonge, Agenois, Periguez, Limoſin, Cahorſin, Tar- 
be, Bigorre, Gauze, Angoumois, and Rouvergne ; all which 
counties he in the weſtern part of France, open to the bay 
of Biſcay, and formerly belonged to the Engliſh, by right of 
inheritance granted to their forefathers in 987. This trea- 
ty alſo confirmed to the King of England the provinces of 
his own conquering on the northern coaſt of France, in Pi- 
cardy, open to the Britiſh channel. Ponthieu and Cuiſ- 
nes, with Calais, Merk, Sangate, Cologne, Hames, Wale, 
and Oye; as alſo, all the diſtricts belonging to theſe towns, 
and all the iſles adjacent, with all other iſlands which for- 
merly belonged to England. 
to pay three millions of crowns for his liberty. All the pla- 
ces in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh in France were to be deli- 
vered up. The Engliſh were not to afliſt the Flemings, 
nor the French the Scots. 

In 1364, the glory of England began to decline. France 
retook ſome of the towns that were ceded by the late trea- 
ty; and in 1372, the Engliſh fleet was defeated near Ro- 
chelle. 

In 1377, Edward died, and Richard II. was e 
king. Several inſurrections happened in his reign, and the 
French and Scots began hoſtilities; upon which he raiſed 
an army of three hundred thouſand men to defend the 
north ſide, and protect the ſouth. The Iriſh alſo rebelled, 
and Lew Robert earl of Mortimer, preſumptive heir of the 
crown. The king went over there in perſon to chaſtiſe 
them, and being ill beloved by his ſubjects on account of his 
tyrannical government, the malecontents invited the Duke 
of Hereford to be their leader, who landed at Ravenſpur in 
Vorkſhire, on the fourth of July, where they were joined 
by the Earl of Northumberland, and the valiant Henry 
Piercy his ſon. He ſoon was joined by an army of ſixty 


thoufand men, as the nation looked upon him as thar de- 
liverer. 


The king returned, but was ſent to the tower, 
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The king of France was alſo 
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and afterwards removed to Pomfret caftle, where he Was 
© murdered by eight ruffians. | 
DO pon Richard's death, Henry IV. was proclaimed King 
on the 3oth of September 1399. The king affronted the 
Earl of Northumberland, by taking from him the Scots 
nobility, whom he had taken at the battle of Halydon-Hill 
This exaſperated the Earl ſo far as to make him enter into 
a combination to dethrone the king, and ſet the crown on 
the head of Mortimer Earl of March, who was to have the 
kingdom, the Earl of Northumberland all the country hy- 
ing north of the Trent, and Glendour all the countries 
welt of the Severn. The Piercies ſuddenly appeared in 
arms in the north, and proceeded immediately to join Glen- 
dour in Shropſhire. The rebels encamped near Shrewſbu- 
ry, where the king immediately marched with fourteen 
thouſand choice men: the rebels were more in number, but 
the king obtained a compleat victory : ten thouſand of the 
rebels were ſlain, and among them the brave Earl Piercy, 
The king had only one thouſand fix hundred men killed, 
and four thouſand wounded. Glendour retired into Wales, 
and the king ſent the Prince of Wales after him, and ob- 
tained two victories over the French, who had made him 
their ally. 
men at Milford-haven in Wales, and joined Glendour. 
The king marched towards Wales, and ſurpriſed this rebel 
lion. Henry died of a leproſy or apoplexy, on the 2oth of 
March, 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and Henry V. 
his ſon, ſucceeded him. 

A kind of war had ſubſiſted between England and 
France ſince the breach of the treaty of Bretigny. The 


French were not afraid of inſulting Henry IV. but his ſon 


had a brave heart, and a noble ſpirit, and underſtanding to 
revenge the affronts thrown upon his father, thought this 
the moſt proper time, as the French king was in a bad ſtate 


of health, and the kingdom was divided between the con- 


In 1404, the French landed twelve thouſand 


tate 
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tending factions of the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy. 
He therefore demanded all that had been taken from Eng- 
land ſince 1360. He was adviſed by his parliament to aſ- 
ſert his claim to the whole kingdom of France. Henry 
was a very politic prince; he not only had the better of 
the French in arms, but alſo in negociation; for he amuſed 
them with the hopes of peace till Auguſt 1415, when he 
embarked his army aboard his fleet at Southampton, which 
conſiſted of one thouſand five hundred tranſport ſhips, and 
fifty thouſand men. The king landed his army at Havre- 
de-Grace in Normandy, and laid ſiege to Harfleur. He had 
a train of modern artillery in his army, ſo that the town 
ſurrendered in five weeks. The French having gathered 
their army together from all quarters, it conſiſted of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men, and the Engliſh, through 
ſickneſs and the flux, of only nine thouſand. Henry was 
determined either to conquer or die. The field of battle 
was in a plain between Agincourt and Rouſſeauville, in Pi- 
cardy, about three marches diſtant- from the famous ſpot 
of Creſſy, where his uncle the Black Prince had acquired 
ſo much glory. The French army was commanded by the 
Conſtable of France, who divided it into three parts; the 


firſt of which he commanded himſelf, the Duke of Alenſon, 


a prince of the blood, the ſecond ; and the Earl of Marle com- 
manded the third. The King of England, on. account of 
the ſmall number of his troops, could make but two lines 
of his army ; Edward Duke of York commanded the firſt, 
aſſiſted by the lords Beaumount, Willoughby, and Fanhope; 
the king headed the ſecond, with a gold crown on his hel- 
mit for a creſt, attended by his brother Humphry Duke of 
Glouceſter, John Lord Mowbray, earl-marſhal, Richard-de 
Vere earl of Oxford; and Michael de la Poole earl of Suf- 
tolk; and the ſmall body which formed the rear was com- 
manded by Thomas Beaufort earl of Dorſet. The king 
polted four hundred lances behind the wood on the left of 
ps | 
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the field of battle, and lodged two hundred archers on a low 
meadow, fenced with buſhes on 'the right, and order- 
ed ſtakes of wood, called Chevaux de Frize, or the Dutch 
horſe, to be fixed in the ground, to prevent the French 
horſe from attacking him. The Engliſh ſoldiers were ani- 

mated by the example of their king, who appeared dreſſed 
in all the magnificence of a royal warrior; and after hav- 
ing implored heaven for ſucceſs, adviſed his troops to place 
all their hopes in God. The French preſumptuouſly de- 
pended upon themſelves, made great rejoicings in their 
camp, and reſolutely ſent to King Henry, to know what 
he would give for his ranſom. Notwithſtanding this, they 
Were afraid to begin the engagement; whereupon Henry 
addreſſed his officers, laying, * Since their men have block: | 
ed up our paſlage, in the name of the holy Trinity, let 
ce us break through them.” He then ordered his field- 
marſhal to give the ſignal of battle: ; upon which the whole 
army, with a mighty ſhout, advanced towards their ene- 
my. The Engliſh archers in front and flank putting the 
French horſe in great confuſion, the Engliſh threw away 
their bows, and fell upon their enemies ſword in hand, 
After two attacks, the firſt line of the French gave way; 
the Conſtable was killed, and mot of the princes and gene- 
rals made priſoners. The French then advanced with thei! 
ſecond line. Henry preſented himſelf with undaunted cou: 


rage at the head of his fecond line, while the remains o O 
the firſt line retired behind their king to rally. The king m 
fought like a lion on foot, beating down all that oppoſec tl 


him; which expoſed him to ſo much danger, that he re 1 
ceived a blow with a battle- ax, but ſoon recovered, and de A 
fended the body of his brother the Duke of Glouceſter MW 1 
who was knocked down. At laſt he received ſo great v 
blow on his head, that it made him fall on his knees, bu ( 
his guards raiſed and protected him. His example raiſe d 
the courage of the whole army, who made ſuch a furiot . 


fuſed to do this; 
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attack upon the French, that they were obliged to give 


way. The Duke of Alenſon, perceiving that the day was 
loſt, was determined to ſell his life as dear as poſſible, and 
therefore endeavoured to ſind out the king, whom he ſoon 
deſcried; and after he had killed the Duke of Vork, he 
gave the king ſo heavy a blow, that he broke off the one 
half of the golden crown on his helmet. Upon this the 
king ſtruck the duke to the ground, Where he was killed 
by the ſoldiers, though he endeavoured to fave his life. All 
the ſecond line were now diſperſed, and purſued by the 
Engliſh, with great ſlaughter, who alſo took a great many 
priſoners. The third line retired without fighting; but 
upon an alarm that the French had ane the Engliſh 
camp, an order was given to kill the priſoners, who were 
more than all the Engliſh army. The Engliſh ſoldiers re- 
but a band of bloody eaffens did the hor- 
rid deed for the ſake of plunder. The Marſhal de Louvig- 
ny and the Duke of Bretagne were advancing, with ſorces 
equal to the Engliſh, and were near the field of battle, but 
upon hearing of the defeat of the French, they returned. 
Henry then finding himſelf vidorious, immediately re- 
turned thanks to God, in the face of the Whole army, for 


| {ſo unexpected a deliverance, called this day's action the bat- 


tle of Agincourt, and returned to his camp, where he had 
been the night before. This battle began on the 25th of 


October, about ten in the morning, and continued till al- 


moſt five in the afternoon. There were upwards of. ten 
thouſand men killed, eight thouſand of whom were noble- 
men, amongſt whom were the Conſtable, the Dukes of 
Alenſon, Brabant and Bar, with the flower of the nobility, 
The priſoners taken in battle were fourteen thoufand, who 
were all put to death, except the Dukes of B and 
Orleans, with one thouſand fix hundred other perſons of 
diſtinction. A great number of priſoners were taken af- 
ter the battle. The loſs of the Englith was very inconſide- 
C ; 
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rable, amounting to no more than four hundred men; but 
the Duke of York, the young Earl of Suffolk, and the fa- 
mous David Gam, were among the flain. Henry continu- 
ed his march for Calais, where he embarked his troops and 
priſoners for England, landed at Dover on the ſixteenth of 
November, and was received at London with loud acclama- 
tions of joy, the whole nation ſtriving who ſhould ſhew the 


moſt regard to the great reſtorer of the glory of England. 


In 1416, the French ſent ambaſſadors to mediate a truce 
between England and France; but the French proved trea- 
cherous, by attempting the ſiege of Harfleur; upon which 
Henry ſent his brother the Duke of Bedford over with 


twenty thouſand men, and four hundred fail of ſhips, who | 
defeated the French admiral, and obliged the conſtable to 


raiſe the ſiege. Soon after this the king croſſed the ſea to 
Calais, to meet the Duke of Burgundy, when the duke en- 
gaged to aſſiſt him in obtaining the crown of France, which 
Henry was fully determined on. On the firſt of Auguſt 
he landed at Beville in Normandy. The Duke of Burgun- 
dy at the ſame time inveſted Paris, which gave Henry op- 
portunity of reducing all the ſtrong places, and all Norman- 
dy even-became ſubject to him. He ſent part of his army 
into Picardy, where they took Dieppe, Montrevil, and Pon- 
toiſe, which opened him a way to the very gates of Paris. 
Henry claimed the whole kingdom of France: but a truce 
being concluded, Henry came to London. The French 
broke the truce ſoon after, a body of Scots auxiliaries ha- 
ving gone over there; ſo that Henry brought thirty thou: 
fand men into France for the preſcrvation of the territo- 

ries he had acquired; but he was ſeized with a pleuretic fe- 
ver on the 31ſt of Auguſt 1422, in which he ſoon died. 
Henry VI. reigned in his ſtead, Who was only nine months 


old when his father died; but his uncles were determined 


to maintain what his Ser had ſo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed. 
The Duke of Bedford prdered Henry to be proclaimed king 


bad 
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in France, and took himſelf the title of regent. Charles 
VII. was proclaimed at the ſame time, ſo that the title to 
the throne was diſputed thirty year s. 

In 1424, the Duke of Bedford, at the head of e 
thouſand, met the French army, conſiſting of twenty thou- 
ſand men, commanded by earl Douglas. A battle was 
fought on the 16th of Auguſt, wherein the Engliſh were 
victorious; five thouſand of the enemy were ſlain, and ma- 
ny taken priſoners. The Earls of Buchan and Douglas were 
amongſt the ſlain, and the young Duke of Alenſon was a- 
mongſt the priſoners. 

In 1429, the French intercepted a convoy of falt-fiſh that 
was going to the Engliſh, but they were defeated by Faſtolff, 
and this was called the Battle of Herrings. The Engliſh e- 


very where triumphed, and got ground in France. Charles 


was much dejected, and thought of returning into Dau- 
phine; ; but a very extraordinary accident gave a ſudden 
turn to his affairs. A country girl, who was a ſeamſtreſs, 
or ſpinſter, called Joan of Arc, a village in Domfemy, in 
Lorrain, pretended ſhe had expreſs orders from God, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and crown King Charles at Rheims. 
She was twenty-ſeven years of age, and was introduced to 
the king, who at firſt took no notice of her, till the clergy 


had examined her, who acknowledged her commiſſion was 


divine. The king ſent her with a convoy, to throw ſuc- 
cours into Orleans, which ſhe accompliſhed. The French be- 
held her with adnuration : ſhe was cloathed in the habit of 
a man, and carried arms: ſhe took four of the forts erected 
by the beſiegers, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. The 
Engliſh at this were ſeized with fear and terror. She retook 


| ſeveral places from the Engliſh, made the carl of Suffolk 


priſoner, and perſuaded King Charles to be crowned at 
Rheims. She attacked and defeated earl Talbot, whoſetroops 


were ſeized with a panic, and routed them, with the loſs of 


two tnouſand men. But at laſt the famous Maid of Orleans 
C4, 
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was taken priſoner by the Duke of Burgundy's general, and 
delivered into the hands of the Engliſh. She was ſentenced 
to be burnt alive by the Biſhop of Beauvais, which was ac- 
cordingly done, in the old market. place at Roan, on the 
zoth of May 1431. 

In 1447, the Engliſh loft the whole of their i in 
France by the indolence and bad management of Henry, 
who was afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of the crown of England, 
and barbarouſly murdered. The war in France being end- 
cd, the civil war in England was revived in 1453. The diſ. 
pute now was between tlie houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. 
The Duke of York raifed an army in Wales, and marched | 
towards London. On the 23d of May, he gave battle to 
the king's forces near St. Albans, and routed them, killing 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Duke of Somerſet, the 


Lords Clifford and Stafford, and ſeveral other officers: he 


alſo took the King priſoner, and only loſt ſix hundred men. 

In 1459, the war broke out again, and the earl of Saliſ. 
bury defeated the King's troops under Lord 3 wi 
was killed in the engagement. 

In 1460, the flames of civil war broke out- again, ati a 
battle was fought on the 6th of July, wherein the royaliſts 
were defeated, with the loſs of ten thouſand men, and the 
king was again taken priſoner ; but the queen and the prince 
of Wales fled into Scotland, and after raiſing an army of 
twenty thouſand, they on the 31ſt of December defeated the 
Duke of York at Wakefield. "In this battle the duke was 
killed; the Earl of Rutland was cruelly. murdered, and his 
head, his father's, and the Duke of York's were rover ON 
one of the gates of the city of York. | 
Phe Lari of March now became Duke of 1 Who "Oy 
ving an army of twenty-three thouſand men at Glouceſter, 
Was determined to revenge his father's death, and accord- 
ingly marched to Shrew{hbury. The queen ſent part of her 
army againft hun, under the command of the Earl of Pems 
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SER. who was defeated, with the loſs of three thouſand | 
eight hundred men: the duke himſelf was taken prifoner 
and beheaded. In the mean time, the queen marched the 
other part to London, and was met by the Earl of Warwick, 
on Bernard's Heath near St. Alban's, where a battle enſued, 
in which ſhe was victorious, the earl loſing twa thouſand 
eight hundred men. The Duke of York, hearing of this 
defeat, joined the ſcattered remains of the Earl of War- 
wick's army, and obliged the queen to decamp, and return 
to the north, he marching to London. After which, in 
St. John's Fields he was elected king, both by the nobles 
and the people, and on the fifth of March he was crowned, 
by the name of Edward IV. who was the firſt king of Eng- 
land of the houſe of York. 

In 1461, being in the twentieth year of his age, and full 
of courage, he raiſed an army of forty-ſeven thouſand 
men, with which he marched againſt the queen, who had 
an army of fixty thouſand men. . Both armies met on 
Palm-Sunday, the 24th of March, between Caxton and 
Towton, wherein Edward defeated the queen, with the loſs 


of thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix men. 


After this the queen and her ſon retired into Scotland, and - 
delivered up Berwick to the Scots. Edward returned to 
London, and was crowned king of England and France on 
the 24th of June. | 

in April 1463, the queen, with five hundred men, arri- 
ved from France, all of whom were taken priſoners. How- 
ever, ſhe returned into Scotland, and raiſed an army, which 
increaſed upon her entering Northumberland. They en- 
camped on LyvePs plain, near Hexham. Edward ſent Lord 
Montague with a body of forces againſt them, who obtain- 
ed a compleat victory, and took the Duke of Somerſet, and 
ſeveral other lords priſoners, whom he afterwards behead- 
ed, the queen and her ſon flying into Scotland. _ 

Jn 1469, the rebellion broke out again in Yorkſhire. Sir 


{ 
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John Conyers raiſed a body of fifteen thouſand men, and 


marching towards London, was met by ſixteen thouſand, 


and on the 26th of July, a battle was fought near Banbury 
in Oxfordſhire, where the earl was defeated, with the loſs 
of five thouſand men, and himſelf and his brother taken 
priſoners, and beheaded at Banbury. 

Another riſing was in py avs under Robert Hil. 
har, who ſeized the — s father, and beheaded him at 
Northampton. 

In 1470, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick 
had a commiſſion from the king to raiſe troops in the north; 

but the troops acknowledged ther for their leaders. They 
marched towards Warwickſhire, where the king marched 
againſt them, was taken priſoner, and confined in Middle- 
ham caſtle, from which he made his eſcape; and joined Lord 
Haſtings in Lancaſhire. After this he returned to London, 
and defeated the rebels near Stamford, on the 13th of 
March, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick be- 
ing obliged to fly into France. 
In 1471, the Earl of Warwick landed at Dartmouth in 
September, and was ſoon at the head of ſixty thouſand, in 
order to expel Edward from the throne, and to ſet Henry 
on it in his ſtead. King Edward alſo aſſembled a numerous 
army, but fearful of truſting them, he and eight hundred of 
his friends fled to Holland. The earl of Warwick and the 
duke of Clarence marched to ö and 1 Oy Salt 
on the throne. 
On the 14th of March, Edward bat at Fluſhing 3 in 
Zealand, with four ſhips and two thouſand men, and land- 
ed in Yorkſhire: he was afterwards joined by the Duke ot 


Clarence, and proceeded towards London, and was joyfully | 
received on the 11th of April. The Earl of Warwick, join 


ed by the Marquis of Montague, followed him, and a battle 
was fought on the 14th day of April, wherein the Earl of 
Warwick, and moſt of the lords of diſtinction. were ſlain, 
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The remainder of his troops joined the Lancaſtrian party, 
with a conſiderable number of new raiſed forces, and en- 
camped in Glouceſterſhire. The king on the 4th of May 
followed and defeated them. King Henry died in the tow- 


er, in the fiftieth year of his age. 


In 1485, the Earl of Richmond landed at Milford-haven, 
with two thouſand men, and was joined by a conſiderable 
body of Welſhmen, and at Shrewſbury by two thouſand. 
The King landed an army, and a battle was fought at Boſ- 
worth, on the 22d day of Auguſt, which decided the fate 
of the two houſes of York and Lancaſter : for the King ha- 
ving loſt the day, was ſlain, bravely fighting with his crown 
upon his head, which was afterwards ſet upon the Earl of 
Richmond's head. In this battle were ſlain the flower of 
the Engliſh nobility, with thirteen thouſand common men. * 
Henry VII. ſucceeded Richard. In the year 1487, one 
Richard Simon, an Oxford prieſt, had a pupil, whoſe name 
was Lambert Simnel, whom he declared to be the Earl of 
Warwick. The Earl of Kildare received him at the caſtle 
of Dublin, and proclaimed him king of England, and Lord 
of Ireland, by the name of Edward the Sixth. The Earl of 
Lincoln prevailed upon the Dutcheſs of Burgundy to ſend 
two thouſand Germans into Ireland under the command of 
Martin Swart. Lord Lovel and the Earl of Lincoln com- 
panied him, and landed with eight thouſand men at the 


pyle of Fowdrey near Lancaſter, where they were joined by 


Sir Thomas Bronghton, and marched towards York. Both 


armies met on the 2oth of June at Stoke near Newark. 
The King had twelve thouſand men, and the rebels eight. 


thouſand. After a battle, which laſted three hours, victo- 
ry declared for the king, who flew four thouſand of the re- 
bels, their chief officers being ſlain; Simnel and the prieſt, 
his inſtructor, were amongſt the priſoners. The ann 
coſt the king three thouſand men. 

In 1491, Henry, under a pretence of invadii Frags, 
levied large ſums of money, and in the month of Novem- 
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ber invaded France, with an army of two thouſand ſive 
hundred men. He undertook nothing but the ſiege of Bre- Non 
tagne, and then concluded a peace. In 1493, one Perkin | 
- Warbeck perſonated the young Duke of York, and the Dut- Ned 
cheſs of Burgundy befriended him; after giving him pro- Hrai 
per inſtructions, ſhe ſent him into Portugal to tay one year Mqu 
_ privately; from which he embarked for Ireland, and paſſed Hplt 
under the name of the Duke of York. The French mo- Nvi 
narch received him under this title in France; but after- Non 
wards, upon concluding a peace with England, diſmiſſed Fr. 
him. Perkin went to the dutcheſs in Flanders. ga 
In 1497, a rebellion was raiſcd in Kent by a lawyer and ro 
a farrier, who headed the rebellion. The mutineers, con- in 
ſiſting of ſixteen thouſand men, encamping on Blackheath, th 
vere joined by Lord Audley. The Earl of Oxford was ſent Fr 
againſt them, who eaſily defeated them. Their leaders af. 
terwards were hanged. | 
The King of Scotland made another irruption into Eng: 
land this year. The Earl of Surry was ſent againſt him, 
with two thouſand men, who obliged him to retreat, and 
purſued him into Scotland; upon which Perkin Warbeck 
was ſent with his wife over to Ireland. In 1498, the Cor- 
niſh rebels ſent for him from Ireland, and he arrived in 
Whitſand- bay in September, with about one hundred men, 
in four ſmall veilels. At Bodmin he aſſembled three thou- 
{and men, and aſh fuming the name of King Richard IV. en- in 
tercd Devonſhire, and beſieged Exeter. Lord d'Aubigny Ml © 
was ſent againſt him, who obliged him to fly from his ar- Ir 
my, and take ſanctuary in Bewley monaſtery, his army fub- MW fi 
mitting to the mercy of King Henry. Perkin from this h. 
Was ent to the tower, from which he afterwards eſcaped; d 
but he was taken, tried by a jury, and hanged. At his ex- b. 
ecution he confeſſed the meanneſs of his parentage, though he F 
had been acknowledged for king in Ireland, France, Flan- if 
| ders, England and Scot! and. This was the laſt commotion Ml fa 
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in Henry s time: he dying of the n and conſumption, 
on the 22d of April, 1509. 

Henry VIII. aſcended the throne that day, and was crown- 
ed on the 28th of June. In 1512, an army and fleet were 
raiſed, and the command of the former given to the Mar- 
quis of Dorſet, and the latter to Sir Edward Howard, who 
plandered all the coaſt of Bretagne. Henry made alliances 
with all the different princes, on purpoſe to make a diverſi- 
on in his favour, that he might the more eaſily conquer 
France, but they all proved falſe. Henry declared war a- 
gainſt France, and was preparing to invade it with a nume- 
rous army; admiral Howard attacked the firſt fleet, where- 
in he loſt his life, which diſcouraged the Engliſh ſo much, 
that they did not continue the battle; by which means the 
French made a deſcent on the coaſt, and-plundered it. 

In May 1513, twenty-five thouſand Engliſh landed in 
Calais bay. The king and the emperor laid ſiege to Te- 
rouenne, which was garriſoned with three thouſand men. 
The French general the Duke de Longueville coming to its 
relief, the king marched againſt him with eleven thouſand 
men, upon which the French ran away, and ſeveral of the 
officers were taken priſoners. The garriſon ſurrendered on 
the 22d of Auguſt. 

Henry then undertook the eve of Tourwy; a town that 
contained eighty thouſand ihabitents, which ſurrendered 
in a week. The king made Woolſey biſhop of this town. 
Next year he concluded a treaty of peace with France. 
In the mean time, the King of Scots invaded England, with 
ſixty thouſand men. The Earl of Surry marched againſt 
him with twenty-ſix thouſand. men, and, by a ſtratagem, 
drew them from their advantageous ſituation on Cheviot- 
hill, and on the oth of September totally defeated them-at 
Floddon-field. The Scots king was ſlain, with ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, barons andother perſons af diſtinction, and nine thou- 
ſand common men. The Ene gliſn loſt no perſon of diſtinction, 
and only four thouſand men. 
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In 1 527, an inſurrection happened in Lincolnſhire, under N wi 
one captain Cobler, who with ſome others were hanged, ce! 
and the people diſperſed. « 

In 1536, an inſurrection happened in Yorkſhire, headed {oc 
_ by one Robert Aſke, and their march was called the Pilgri- | mi 
mage of Grace; their number increaſed to forty thouſand, Bo 
They took Pontefract, York, and Hull, compelling ſeveral if th: 
of the nobility to join their army. This inſuprection was fol 
ſoon ſuppreſſed, upon the king's granting a general pardon. MW bu 
Another body of eight thouſand men, headed by Nicholas co: 
Muſgrave and Thomas Tilby, was defeated by the Duke of Ned 
Norfolk. The king ordered Lord d' Arcy to be put to 
death, with ſeventy- four others. An inſurrection happen- gla 
ing in Ireland, Thomas 12 and five of his uncles re 
were put to death. | 

In 1542, a breach happened cm England and Scot - cot 
land. The Duke of Norfolk marched twenty thouſand W. 
men, plundered the Scottiſh borders, and then returned to MW hi. 

Berwick. The Scots monarch took the field with twenty- ¶ aft 
five thouſand men; but the nobility refuſedto follow their rei 
king, whereby their army was thrown into ſuch diſorder, ly 1 
that they fled upon ſeeing five hundred Engliſh horſe march- 
ing againſt them; the Engliſh purſued, taking a great num- 
ber of priſoners, ſeven lords, two hundred private gentle- 
men, and, and twenty-four pieces of cannon. + The Scots 
King ſoon after died with grief. 

In 1541, Henry employed part of his troops . Scot- 
land; of which expedition he made the Earl of Hartford ge- 
feral, and Lord Liſle admiral. The general marched to 
Newcaſtle, and there embarked his troops an board two 
hundred tranſports, on the 4th of May. They landed near 
Leith, and marched directly to Edinburgh, which they 
ſacked and burnt. They might very eafily at this time 
have conquered all Scotland, but Henry did not ſo much 
as lay ſiege to the caſtle, but returned to Berwick, and there 
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withdrew his forces to make an invaſion on France, in con- 
cert with the emperor. Henry ſent the Duke of Norfolk 
with a party of his army, who landed at Calais, and was 
ſoon joined by the king: but, inſtead of uniting their ar- 
mies, the emperor inveſted St. Didier, and Henry beſieged 
Boulogne. At that time the French monarch had no more 


than forty thouſand men, ſo that it would have been eaſy 


for Henry and the emperor to have conquered all France; 
but the emperor concluded a ſeparate peace, ſo that Henry 


contented himſelf with taking Boulogne, and then return- 


ed to England. 

In 1545, the French monarch deſigned to invade En- 
gland, for which he had provided one hundred and fifty 
great ſhips of his own, ſixty ſmall, and ten hired of the Ge- 
noeſe, and twenty-five galleys. They were ſent under the 


command of admiral Annebaut, who arrived at the Ifle of 


Wight on the 18th of July. Forty of the Engliſh ſhips 
lying at Portſmouth attacked the French, and obliged them 
after a very light ſkirmiſh to return to France; but in this 
reign the royal navy was neglected, ſo that there were on- 
ly merchant ſhips, hired of the merchants for the war, that 
were employed. The French monarch ſent five thouſand 
men into Scotland, who, after they were joined by ten 
thouſand Scots, marched towards the Tweed; but on hear- 


Jing the Engliſh army was advancing Bin them, they 


diſbanded. Henry died on the 29th of June, 1546. 
Edward VI. was proclaimedon the 31ſt of January, 1547, 
and crowned at Weſtminſter, on the 2oth of February, at 
the age of nine years and three months. His father had fix- 
ed his minority to eighteen years of age, ſo that there was 
a regeny of ſixteen perſons. Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford, and uncle to the king, was put at the head of it, 
and was created Duke of Somerſet, protector of the king's. 
realm, and governor of his perſon. The French monarch, 
Henry II. refuſed to renew the alliance with England, and, 
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The MILITARY HisToRrY . 
thinking to recover Boulogne, was determined, if poſſible i 5; 
to hinder the marriage between Edward and the young fo 


queen of Scotland. The protector entered Scotland with ne 
an army of eighteen thouſand men. The regent of Scot T 


land advanced againſt him, with an army of thirty thouſand de 
men, and thirteen, pieces of cannon, The Scots thought th 
themſelves ſo ſure of victory, that they rejected all ters of © 
accommodation: accordingly, a battle was fought ſix mile ta 
from Edinburgh, near Muſſelborough, on the 1oth of Sep. de 
tember, wherein the Scots were defeated, with, the loſs offi ſa 
fourteen thouſand men, and one thouſand hve hundred pn F. 
ſoners taken, eight hundred cf whom were gentlemen. Th B 


Engliſh loſt only. fifty-one horſemen, and one foot: ſoldietMl B 
The Engliſh army entered Edinburgh without oppoſition; co 


and their fleet burnt ſevcral ſea-port towns, with all the 


ſhips in their harbours. The protector would certainlyM br 
have conquered all Scotland, as they were in the utmoli Ju 
conſternation, but he was obliged to return to England o th 
- the 78th; for his ambitious brother, the admiral, was plot th 
ting e him. The protector was obliged to continue ſe 
the war in Scotland, as the French had joined them with ſuſ ke 
thouſand men, The regent of Scotland opened the cam 
Paign with the ſiege of Broughty-caltle, which he beſieged fo 
in vain for three months. TheEngliſh took Haddington ed 
and marched to the gates of Edinburgh. After this the he 
protector withdrew his forces into England, and the French w. 
general invaded the borders. di 
In. 1549, there were. infurrections 3 in ſeverale comatics; ; th ro 
ſtrongeſt of Which was in Devonſhire, where there wer ur 
ten thouſand men, headed by Humphry Arundel, a Corniſi Er 
gentleman. They beſieged Exeter, which was gallantly de T! 
fended by the inhabitants. Lord Ruſſel was ſent, again gli 
them, with one thouſand two hundred men, and obliged gu 
them to raiſe the ſiege, and they afterwards ſeparated. The Fr 
fiv 


mayor of Bodmyn, and ſome others, were hanged... But {6 


[ ; VET eee — 
veral other commotions broke out in other places i in Nor- 
folk; twenty thouſand men were headed by one Ket, a tan- 
ner, who erected a mock court of juſtice, under a large oak. 
The Marquis of Northampton attacked the rebels, and was 
defeated, with the loſs of one hundred men; upon which 
the Earl of Warwick was ſent againſt them, with fix thou- 
ſand foot, and one thouſand five hundred horſe, who at- 
tacked the rebels, killed two thouſand, and took their lea- 
der, who was hanged in Yorkſhire. There were three thou- 
ſand who accepted of the king's pardon, and diſperſed. The 
French king broke the truce, and invaded the territories of 
Boulogne, and took ſeveral caſtles, but was repulſed at 
Bullenberg, and his fleet defeated near Jerſey : yet he ſtill 
continued to diſtreſs England, by aſſiſting Scotland. 

In April 1552, the king fell ill of the meaſles, which 
brought on a conſumption, of which he died, on the 6th of 
July, and was ſucceeded by Mary, who came to London on 
the zd of Auguſt, with her fiſter Elizabeth, who met her on 
the way, with two thouſand horſe ſhe had raiſed for her 
ſervice; but this reign, inſtead of fighting battles, was ta- 
ken up in maſſacreing the proteſtants. 

In 1557, Thomas Stafford, ſecond ſon of the Earl is Staf- 
ford, aſſembled ſome Engliſh fugitives in France, and land- 
ed them in Scotland. He publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein 
he ſtiled himſelf Protector of England, and charged Mary 
with having forfeited her right to the throne, by introdu- 
ung the Spaniards into England. He ſeized upon Scarbo- 
rough caſtle, but was taken priſoner by the Earl of North- 
umberland, and executed at London. Philip landed in 
England, and Mary immediately declared war againſt France. 
The Earl of Pembroke was ſent. with eight thouſand En- 
gliſh, who joined the Spaniſh army, and on the roth of Au- 
guſt, the battle of St. Laurence was fought, wherein the 
French army was defeated, with the loſs of two thouſand 
ve hundred men. Philip informed the Engliſh that the 
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French were determined to take Calais, which advice ab 
_ neglected ;/ and on the, 1it of January the Duke of Guiſe be. 
ſieged the town, "which" capitulated on the ſeventh day. 
After this he inveſted Guifnes ant tlie caſtle oi Hames; both lic 
which he took, ſo that all the Engliſh had in France was lz 
loſt in fifteen days. Philip adviſed her to retake Calais or 
ſeize Breſt. In July following ſhe fent 4 fleet of dne hun 
dred and thirty ſhips, and ſeven thoufand men, büt was ob 
liged toretire, with the loſs of ſixteen hundred en. Ma- 
ry; being diſappointed, fell with the greateſt fury on the 
proteſtants, ſo that in her reign were burnt five biſhops; 
twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty-four-artifi 
cers, one hundred labourers and farmers? ſervants, twenty 
ſix wives, twenty widows, nine virgins; two boys, and two 
infants, beſides thoſe who died in the different goals. How: 


ever, Mary died at St. James“ on the ſeventeenth of N ovem- = 
ber, of a peſtilential feveee mn. WY re! 
The ſame day that Mary died Elizabeth was/proclaimed x0, 
queen, and came to London on the twenty<ilinth of 'No-M the 
vember, amidſt the loudeſt accHinations of the people. The 
French having ſent ſeveral bodies of troops into Scotland mo 
in 1 5605 the queen Was afraid, that; if Mary had children ſen 
by Faden, Scotland in time Akt be united to France; che 
ſhe therefore concluded a truce at Ber wick with khie con 3g: 
federate Scots, to expel the family out of the kingdom! the 
For this end the ſent an army of ſeven thouſand foot; and ane 
one thoufand two hundred horſe, under Lord Grey, who wh 
entered Scotland in April, and Joined the confederate Boot, bur 
whoſe: army conſiſted of fix thoufand' foot, and two thou Mh-.:;.] 
ſand horſe; being both joined, "they "marched to Leith, En 
where the French had returned, and laid ſiege to its” The the 
French offered to return Calais to the-Englith;! providing MW whi 
"they would draw off their forces from Scotland, which EM of 
lizabeth bravely refuſed ; however, 4 treaty was afterwards fiſtc 


concluded at Edinburgh, in ee of Which the tw. 
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rench-and Engliſh evacuated Send and. an ac of obli- 
ion was:paſled.' 
In 1562, a civil war raged. in France. between, the tho. E 
leks and the huguenots, or proteſtants, who applied to E- 
bzabeth for aſſiſtance, and engaged to put the town of Ha- 


s or vre· de · Grace into the hands of the Engliſh, to be kept till 
un. they had Calais reflored to them. The queen ſent them 
ob- Mix thouſand men, and an hundred thouſand crowns, to be 
Ma-. employed in the garriſons of Dieppe, Roan, and Havre · de- 
the ¶ Grace, under the command of the Earl of Warwick. How- 
PS, ever, the hyguenots at laſt behaved ſo ill to the Engliſh, as 
tif to join the French in driving them out of Havre - de-Grace, 


which obliged them to capitulate, and reſtore the town to 
two the French: upon Which a peace was, concluded between 
DW. France and England. 

em- In 157, ſeven hundred Sraniands 1 Mee landed 5 in 
I ireland, where they raiſed a fort, which they called Del O- 
ned i ro, and braught arms with them for ſix. thouſand men; + but 
No- the Earl of Ormond ſoon obliged. them to ſurrender. 0m” 
yr In 15855 Elizabeth, ſupplied the Prince, of Conde with 
and money, Who was at the head of the French huguenots,; and 
ren ſent him ten ſhips; with which he raiſed the ſiege of Ro- 
dei chelle. She alſo ſent fix. thouſand men tom aſſiſt the Dutch 
en 2gainſt the King of Spain; and Sir Francis Drake to invade 
mi the Spaniſh ſettlements in America. He took Carthagena, 
111d and ſeveral other places, and a vaſt quantity of riches; after 
o which his fleet was diſperſed, in a ſtorm, and he loſt ſeven 
6,0 bundred men in this expedition. TIS 

pu- In 1588, great armaments, were raiſed by Spain againſt 
the England. Drake was ſent to burn all the Spaniſh ſhips on 


he the coaſt of Spain, and admiral Cavendiſh, to the South Sea, 


where he plundered, the coaſts of Chili and Peru. The King 
of Spain had fitted out the formidable armada, which con- 
liſted of an hundred and. thirty-two large ſhips, | carrying 


:two.; thopſand, ſix hundred and thirty guns, h cari- 
91 
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vals, ten ſalves, with fix oars a-piece, twelve thopknd „Four 


hundred and fixty-thr ee ſailors, who were to be joined by 
thirty thouſand' men, with the Prince of Parma at their 
head. They ſet fail on the twelfth of July, and arrived 
within ſight of England on the nineteenth. © © 
"3: the queen knew they intended to land at the' mouth 
of the Thames, twenty thouſand men were poſted along the 
ſea-coaſt. A camp was formed at Tilbury in Effex, con: 
ſiting of twenty-two thouſand foot, andone thouland hore, 
commanded by the Earl of Leiceſter. Another camp wa 
formed nearer London, of thirty-four thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe, under Lord Hunſdon. All the militia 
of the Kingdom were raiſed. The navy, confiſting of ah 
hundred and forty ſail, and eight fire-ſhips, Was command 
ed by Lord Howard of Eflingham, with the admirals Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbiſher. They put to ſea from Plymouth 
and came up with the Spaniards in the channel on thi 
twenty-firſt of July. A bloody battle enſued, in which the 
Spaniards Were worſted: for they loſt eighty-one of theit 
ſhips, with thirteen” thouſand men; and the ſhattered re. 
mains of this great armada did not reach Spain wil {even 
weeks after this engagement. 3 15 
In 1589, Elizabeth was red to pay | the King of 
Spain i in his own coin. She ſent a fleet of in hundred 0 
With one thouſand five hundred ſailors, and twelve tliob. 
ſand ſoldiers, to reſtore Antonia, the exiled king « of Portt 
gal, to his throne. They were commanded by Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Norris, who were ordered to ac chief 
ly againſt Portugal; but they plundered the Groyn ii Then 
way, and killed three tlioufand Spaniards. The Earl of 
Eſſex joined them ſoon after, and they landed in Portugal 
and took Peniche: after which they inveſted Liſbon, too 
ſixty ſhips in the Tagus, and in their return to n ae 
ſtroyed Vigo, and took a very large booty. 
In 590, Lord Thomas Howard was ſent with ſix {flips to 


41. 8 53 
interiupt the Spaniſh plate fleet; but being attacked by fif- 
ty-three Spaniſh ſhips, they were "obliged to return, with the 
jk of the Defiance. F dhe ſent ſix thouſand men' to. alliſt 
the French monarch at the ſiege of Roan, and was always 
the frieng of Henry IV. till he turned Roman catholick. 
Many conſpiracies. were formed againſt the queen, which | 
Providence , detected, and the execrable contrivers were 
brought to condign puniſhment. She died on the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of her age, 
and the foxty-fifth of her reign. FOI” 
James pretended he had an hereditary rightto the crown, 
Ko therefore ſought no other. He was proclaimed at Lon- 
don fix hours after Elizabeth's death „by, the name of James 
I. He was greatly delighted with the title of the Peaceful 
King, ſo-that 1 in his reign there was little blood ſhed. He died 
on the twenty-ſeyenth of March, 162 5% in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age: 
Charles prince of Wales d was not. crowned in the ſecond 
of February, 1626. In his firſt ſpeech t to his parliament he 
reminded them of the engagements be came under to his 


father for the recoveryof the Palatinate; Accordingly, he. 


ſent out a fleet of eighty fail, with ten regiments, under the 
command of Edward Cecil and Viſcount Wimbleton, who 
plundered, a few villages, and returned without doing 5 4 


ſeryice | to the nation: 


In 1687, a. fleet of above at an . ſhips, a an ar- 
my of ſeven thouſand men, were ſent out under the Duke 


of Buckingham, under pretence that it was deſigned for the 
recovery of the Patatinate, but in reality it was to take poſ- 
| ſeſſion of Rochelle. The Rochellers x efuſed the proffered 


ſuccours, and Buckingham directed his courſe to the Iſle of 
Rhee, where he was repulſed by Count Schomberg, with 
the loſs of four thouſand men, and vas obliged to return 


to England. 


In 1 639, che king rale an army of nincteen Ga 
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ſix hundred and forty men, and five thouſand alle, o in- 
vade Scotland, and impoſe on them the epiſcopal religion; 
The Scots Sppoled them with a large army; but they laid 
down their arms upon. the king s prom ing to abalith epif 
copacy. | 
In 1640, the Euglim army, conſiſting of twenty. two 
cheufand men, aſſembled at Newcaſtle, under the command 
of the Earl of Northumberland. The Scots art 4 of twen- 
ty five thouſand. was. headed by Montroſe and x chefal ] Lel⸗ 
ley. .. They paſſed the Tweed on the twentieth of* Auguſt, 1 
and e 2 eee chat 19 82 anted la 14 
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boundary of the t two armies.” 511 8 Scots army gap Ad 1 
ed eight hundred and fifty pounds a- day for cher -mainte- 
nance. The king | ſet, out for Scotland on the tenth of Au- G 
guſt 1642, and Was, dutifully received by the generals of 
the Scots army at Newcaſtle. "The Farl of Argyle was at 
the head of the covenanters, and they hindered the King * 
from conſulting with Montroſe, Hamilton, e or any of his 
friends 1 in Scotland; fo that he retürned to London on the hi 
twenty-hifth c of Noyember. wy e nn m 
While bis majeſty was in Scotland, a moſt bloody gabel tre 
lion broke out in Ireland, where 3 an hundred and fifty thou II. 
ſand proteſtants were Killed i in cool blood by the Roman ca. Bi 


tholics. It was faid, that one More, the principal confpi⸗ Re 
rator, had counterfeited the broad ſeal of Ireland, and had Lol 

. affixed to it a forged commiſſion from the king, authors Ml 7 

| zing this rebellion. The ſtanding army at that time was he 

; no more than three thouſand men in that kingdom. the 
The firſt blood that was ſpilt in the civil war in England lep 

Was at Hull, where Sir John Natham fallied out upon a par- - 

Fit 


ty of the royaliſts, ſome of whom he killed, and others be 
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took priſoners. But on the ninth of September, 1642, the 
queen w went off with the crown jewels to Holland to buy 
arms for the king, who ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, 
but few, people appeared i in arms for him. Hethen retired 
to Shrew{bury, where his army increaſed to ten thouſand 
men, and. four thouſand horſe, and were headed by Prince 
Rupert. „The parliament” s army conſiſted of ſixteen thou- 
fand men, well armed, with a train of artillery. ., On the 
twelfth of October the king 9 marched from Shrewſbury to 
London, and the Earl of Effex followed him. The two ar- 
mies met between Keinton and Edge-Hill, and a battle en- 
ſued, in Which. about five thouſand were killed on both 
ſides, and both claimed the victory. The king retired to 
Oxford, and the Earl of Eſſex to Warwick.  Banbury-caſ- 
tle ſurrendered to the king, who afterwards advanced 'to 
London. TN Eſſex was up With him immediately, and got 
his army recruited from London. The king arrived at 
Colebrook, fifteen | miles from London, on the eleventh of 
November, and defeated a body o of troops at KingRon. The 
Earl of Ne ewcaſtle raiſed eight thouſand men'for the king 
in the cou ties of Durham] Northumberland, Chmberſind, 
and Weſtmoreland, and the inhabitants proſe to Furnill . 
maſter of all Cornwall for the W585 5 The Je detarned 
from Holland with a large ſupply of arms. Prince Rupert, 
with twelve hundred horſe, and eight hundred foot, took 
Birmingham and Litchfield. The Earl of Effex invaded 
Reading with an army of ſixteen thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, which ſurrendered, thougir the king was 
marching with a large army to raiſe the lege After this 
he advanced to Thame, where Colonel Hurry deſerted to 
the king, and adviſed Prince Rupert to make attacks upon 
ſeparate ſcattered bodies of the parliament” s army; upon 
which the prince cut two regiments to pieces at Wickham. 
* being intormed of this, ſent a detachment to inter- 
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cept the pringe in Ohalgrave field; but the horſe were rout. 


ed before the foot could; come up. In this ſkirmiſh the 


famous Mr. Hambden was ſlain. The prince returned to { 
Oxford with two. hundred priſoners, and found the queen 
arrived with three thouſand men to join the king. After 


| this: Briſtol was beſieged, and ſurrendered to the king on 


the fifth of July. Sir Ralph Hopton engaged Sir William 


Waller ab Lanſdown near Bath, where they laſt one thous: 


ſand five. hundred horſe. But they engaged again on the 


thirteenth, wh re they defeated him, with the loſs. of fix) 
thouſand of his men. The king marched to beſiege Glau- 
ceſter on the tenth of Auguſt, but colonel Maſſey, the go · 
vernor, made à brave defence, till Eſſex came up with his 


army, which obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege. Eſſex 
then. marched towards London; the king ſent prince Ru · 


| pert: . him, with. five thouſand: horſe. Both armies met 
5 ry, and on th of September a battle 
| was. fought, whi which began. at ſeven o' clock in the morning, 
8 and continued til night put an end to it. Here the king 


the Rehe os battle. In the north the Earl of Newcaſtle was 
general for the King, and Fairfax for the parliament. Fair- 
fax took. general Goring and two thouſand men priſoners 
at- Wakefield 34but-Fairfax was defeated an Allerton-Moor, 
and was obliged. to retire to Hull, where he was made go. 
vernor. Lord Willoughby took Gainſborough for the par. 
| liaments Ahe ſame day a detachment of the king's army 
Was defeated. at Winſby- field by Oliver Crommal; n 
led one thouſand five hundred men. 

In 1643, the Engliſh parliament ipplied to _ Scot 
Convention of the Eſtates for aid, and it was: agreed by 
them both to take the ſolemn League and Covenant for the 


1 ſafety and peace of the three kingdoms. The Scots enga- 


ed to raiſe an Wy of 13 und foot, and three 


. 4 > „„ 


* 


-retired- to Oxford, leaving Eſſex maſter of 


t. 
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it was 1 his power to quell the parliament's army and 
the Scots, made a peace with the Iriſh. Romancatholics, who 
had maſſacred his ſubjects, and brought over the Engliſh 
forces: out of Ireland. They arrived at Moſtyn in Flint- 
ſhire in December, and put themſelves under the command 
of lord Byron, who beſieged Nantwich in Cheſhire; but 
they were repulſed, and the Triſh army was entirely defeat- 
ed by Fairfax; on the twenty-firſt of January, 1644; who 
flew or took 'prifoners moſt of the foot,” conſiſting of 
three thouſand men, and diſperſed all the horſe, being one 
thouſand eight hundred. Colonel Monk was taken, and 


ſent priſoner: „to the tower. On the' eleventh of April, 


Fairfax defeated: colonel Bellaſis at Selby in Yorkſhire, and 
took him priſoner, with one thoufand ſix hundred of his 


men, after which he joined the Scotch army. The Earl of 


Mancheſter, general of the ſeven eaſtern aſſociate counties, 
joining the Scotch troops, theſo three armies invaded Vork, 
where the Marquis of Newcaſtle had retired. Sir John 
Meldrum beſieged Newark with fiye thoufand of the par- 
lament's forces; but prince Rupert came up with a great 
force, ſurrounded him, and obliged him to march away 
with military honours; but without his artillery. He alſo 
relieved: Latham - Houſe in Lancaſhire, that had been beſie- 
ged eighteen weeks. He took Stapworth in Cheſhire, and 
Boltom. in Aude and ae e eue Mane: ourof Livers 
pool.” en 

* aAfteis ilk, the eark; WE 5 his eee — 
well, advdnced to re- inforce the ſiege of York, which was 
then beſieged by the Scotch general Leven, and the Lord 
Fairfax. Prince Rupert, arriving with about eighteen 
thouſand men, cauſed the beſiegers to raiſe the ſiege; who 


joining their forces, reſolved to watch his motions, and to 


fight him if they found occaſion: but in order to refreſh 
themſelves a little, and furniſh themſelves with proviſions 
which they wanted, they marched towards Tadcaſter. 


| 
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beqhe prince, elevated with ſucceſs, and not thinking 3 it 


_ enough to have relieved the: city, if he did not defeat the 
enemy, contrary to the advice of thoſe that were with bim, 
marched after them, and finding: them at Marſton - Mob, 


forced them to a battle; in which the left wing of his ar; 
my, commanded by himſelf, charging the-parhament's right, 


ſo totally routed them, that the three parliament; generals 


Leven; Fairfax, and Mancheſter quitted the field, and fled 
towards Cawood- caſtle. Here the prince purſued bis 'ene- 
mies too far; Which loſt him the day. The three .generals 
deing thus beaten out of the field, the honour of, the day 
foll to Cromwell; for the left wing of the bartament's ar- 
my, commanded by him, engaged the prince's Tight, com: 
manded by the Earl of Newcaſtle, who had gained 


 wvantageous piece of ground upon Marſton Moor, and cauf. 
end a battery to be erected: upon it, from Which ; captain 


＋ 


Walton; Crom well's ſiſter's ſon; was wounded by a Hot in 


the knee: heteupon Cromwell ordered two field- pieces to 
be brought for annoying the enemy, and appointed two re- 
gi ments of foot to guard them; h «marching | for that 
end, were ſet upon by the foot of the /prince's. right wing, 


that fired thick upon them from the ditches. Upon this 


both ſides ſeconding their foot, were wholly engaged, who 
before had-enly ſtood facing one another. The horſe on 


each fide fonght with the utmoſt bravery and courage; for 


having diſcharged their piſtols, and flung them at each 0: 
ther's heads, they fell to it with their ſwords; but after a 


very obſtinate diſpute, the victory was obtained by Crom: 


welt's brigade, prince Rupert's right wing being totally 
routed and flying; and the parliament's-horſe purſuing and 
killing many of them in their flight. And now the left wing 
of the prince's army, who had been victors, came back to 
their former ground, being confident of victory, and utter- 


ly ignorant of what had befallen the right; but before they 


re- 
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could put Ubemſfpes into any order; they were charged 


and entirely routed by the reſerves of Cromwell's brigades: 


Other accounts are given of this battle, but all agree in 
ibing to Cromwell the; glory of the action. Some ſay he 
was wounded in the 'right arm at the firſt charge, and went 
off to have it dreſſed; and returning to his Poſt, found the 
e diforder as is above related. Any other man, 
ys F., Orleans, would have run with the ſtream, and fol- 
Wie ſack! examples; as he need not bluſh at, to ſeek, his 
ſifety by Hight. Cromwell rather choſe to ſhew what good 
ſenſe could do, When ſeconded by valour. He preſently 
perceived that the conquerors were in as much confuſion 
as the conquered, thoſe: who ' purſued obſerving no more 
order than thoſe that fled; but that there were ſome bri- 
gates: of his army that ſtobd firm, and had not ag yet been 


| engaged. He made nd ſeruple to put himſelf at the head, 


and charging with theſe freſi troops, whom his-own-prow- 
fs inſpired With new courage, he ſo vigorouſly attacked the 
enemy, whom victory had made careleſs of keeping their 
ranks, chat this unerpected turn er * wens at one, 
17 entirely broke then. e e bo. 
Of the king's forces above PLE: thouſand were Daily, and 
alten hundred taken Priſoners; among whom were Sir 
Charles Lucas, major- general Porter, nujor- general Tilyard, 
with abou a hundred officers more. All the artillery, great 
numbers of arms, and a good quantity of ammunition and 
baggage,” fell alſo into the parliamentarians hands; the 
prince's own ſtandard, with the arms of the Palatinate, was 
like wiſe taken, with many others both of horſe and foot. 
Of the parliamentarians not above three hundred were ſlain. 
This famous battle was fought on the ſecond day of July. 
Cromwell was greatly cried up for his bravery and conduct, 
and gained the name of Ironſides from the impenetrable 
ſtrength of his troops, which could by no means be broken 


or divided. Prince Rupert and his confederates being thus 
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defeated, they quarrelled among themſelves, one - RIEL. 
ing the other for this miſcarriage ; whereupon, the Earl of 
Newcaſtle, and others of quality, departed out of the king 
dom. The ſiege of Tork was now renewed, which: city 
deſpairing of freſh ſuccours, was ſoon ſurrendered to the 
parliament by 22 Thomas Glemham who: had been ths 80 
vernot” of it. 

After this Ft We went to Oxford, and ſeat 181 Hop: Nj.) 
ton, with eight thoufand men, to fight Sir Willam Waller. 
The two armies met, and the battle was fought: at Cheri. fin 

foo 
we 


ton-down near Alresford, on the twenty fourth of March: 
the king? s horſe behaved ill, and lord Hopton was defeated, 
With 1125 loſs of ſix hundred men, and ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, who returned. to Oxford, and Waller to Wins Go 
cheſter.” The parliament's army beſieged Oxford on the 818 
third of June; but the king left that city in the night, and 


TEC 
matched to Worceſter; Waller followed bim * and the Earl be 
of Eflex marched into the weſt againſt prince Maurice. The Fs 


- king gave Waller the {lip again, and marched back to Ox: 
ford, Th, he Pome þ his Aion went into W de 
Ham bre, 23 : 
in 5 5 


41. 


on "the rept Se of fone, Waller attacked The bradgy 

| "and was defeated, with the loſs of his cannon, ſix hundred 
„„ killed, and ſeven hundred taken priſoners... Upon 4 
this the king marched into the weſt, arrived at eter, 4 
joined prince Maurice, and found himſelf at the he: ad of all 
army ſuperior to Effex, who returned into nt” F he ft 
king cut off his proviſions, and he was obliged to take 7 
ſhipping for Portſmouth. His horſe, under Sir. William 15 
Balfour, had paſſed the king's quarters undiſcovered i in 2 


0 
dark miſty night; the foot capitulated, and were diſarmed = 
by the king, and permitted to return to Pool or Southamp- li 


ton. The king returned from thence to Saliſbury, and 


ich- 
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then to Oxford:” The parliament had united their three 


armies together again at Reading, and obliged the king to 
come to another engagement at Newbury, on Sunday the 
twenty-ſeventh of October. The parliament's army con- 
ſiſted of ſixteen thouſand ; but the. king had not half thac 
number, and defended kiniſelf by intrenchments, which 
the parliament's forces attacked. The king loſt threethou- 


ſand men, and the parliament two thouſand five hundred, 


which. Zea: the campaign for this Year. ** | 
The parliament voted for next year's ſervice fix 0 0. . 
224 horſe, one thouſand dragoons, and fourteen thouland 


foot. Sir Thomas Fairfax captain-general, Oliver Crom- 


well lientenant-general, and Henry Ireton, Cromwell's ſon- 
in-law,” comm ary-general. They granted Eſſex ten thou- 
ſand pounds a· year for his faithful ſervices. General Fair- 
fax aſſembled his army at Windſor, while the king prepa-- 
red to take the field 4 Oxford. The king, expecting to 

be joined by prince Rupert, was attacked by Cromwell, 
who was ſent to binder that junction: he defeated a bri- 
gade, commanded by the Earl of Northampton, at Illip- 
bridge, and obliged cotonel Windebank to ſurrender Ble- 
chington-houſe, and gained advantage over Sir William 
Vaughan. The general went to the relief of T atinton, 


which was bekeged by. Sir Richard Greenvill. The king 

took the field, on the ſeventh of May, with eight thouland 
men, which obliged. Fairfax to return to Newbury, after 
| detaching five hundred foot and one thouſand eight hun- 
dred horſe to Taunton, under the command of colonel 


Welden. The kin g. on the thirtieth, took Leiceſter by 


ſtorm. 3 beſieged Oxford, but raiſed the liege to 
follow, the ki ng, who advanced to meet Fairfax. 


The King having tarried a little at Borough -Hill, 1 
off from 0 towards Harborough, and deſigned to 
march to Pomfret, thinking if he was followed by the par- 
lament” 8 forces, he ſhould fight with greater * | 
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| nortbward-.. But Ireton, by Cromwell's advice, being 400 
ont with a flying party of horſe, fell upon a party of the; 

king's rear, quartered in Naſeby town, and took many pri- 
ſoners, ſome of prince Rupert's life guard, and Langdale's: 
brigade; ; which gave ſuch an alarm to the whole roxal ar-, 
my, that the king at midnight left his own quarters; and 


for ſecurity haſtened to Harborough, where the vancof his 
army lay. Here calling up prince Rupert, he ſummoned a 
council of war, in which it was reſolved (chiefly through the 


Prince's s eagerneſs, old commanders; being much. againſt it) 
to give the enemy battle; and ſince Fairfax had been ſo for- 
ward, they would no longer ſtay for h1 N, but ſetk him outi 
Accordingly: being come near Naſeby, there tlie found 


him3:and both armies being drawn up in battalia, faced each 
others, Prince Rupert and prince Maurice commatided the 


right wing of the royal army, Sir Marmaduke Lan 
left, and the king himſelf the main body z the Earl af Lids 
ſey and Jacob lord Aſtley the right hand reſerve, aud the 
lord Bard and Sir George Lifle the left reſer ve. The right 
wing of the parliament's army was led by lieutenant- gene · 
ral Gram well, the left by colonel Ireton, the main body by 
general Fairfax, and major- general Skippon; who fought 

ſtoutly, though ſorely wounded in the beginning of the 
fight; and the reſerves were brought up by Rainſborough, 
Hammond, and Pride. The place of action was a large fal- 
low field, on the north · weſt fide of Naſeby, above a: mile 
broad; which ſpace a Res was e * up by the 


. | two armies. aa. doidvr vb 


All things being chus Aiſpoſed,: on „net che fourteenth, 
at ten in the morning, the battle began with more than ci- 
vil rage; the royaliſts word being God and queen Mary, 
and the others, God with us. Prince Rupert gave the firſt 
charge, and engaged the parliament's left wing wich great 
reſolution. Ireton made gallant. — hens forced 
ak 2 to give ground, his horſe being ſhot under him, and 


1 


mt. 
he; 
Tied 
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mſelf run chrough-the thigh with a pike, and into the face 
ith a halbert, and taken priſoner, till upon the turn of the 

battle he regained his liberty. The prince chaſed the ene 
my almoſt to Naſeby town, and in his return ſummoned 
= train,:and viſited the carriages, where was good plunder; 
but here, as in the battle of Marſton-Moer, his long ſtay ſo 
far from the main WE was no ee min to che kin ig's 
arm Kante 2 ; 
4 Cromwell in the mean [time cler aud! on the | 
king's left-wing, and that with good ſucceſs; forcing them 
from the body, and proſecuting the advantage, quite broke?” 
them, and their reſerve: after which, joining with Fairfax; 
he charged the king's foot, who had beaten the parliament's 
aid got poſſeſſion of their ordnance, and thought themſelves 
ſure of the victory; but being now in confuſion, and ha- 
ving no horſe to ſupport them, they were eaſily overborn 
by Fairfax and Cromwell. By this time the e King was join- 
ed by Prince Rupert, returned from his fatal ſueceſs; but 
the horſt could never be brought to rally themſelves again 
in order: or to charge the enemy: upon which the lord Cla- 
rendon ſays, that this difference was obſerved all along in 


fax and Cromwell (it having never been remarked under 
Efex-or Waller, but only under them) that though the 
king's troops prevailed in the charge, and routed thoſe tliey 
charged, they ſeldom rallied themſelves again in order, nor 
could be brought to make a ſecond charge again the ſame 
_ which was the reaſon that they had not an entire 
t Edge-Hill; whereas the troops under Fairfax and 
Groans if they prevailed, or though they were beaten 
and routed, preſently rallied again, and ſtood in good or- 
der, till they received further directions. In fine; with all 
that the king and prince could do, they could not rally their 
broken troops, which ſtood in ſufficient numbers upon the 
* oh that they were forced at laſt to "que the _ 
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the diſcipline of the 'king's troops, and of thoſe under Faire 
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les | victory to the parliament's party, why 
parued chem within two miles of Leiceſter; and the kim 
| bot, fled from thence to Aſhby-de44 
li Ad, and ſo tor a ſafer retreat in. 


welt, — cas n bye 11 * * MAW v Jigs of 


= \ eabinet, and letters between him and his quee 
ah Thus ended the famous battle of ada 
wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament's party was chiefly ow 
Te. ing to Cromwell's valour and good conduct, who flew lik 
lightning from ane part of the army to the of her, an 
kh through the enemy's ſquadrons with-ſuch rapidity; that a 
* thing cither could or durſt ſtop him. It is {aids chat in 
- this action, a commander of the king's knowing Cromwelh 
advanced briſkly from the head of his troops, CIS 
if bullet with him, and was with equal br 
1 — by him, both ſides forbearing to come * he 
| their piſtols being diſcharged, the cavalier, wins a flaunting 
* back-blow/of a broad ſwords: chanced to cut the ribbon that 
tied Cromwell's urrion, and with a draw threw it off hif 
: head; and now juſt: going to repeat his ſtroke, Cromwell. 
party came in and reſcued him; and one of them alighting 
Is threw.,up his head-piece into his ſaddle, which he- haſtilf 
| catching, clapt it on the wrong way, and ſo bravely: — 
with it the reſt of the day, which l me forty 
on his fade. 8 by 2.5 e 
After this the en s Loben — Wherever 
' they came. The king retired to Cardiffe in Wales, inſtead 
olf marching to Taunton, where he might have raiſed ano: 
ther army. Fairfax reduced Leiceſter, and defeated. Goring 
ar Langpor:. This victory Was 2 by the takin 8: . 


4 
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nige water; Bath; Sherbort, Dartmouth, Briſtol, Wincke(- 
tel ealle; Langford-houſe near Saliſpury, the caſtle of the 


ord-  vailed an army of eight thouſand men in Cor n- 
wall which Fairfax met, and defeated at Torrin gton, with 
che lofs'of three thowſind met; The Scots army took Car- 
lille, e eme, ane Fomftet and Scarborough Tore 
— n 

While Fairfax was in the welt, the why left Wales, i 

the heack 6 three chouſind men, took Huntington, and 


ten to Cheſter. Major general Pointz was ſent after him, 


nundreck, and taking a thouſand priſohers. The king ef- 
taped to Deubigh - caſtle, raiſed three thoufind men, and ad- 


like 
okt 
10 


t in 


dreck horſe, to 


to join Montroſe in Scotland: but Digby was 


. & 


retreated to Cornwall, with three thouſand horſe, and wag 
o doſely purſued By Pair fax, that the Pri ince of Wales was 


EE 


his mother had been for a conſiderable time. On the four- 
teentir of March, Lord Fopton ſurrendered to Fairfax” at 


= 
* 
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The king had no one now left but Montroſe in Scotland, 
and Ormondl itr Ireland: the fall remains of the army he 
bid in England were defeated by Sir William Brereton at 
Stow in the Would, and Lord Aſtley was taken priſoner. 

In 1648, ſome freſh commotions aroſe between the par- 


cight thoufand men in North Wales, and Cromwell was ſent 
1 reinforee General Horton, who came up With him at St. 
gous in — killed one thouſand five hun- 


2 


Bas 


12 


aue Tiwerton and Exeter? The Prince bf Wales and 


watched to Oxford, from whence he went to Hereford, and 
ind defedted him within two miles of Cheſter, Bling iE 
vanced to Newark; he then returned to Oxford, from 
whence he ſent Lord Digby, with one thoufand five hun- 
defeated by Colonel Coply, and his men obliged to thift for 
thenrfelves. Lord Hopton, after his defeat at Torrington; | 
obliged to fly into Scilly, and from thence to France, where | 


Truro, who. took poffeſſion of Exeter on the mth of April. 


lament and the army; General Langhorn had aſſembled 
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dred, and took three thouſand priſoners, reduced Chipſlow 
caſtle, and laid fiege to Pembroke. Thus Cromwell com: 


Pleated the reduction of Wales, and then marched towards 
the north, with orders to i the Scots, who were be. 


ginning to invade England.” N 
During theſe tranſactions in Wales there Was a ailag! in 
Kent of ten thouſand men, headed by the Earl of Norwich 
.and-Sir William Waller, who came to Blackheath, but ſoon 
Tetired to Maidſtone; and were purſued by Lord Fairfax, 
who ſtormed the town, ſlew many, and took a great num. 
ber of priſoners. The Earl of Norwich paſſed over the 
Thames at Greenwich with eight hundred ſoldiers into Ef 
ſex, where Lord Capel, Sir George Lyſle, and Sir Charles 
'Eucas, had raiſed two thouſand men, with whom they join- 
ed him. They returned to Colcheſter, and threw up ſeve- 
ral works to defend themſelves; but Lord Fairfax invaded 
the town, and, after a long and bloody ſiege, he reduced 
the garriſon to all the extremity of famine. Sir Charle 
Lucas and Sir George Liſle were ſhot to death; the Earl of 
Norwich and Lord Capel were n ane to Windfor 
"+. | 795 
Thus ended the ane in * Kent and Eſſex. The 
Eartof Holland and the young Duke of Buckingham aſſem- 
'bled a few-troops at Kingſton upon Thames, which were de. 
feated by colonel Leveſy. Sir Marmaduke Langdale aflem- 
bled four thouſand men in the north, and made himſelf ma- 
er of Berwick and Carliſle. The royaliſts ſurprized Pon- 
tefract-Caſtle, and Scarborough revolted to the king. Part 
of the fleet revolted, went over to Holland, and brought o. 
ver the Prince of Wales, who deſigned to land at the month 
»of the Thames; but he found the Earl of Warwick com: 
manded'a ſuperior fleet there for the parliament, which 
obliged him to return to Holland, where the fleet deſerted 
him. _The Duke of Hamilton levied ten thouſand foot and 
four thouſand horſe, which were to have joined the Prince 
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15 Wales, and marched to Carliſle, where he was joined by 


Sir Marmaduke Langdale with four thouſand foot and five 
hundred horſe; but inſtead of marching to London, they 
lingered 1 in the ch till Cromwell came up with them at 
Preſton in Lancaſhire on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt. The 


Engliſh+ in the Scotch army had the honour of the van, 


and for a time engaged Cromwell's men with much brave- 
ry; but ere at laſt ſo vigorouſly preſſed upon by them, 
that they were forced to retreat to a paſs, which they endea- 
voured to maintain, whilſt they ſent to the duke for ſuc- 
cour; which he not ſending, they began to ſhift for them- 
ſelves; though Langdale afterwards declared, that if one 
thouſand foot had been ſent to him, he verily. believed he 


ſhould have gained the day; and Cromwell himſelfacknow- 


ledged; that he never ſaw foot fight ſo deſperately as they 
did. The Scots perceiving the diſorder their Engliſh friends 


were put into, it made ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that 


they ſoon followed their example, retreating in a diſorderly 


manner; but were ſo cloſely purſued by Cromwell, that 


many of their foot threw away their arms, and yielded them- 
ſelves priſoners, and many were ſlain. Several principal 


officers: of their foot were likewiſe taken, with all their ar- 


tillery, ammunition and baggage . Many of their horſe fled 
towards Lauaſter, and were e near ten miles, wich | 
great execution. | 

The duke marched away i in the he with about eight 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, and Cromwell fol- 


lowed him with about three thouſand foot, and two thou- 
fand five hundred horſe and dragoons, killing and taking ; 


ſeveral in the way; but by the time the reſt of his army 
was come up, the duke. recovered Wiggan, before they 
could attempt any thing upon them. All that night they 
lay in the field dirty and weary, and had ſome {kirmiſhing 
with the enemy, who the next morning marched towards 


Warrington, and made a ſtand at a paſs, which for many 
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hours was diſputed with great reſolutien on both ſides: 
but at length Cromwell beat them from their ſtanding, kil- il / 
led about one thouſand: of them, and took about two thou -· 5 
ſand priſoners. He purfued them hotne to Warrington . 
town, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of the bridge; but 
Cromwell coming thither, heutenatt- general Bayley defired 
to capitulate, and had no other terms given him, than that 
ke fhould ſurrender bimiſelf and all his officers and ſoldiers 
priſoners of war, with all bis arms, ammunition, &c. which 
was accordingly done; and here were taken four thouſand 
compleat arms and as many priſoners, and the diike's infan· 
try was totally ruined; Who with his remaining Horſe | 
marched towards Nanrwitch, Where the gentlemen of the 
-onntry took zbont five hundred of them, and killed ſeve- 
ral; and Cromwell fent poſt to the Lord Grey, Sir H. Chot- 
mely, and Sir Ed. Roade, t6 gather all together with, ſpeed 
for the purſuit of the enemy. And ſo duke Hirhilfon be- ö 
ing preſſed upon by the country, fled at laſt to Uxeter in 
2 :Staffordfbire ; 5 Where, with about three thouſand Horte Y 
which he had with hint, he was taken, and ſent Prizoner to 
— _ Windfor-caftle. _ Thus the whole Scotch army, Which had 
$ _ oecalioned ſo much. terror, was routed and eteated; afid 
what is moſt remarkable, 15, that all this great victory was 
obtained by Cromwell, with an army amonnting te ſcarce 
about a third part of the Scots in number, if ther hid been 
: all together; the conduct of this general, and khe goodbes 
of his troops, making. amends for the ſmallneſs of the ntirn- 
ber, Which was not diminiſhed half 4 hundred in; gaining 
this victory, after the Engliſh under Lang dale had been 
beaten. And though indeed the rcnafance] of this ye 
. tory are yarionfly related by hiſtorians, yet all Agree in at- 
-  tfibuting the honour of 1 it to Cromwell. Al the enemy” $ 
cannon and baggage was taken, with their colours; and 
only ſome of their horſe, which had, been quartered Vack: 
— made haſte to carry news to theit country . the il 


* 
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wecels wy cheir arms. They who did not take the way for 
Scotland, were, for the moſt part, taken by the activity of 
the country or the horſe that purſued them. And Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, after he had made his way with ſome of his 
men, Who continued with him till they found it ſafeſt te 
diſperſe themſelves, was diſcovered; and being taken priſo- | 
ner, was conveyed to the caſtle of Nottingham, from FOR 
he afterwards had the good fortune to eſcape. I PETOO 
Lieutenant- -general Cromwell having thus defeated) its 
Scots under. duke Hamilton, Tefolved to proſecute” the ad- 
vantage, by marching with all poſſible ſpeed againft Mon- 
roe, who was come. into Eng land, as a reſerve to the duke, 
with aboye fix thouſand Yorks and foot, and had marched 
almoſt to the borders of Lancaſhire: but having notice gi- 
ven him, that Cromwell Was advancin g towards him, and 
not thinking he ſhould be able to ſtand before him, who but 
juſt before had defeated an army fo much exceeding bis own, 
he made what haſte he could back into Scotland. 7 
Cromwell having thus rid the & hole nation in Wan of 
2 great fear, and eaſed: the north in particular of that grię- 
vous burden they Sroaned under, by the plunder and op- 
preſſion « of the Scotch. army, reſolved to proſecute His victo- 
ry to the utmoſt, by entering into Scotland itſelf, that he 
might effec 2671 root ont there whatever threatened any 
fut rther diſ urbance. . It was generally believed, that He 
e of Argyle earneſtly invited him to this progreſs 
"for notwithſtandin g duke Hamilton's defeat, his brother the 


"Earl of Lanrick ſtill bore all the ſway in the committee of 


parliament, as well as in the council; and the troops which 


Monroe had Faiſed for the recruit of the duke's army, were 
ſtill together, which the few forces raiſed by Argyle were 
not ſufficient to oppoſe. However, if he did not invite 
i Cromwell, tis certain he was very glad of his coming, and 
1 made all poflible haſte to bid Him! Welcome a at gt entrance 
Ru. the kingdom. e | 
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to their former obedience, both being delivered up to him 
on compoſition. Being juſt ready to enter that kingdom, 


he drew his army to a rendezvous on the banks of the Tweed. 


and ordered proclamation to be made at the head of every 
regiment, that none of them ſhould force from 'the- Scotch 
people any of the cattle or goods, upon pain of death; but 


that i in all things they. ſhould behave themſelves civilly in. 


their march and quarters, giving no offence to any. As 


. entered Scotland, he declared, ar, That hec came with his 


e army to free the kingdom from a force which it was un- 


* der from malignant men, who had forced the nation to 
break the friendſhip with their brethren of England WhO 


| "a had been ſo faithful to them: that! it having Pleaſed God 


. to defeat the army under duke Hamilton, 'who endea- 


15 voured t to engage the nations in each other's blood, he 
- Was: come thither to prevent, any further miſchief, and to 


—4 


. 7 o 1; and that he hoped he ſhould i ina very few days 
25 return with an 888 of the brotherly affection of that 
"4 * kingdom to the parliament of England, which did not 
5 CG defire in any degree to invade their liberties, or infringe 
"their privileges.” Upon this the Earl of Lanrick, and 


all the Hamilton party withdrew from Edinburgh; and they 


_ who continued there were reſolved to comply with Argyle, 


| | who they now faw could protect them. 


Cromwell marched directly for Edinburgh, 203 in Nis 


Way was met by many of the Scotch nobility and gentry 


from the committee of eſtates, with congratulatory orations 
| in. honour of his worthy atchievements; acknowledging | 


that his preſence would conduce much to the compoſing of 
the diſtractions of the kingdom. Being thus conducted to 


"Eainbargh by the Marquis of Argyle, and thereſt that came 


to meet him, he was received there with all the ſolemnity 


Crom. with his victorious army continuing - his march | 
towards Scotland, in his way. reduced: Carliſle and Berwick 


remove thoſe from authority, who. had uſed their | ower 
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and reſpe& due © the deliverer of their country. His ar- 


my was quartered about, and ſupplied with all the proviſions 
the country could afford; and himſelf was lodged in the 


Earl of Murray's houſe, where reſorted to him the lord chan- 
cellor, with many others of the nobility and gentry. The 
lord provoſt, witli ſeveral eminent citizens, came likewiſe to 
welcome him thither, and preſent their ſervice to him. 


Thus the Scotch preſpyterians, who lately loaked upon the 
independent party as the worſt of their enemies, now own- 
ed and embraced this Sectarian army (s they before called 


it) as their beſt friends and deliverers. 
Lieutenant- general Cromwell had not been long at Edin- 


burgh, before he demanded of the committee of eſtate, that 


they would ſeclude from all public truſts, all who had any 
hand in, or did in the leaſt promote duke Hamilton” s late 
invaſion ;. to which the committee gave a ſatisfactor y an- 


ſwer. Several other demands were likewiſe made by him, 


with which the committee complied; and he reſerved li- 
berty for the. parliament of England to make fuch further 


demands as they ſhould think Tequilite... hilft he ſtaid 
with them, the committee ſent an order and. command to 
Monroe to diſband his troops; which when he; ſeemed re- 
ſolved not to do, he ſoon perceived that Cromwell muſt be 
the arbitrator; and thereupon he very Fe obey ed 
the orders of the committee. 

Cromwell having thus finiſhed what he came about, be- 
gan to prepare for his return to England; but before he left 
them, the committee fearing ſome diſturbance might ariſe 
after the departure of the Engliſh army, requeſted him, that 
he would leave ſome forces with them, which might be rea- 
dy to ſuppreſs any inſurrections; promiſing, that when they 
had faiſed a ſufficient force foo their own defence, they 
would diſmiſs them, and ſend them back into their own 
country. To this Cromwell readily yielded, and appoint- 
\ ed major- general Lambert, with three regiments of horle, 
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for the ſaid ſervice. Thus ended che civil War, he king? 
was tried, and ee end ON _ nenen mn Jamiar y, 
1643, loſt his head. „ e l a 4 „notmtnch 
Upon the death of the kiog, the honke af Sedans ald 
the foundation of a commouwralth. On the twenty ſecond 
of June, Cromwell was appointed general of. AA the forces 
to be ſent to Ireland, with ahſolute power as io gxvernor 
over both civil and military oſſicers in that kingilm, for 
three years. Cromwell gave orders for ſiſtetnothouſand 
men to rendezvqus at Milferd-haven. In the mean time, 
he ſent three regimenis to the relief af Dublin, whittr was 
annoyed by the Marquis of Ormond, with an arb of nine 
teen thouſand men. Colanel Jone, the governor, on the 
ſecond of Auguſt made 3 ſally with right thoufand men, and 
totally routed the Marquis of Ormond, with the loſs of five: 
| kn ent five hundred men, kilted and taken priſoners-. 
Cromwell was informed of chis gaod- ſucceſt, while he 
Ws, embarking his army, with which he ſafely arrived ot 
0 „ on the. fixtcenth- of Auguſt. He ſaon reduced 
Drogheda by form. here Sir Arthur Aſton commanded 
with a garriſon of two thenſandiſive hundred foot, and three 
hundrect horſe; moſt; of hom were put to the ford, to · 


4 — 


gether with the governor, who made a glorious defence. 


Trim and Dundalk ſurrendered to Cromwell without any 
oppoſition; Which example was followed by the garriſons: 
of Killingkerick, Arkloe-caſtle, and other places. Heafter- 

wards reduced Wexford by ſtorm, and put every man to 
the ſword who, was found in arms; which ſeverity: had aber | 


ſame effect as that uſed. at Drogheda, by intimidating the 
other. garriſons, and obliging them to ſurrender as ſon as 
dhey were ſummoned, Ross, Kingſale, Cork, »Xoughal;! 
ntted:' but 
Cromwell was obliged. to raiſe the ſiege of Waterford; os 


Bandon · Bridge, and other places, readily ſubi 


count of the winter. He took the field again in January; 
and reduced, ſeveral places with great 2 id 
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erde ales, Keltennon, Arſenn on, Coke 


Rel / Dirkariia"! 
nd Gomtam; at which laſt place he rere goveraor 
Hammond, and all the officers of Ormond?s regiment; to 
be hot, after the town was ſurrendered: O the ae, 


nd ſecond of March, he inveſted Kilkenny, which was defend- © 
es» ed by Sir Walter Butler; with a namerows' garriſon: but 
or the governor was obliged to ſurrender on honourable terms. 22 
or Cromwell then laid! ſiege to:Clonmell, in Which was à gar- 

ad nian of two:thoufand' foot, and onę liundred and ele, 


le, WM horſe. The bifhfoplof Roſs headed five thouſand men o 
as: relieve the town; but was defeated by lord Broghifl, h“ 
e: killed ſeven hundred, took the biſhop priſoner, ind hanged © © 
he him beforę the walls of one of his on eaft 
nd mediately ſurrenderxd- In the mean time, Cromwell * 
ve. coroully puſhed o th fege of Clonmell, which was gal-. 
lantly defended by Hugh ONeal: but the place was taken 
he. by ſtormi and moſt of the garriſon put to the ſword. While 
ot) Cromwell was ehnquering in this part of Ireland, Coet and 
ed Venables brought all the north under obedience; 4 where 
ed they killed in one engagement three thouſand of tlie old E 
ee rich rebels, headed by the biſhop of Clogher, who was ta- 
o- ken: priſoner, and: "mot wha the fame” fate as) the biſhop of 
Ross B 200 | 
wy The gcots Were now Wdespburtg to geber the King: . 

hs: WW and the-Englith parliament reſolved to carry the war into 

r. >cotiand;! for which purpoſe Cromwell was haſtily called 
to out of freland; But, before his departure, he found a way | 
he to fend above forty thouſand men out of that kingdom; 
ae by: publiſhing: a proclamation to permit all the Iriſh oſſicers 
as to enliſt What ſoldiers they pleaſed, for the ſervice of foreign 
d, brinces: When the Marquis of Ormond, notwithſtanding 
it all the promiſes, obligations, and intreaties of the Iriſh ws A 
es W vere with him, could ot draw together a body of five © 
55 thouſand men. Thus theaffairs of Ireland were in ſuch a good 
concution' when Cromwell was recalled, that there was lit- 
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_ tle left to be done by his ſon-in-law Ireton, whom he con 
ſtituted lord-deputy, and returned to England i in May; be 
ing met by the lord-general Fairfax, with many memben 
of parliament, and officers of the army, on Hounſlow-Heath, 
25 5 -who conducted him to London in a triumphant manner 
e Where the lord mayor and aldermen congratulated. him on 
bis ſafe arrival. He had reduced almoſt all Ireland in the 
. ſpace of nine months, and ſpread devaſtation wherever he 
$$ = came; for which he received the thanks of the Engliſh par: 
_ ©.  liament; but his name and memory will be for ever cur: 
Js Y 5 {ed by the deſcendants of the Iriſh papiſts. 
e King could not venture into Ireland, and beide 
5 to the iſle of Jerſey, where he had been proclaimed by Sir 
Nh +. George Carteret, the governor of 1 this iſland ; together with 
- -.._ thoſe of Guernſey, Man, and Scilly, which had not yet ſub 
mitted to the parliament. His majeſty had friends in Scot: 
land, who wanted to get him admitted without any con: 
dition: with this view, Middleton, Monroe, the Gordong, 
and others, aſſembled ſome forces in the north, and ſeized 
Inverneſs: but the parliament ſent ſome troops againſ 
them under Strahan and Ker, Who diſperſed the mutineers 
before they could collect all their forces. Jerſey could no 
long afford his majeſty ſubſiſtence: he was un welcome both gut 
to France and Holland: he was entirely excluded from no 
Ireland; and began to look with another eye upon Scotland: «5 
from whence the committee of eſtates bad ſent Mr. Georg: 1 
Windham to Jerſey, to acquaint the king, they were def. Nut 
rous to treat with him concerning his ſtabliſhment intheir | 
kingdom. His majeſty appointed Breda for the reception 10 1 
of the Scotch commiſſioners, who met him there on thei r 
fifteenth of March, and preſented the conditions on which fir 
the Scotch parliament and kirk would admit him to the ex. the 
erciſe of the regal power. Theſe conditions conſiſted oil of 
four articles; whereby they required,“ That all excommunt kt 
* cated perſons might be removed from having any acceß St. 


Of Den 1 < - 
at court : that the king would confirm the national cove- 
« nant of Scotland; as alſo the ſolemn league and covenant 


« bliſh the Preſbyterian government in all his dominions, 
« and obſerve the ſame himſelf: and that he would permit 


cc all eccleſiaſtical matters by the kirk of Scotland.” Theſe 


who regarded the offer of the crown of Scotland no farther 
which was the principal object of his attention. He was to 


had-been loyal adherents to his father, who died a martyr 
with for the latter. The king objected to the covenant, as well 
as to his own profeſſion of Preſbyterianiſm : but the Scotch 
commiſſioners” had not power to recede fromsany article: 
and his majeſty, after temporizing in vain; accepted the con- 
ons ditions ; only the ſigning of the covenant was deferred till 
his arrival in Scotland, where he was hourly expected; but, 
inſ a5 he was obliged to ſubmit to theſe conditions, he intended 
00 obſerve them only as a matter of form. 
While this treaty was in agitation, James Graham, „mar- 
quis of Montroſe, landed with five hundred Germans in the 
tom north of Scotland, and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, 


ad «47 hat he was come with a commiſſion from the king to 
ei bo protect his good ſubjects; but wich no deſign to obſtruct 
leſs & the negotiations of Breda; and that, if the treaty ſucceed- 
heir * ed, he ſhould readily lay down his arms on the firſt com- 
non mand from his majeſty.” The parliament of Scotland 
che euceided that the arrival of Montroſe was intended to ob- 
nich ſtruct the treaty of Breda, and oblige them to deſiſt from 
di thoſe conditions that were thought neceſſary for the ſafety 
10 of the kingdom : upon which they raiſed fix thouſand men 
91 under the r of David Leſley, who detached colonel 


Strahan before him with three hundred horſe, to awe the 


« of Scotland, England, and Ireland: that he would eſt - 


« all civil matters to be determined by the Parliament, ane 
conditions ſeemed very hard and unreaſonable to the king, 
than as a means of reſtoring him to the throne of England; 8 55 8 


renounce his. friends, and his religion: though the former e 


go”? 
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<uptry, and prevent the Highlands from joining V ontroſe. 
The marquis received little aſſiſtancę; and, on the twenty: 
- -Dinth ef April, was {urprized and defeated by Strahan, whe, 
Filled three hundred of. his men, and took an hundred pri 
- foners- The marquis eſcaped in the diſguiſe. of 2 peaſant, 
and put himſelf into the hands of Mackland, laird of Aﬀlin, 
> who had formerly ſerved under him, and promiſed to com 
= him; but treacherouſly delivered him to Lefley, who 
diately ſent himpriſoner to Edinburgh, and Mackland 
e thouſand pounds for, his treachery. The brave, 
2 but unhappy marquis, as met by the common hang 
man, and carried through the ſtreets with the moſt brutil | 
infamy that could be deviſed.” The parliament paid no. Ie 
- gard to his birth, and condemned him to be hanged. on: 
allows thirty feet high; with this addition to his ſentence, 
"that, after he was dead, his head ſhould be cut off; and ſe 
upon Edinburgh Tolbooth ; his le £gs and. arms over. "the 
gates of Stirling, Glaſgow, Dundee, and , Aberdeen; ; and 
his body buried under the gallows, The marquis, when he 
received ſentence, told the parliament, He eſteemed it. 
e greater honour to have his head ſtand on the priſon-gatt 
« for his loyalty to the king, than to have bis picture pla 
Eced 1 in his bed- chamber. The ſentence was executedy 
all its rigour, on the thirty-firſt of May: but the behaviour 
of the marquis, under all his ſufferings, Was as great, aul 
firm to the laſt, as the fury of the covenanters againſt | hin 
was inveterate and univerſally deteſted. At his death; f. 
teſtified an entire perſuaſion of the juice of the cauſe he 
had ſupported: told the people that Charles the firſt diet 
a martyr; and aſſured them Charles the ſecond would ob 
"ſerve all his promiſes to the Scatch ; wherein the margys 
Was as much miſtaken as the lord Capel, who faid asmucl 
at Bis execution. | | 

The king complained loudly t to the Scotch commiſſionen 
A Breda, © of the execution of this loyal nobleman : but he 
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18 obliged at preſent to. ſtifle all farther reſentment, and 


le, gh the conditions j after which, he went to Scheveling, 
on | ar the Hägne, where be embarked with ſome faithful. ad.” 
7N0 


berents on. Board fore Duteh men of war, furniſhed by the 
prince of Otange, and arrived at the Spey in the north of * _ 


tis foot, 68 the Thote 3" to Which he was perfuaded to cbn - 
Mt; 3nd "teas then conducted te Dundee, Where he was 


62 Sehr 0 due eomnmttee trem the Parken, and by a 5 
LAT | | 


MWi-veral prop: tors, before they would agree to kin corohz- 5 
| | tioh, which wis deferted on cas account till the beginnt 1 
F > the re 8 N 

Argus of Argyle, who! wis at che 8854 of the | 
ech 8 erkment, fecefbed the king with extraordinary 
751 Mreverence, and outward thitks of reſpect: - but all his En- | 
th iſh domettits wete removed, except the Dake of Buck- | 
ol: gha Ind the Hamiltort party, called Mahgriants,' or Exis 
ven, Mr kept ak 2 great diftance: This gave great un- 
| wh 8 1 king; who faw hiniſelf in ee hands of men 
by i5 Who hed Wis 4 ths er, and whoſe DI inciples were en- 
„ae different from thoſe ih which he had been cdncated. 
The füthſter pretended, his promiſe and '6ath to profeſs 
Wl frefbyterizarini obliged him to receive their inſtructions: 
bey made no ſcruple of branding the hierarchy and wor- 
5 fp of the church of England with the name of Doctrine 
of Devits: and the great rigour the kirk uſed towards him, 
95 bonktwemed Rot a little to beget in the king an averſton to 
5 MW forts of firicineſs in religion. The Scots were ſbon | per- 
ll ſoaded, " the king bad worn againſt his conſcience; and 
a erte quietly fathamed his mind: fo that the King was 


witrufted, while the eſtates were raiſing an army for his al- 


ſiſtatice againſt the parliament of England, who were ma- 
10 ng the "neceſſary eee gta or? for e Scotland. 


gotta, on the fixteenth bf June. The council demand FT * | 
ed, that the King would Ag the covenants, before he ſet * > el 


WW. 


SES b which was g another invaſion ĩ in favour 


5 * * 
3 7 _ 
1 N 22 


"+ ol" . Mr L ITARY, Hiur „ 
The lord -· general Fairfax was of opinion, that to beginn 
4 war with Scotland, would becontraryto the covenant; but 
34S Cromwell ledger it Was n becauſe the Duke of 
rity of the Scotch 


of the king. Lord Fairfax would not act againſt his conſcis 


enge, and reli 
© Cromwell, and Fairfax had à yearly penſion of five thouſand 


78 * The real intention of this war was to f 


+ Pole their form of religion upon the Engliſh nation- Fhe 
ogmmittee of eſtates in Scotland expoſtulated upon the in- 
Joie of this invaſion; and + 20 eee ee 
"ie igence, under general Leſle ee 

The lord - general Cromwell, on the twomicch of ©] July 
1 Ant} all, his troops on Haggerſton Moor, four miles 


| from Berwick upon Tweed; when there appeared a gallant 


body of ſive thouſand horſe, and eleven thouſand foot. He 
publiſhed his manifeſto. on the borders of Scotland; after 
- - which he entered that kingdom; and proceeded without. 
ny interruption. to Dunbar, where he was fupplied with pro 
vuiſions from the e ſent aber om, REO: that 
| purpoſe. I 100 
Seneral Ley ee TR army n near Edinburgh, con⸗ 
fiſting of twenty thouſand men. Cromwell advanced to- 
wards the Scots, and began a few ſkirmiſhes; but found them 
too ſtrong to be attacked, and retired towards Muſſelbo- 
rough, where he remained ſeveral weeks, endeavouring to 
draw the Scotch army out of their intrenchments, which 
exhauſted his proviſions, and fo. much diminiſhed the num- 
ber of his men, that he was obliged. to return to Dunbar 
The Scotch general followed Cromwell with one of the beſt 


ied his commiſſion; which Was conferred on 


nds ſettled on him, in acknowledgment of his ſervices. 
pport:the indepen: 
- dents; but a manifeſto: was drawn up; whereby: the parliw' 
ment charged the Scots with a' deſign of :obliging: the En: 
85 to acknowledge King Charles the ſecond, and to im- 


with 


g. 


ot dd odio. 1 70 
urniies that Scotland had ever brought SIE * poſted 7 
his troops on a. hill, about amile from Dunbar, where there 
5 no attacking them. Cromwell was then in great diſ-. 
treſs, and looked on himſelf as undone. Cromwell called 
his officers-to a day of Seeking the Lord, in their Salo, 
hen he ſaid, that he felt ſuch an enlargement of heart i in 
prayer, that he doubted not but God would give him the 
ictory; which inſpired. his ſoldiers with courage, who * 
ere all of theni fanatics. General Leſley was not for at- 85 
acking the Engliſh, but only for watching an e 
ty to engage them with advantage; in which he was. 1 
rated by the clamours of the miniſtry who were in his ar- 
, and promiſed a certain victory againſt the Engliſh ſecta - 
ies. On the ſecond, of September, the Scotch army, which, 
vas now augmented to twenty: ſeven thouſand men, de. 2 
ended the hill; and Cromwell reſolved to attackthem ear- 
y next morning, with his whole force, which was nom re. 
wy; auced to twelve thouſand men. 
les WM The night before the battle provin e rainy Rnd” 
empeſtuous, the lord- general took more than ordinary care 
of himſelf. and his army. He refreſhed his men in the town, 
and above all things ſecured his match · locks againſt the 
N whilſt his enemies neglected theirs. He drew out 
party of horſe early the next morning, and falling upon 
cir horſe- guards, made them retire. Then his bodies 
both of horſe and foot immediately advancing, the fight 
grew hot on all ſides; till after about an hour's diſpute, the 
whole numerous army of the Scots was totally routed. Two . 
regiments Rood their ground, and were almoſt all killed in 
their ranks. The reſt fled, and were purſued as far as 
Haddington with great execution. About four thouſand 
ere lain on the place and in the purſuit, and ten thouſand 
taken priſoners, many of whom were deſperately wounded. 
Fifteen thouſand arms, all 'the artillery. and ammunition, 
with above two hundred colours, were taken; ; and all with 
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3 cpnäcdent affurance of victory, was totally defeated and 6- 
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cite lo of ſearce three bnndred Engliſh: Priforicrs'6f nos 
were Sir hates TLomfckle, Beutenant gener 61 f che foot 


ble thy; which krach ſo krtefy triraphed in 


F 0 by one not half fo nunteroms, which at the fame 
the as reduced almoſt to the laſt e&tremty. But this 
34 naking them fix upon ſo firm à refolarion «© 
die te conquer or die, and withal their falling ſo ſaddenly 
3 the Scots, when they ſo brtte expected therm, but dev 
-  figned-firſt to fan upon them, feems to be che true occaſion: 
of this wonderful turm of affairs. The lord generii himfclf 
de up a natratide of this memorable victory, and ſent it 
by courier to the council of ſtate, hů ordered it to be 
red in alf che efiurches of Londotr with ſolemn thankſgi- 
irs andthe coloury-taken-inthis battle being ſent up t# 
_ the parkament, were uy their orders hung ub 2 "trophic 
| in Weſtminſter- hall. PET +. gt 
This great Were pul crew kfe into the Engliſh dies 
who by this means; after having been” fo-long | tefſed-up 
and down, almoſt ſpent by hard duty, amd reduced to fuel 
extremity, that they were in danger of being ſtarved; now! 
met with good accommodation and refreſhment, ant hid 
at opportunity to furniſhthemſelves with alk nebeffary ſuß⸗ 
plies: Soon after the battle was over; the lord⸗general, the 
better to improve his victory, and to fecure whit he had 
obtained, ſent Lambert with à ſtrong party of horſe and 
to dere — chief city; anctſecure Leith 


* 


; N 
. 3 91 9 
wat de Toglih ſhips might there the more. * and 
conveniently ſupply the army with all neceſſaries. The Scots, | 
upon che new of their army's defeat, having deſerted Edins' | 
burgh, Lambert on the fame day obtained a quiet poſſeſſion 4 
of it, as alſo of Leith; in both which places were found ſe- [| 
yeral pieces of ordnance, many arms, and à conſiderable "FT 
quantity of roviſions; which the Scots, by reaſon of their. 
laſte, could not carry: away with them... But though #he || 
Laghſh- had-thus poſſeſſed themſelves of the town of Edin- ĩ 
urgh, the caſtle ſtill remained in the hands of the enemy, || 
ee Judged eee was at Er reduecd by » 
Cromwell. „ L We | 
-.The lord-general Kid done ſmall time „ Dat nfs „„ 
dematters,, and to diſpoſe of the priſoners; who being jo 
umerous, that it ſeemed as much trouble to keep them aas = 
ny to: take them; about five thouſand: of them, who 1 
were ſick and wounded, were ſet at liberty, and che reſtt 
ov if were driven to Berwick by the Engliſh ſoldiers appointed. - = 
ell to convey them thither. Soon after Lambert had taken 
c poſſeſſion ef Edinburgh, the lord general himſelf came up; 
be and cauſed-his whole army to march into that city, which 
c was done without any loſs, except one of the ſoldiers hav- 
ag his arm ſhot off by a . . the .Calllag 
ner which ſoon after ſurrendered. 21. ws 
Alter the defeat at Dunbar, a a yew army was l in 
ers Scotland to: oppoſe Cromwell, and the Hamiltonian, party 
called in to ſerve. the king, who was now to. head 
thoſe forces; z though the rigid covenanters were afraid of 
o truſting him before. However, they compelled him to ſign 
d declaration, very prejudicial to the memory of his father, 
ind derogatory: to his own: honour. .. This declaration was 
dt attended with thoſe. advantages which the king expect 
ad ed, and he: was prevailed on by the Marquis of Huntley, / 
nd and ſome. others, to eſcape from St. Johnſton, into the 
a," Highlands, lere they * to meet him with a conſi- 


: 
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derable VOM of troops; but they were unable to perform 
| ; their promiſes, and the king returned to his former refi 
ml dence, on an invitation from the committee of eſtates. The 
= | King was crowned at Scone, on the firſt of January, I651, 
_ when he received the covenant; and from that day. all per. 
1 ſons had acceſs to him, without diſtinction of party. The 
= Scots army was ready the beginning of June, before Crom. 
8 * well could take the field for wat of forage. The king {et 
= up his royal ſtandard at Aberdeen, from whence he march. 
\ th Dy to Stirling, and muſtered his army, which conſiſted of 
= 15 tees thoufand foot, and three thouſand horſe, commant- 
ed by himſelf in perſon, who appointed the Duke of Hz 
milton his lieutenant-general; and David Leſley major: ge. 
neral; Middleton lieutenant- general of the 17 and Mat 
ſe 3 major- general of the Engliſh. ' 
The parliament of England took care to bir Crom. 
bel With men, money, and proviſions, early enough to o-. 
pen the campaign. On the twenty- fourth of June, be 
marched againſt the king, whom he could not bring to an 
engagement; but took ſeveral little forts, and then fent ge- 
neral Lambert to invade the county of Fife, where he de 
feated four thouſand men, commanded, by major-general 
Brown, who had two thouſand of his men killed upon the 
ſpot, and himſelf taken priſoner, with moſt, of his officers, 
and twelve hundred men. By this means, Cromwell de 
prived the king of any further ſupplies from chat country, 
and reduced 1 ebe he came near; which. oblig ged the 


— 


t / 


T7 


ter wrote from the Duke of Hamilton to his niece, it penn 
to have been a deſperate ſtep: yet Lord Clarendon repre 

| ſents i it as a matter of election, rather than neceſſity, 

T he king received no interruption from Cromwell, and 
on the ſixth of Auguſt entered England, at the head of eigh 
tean thouſand men, who ie proclaimed him king. 


- Of = Bk 4% x3 22 - © Id 


Cromwell foreſaw, and foretold the fate of this march. He 


left major-general ' Monk in Scotland, with ſix thouſand 
men; and then followed the king, with the reſt of the ar- 


my, into England, who he imagined would march to Ton- 


don with all poſſible expedition. 
The king entered England full of hopes chat alt the ene- 


mies of the independency, as well preſbyterians as royaliſts, 


would join him: but he found himſelf diſappointed as he 
marched through Lancaſhire, where he expected moſt friends. 


He was Joined by James Stanley, earl of Derby, who raiſed 
fifteen' hundred horſe in Lancaſhire; which were met and 


defeated near Wiggan by colonel Lillburn, at the head of 


ten troops of horſe, who Killed moſt of the royaliſth, among 
whom were the brave Lord Widdrington and Sir Thomas 


Tildeſley. This defeat of the Earl of Derby intimidated the 
royaliſts in thoſe parts, and induced the king to proceed to 
Worceſter, where he arrived on the twenty- third of Auguſt, 
when he was honourably received, and ſolemnly proclaimed 


by the magiſtrates. His army was ſo much diminiſhed by 
deſertion, and there were ſuch little hopes of its being aug! 


mented; that the king was obliged" to intrench himſelf at 


4 


Worceſter, and expect the approach of his enemy. 1 


Cromwell, in his march, was joined by Fleet wood and 


Delborouph; with ſuch additional forces, that his amy as 
mounted to thirty thouſand men. He began with an at- 
tempt upon Upton - bridge, ſeven miles from Worceſter, de 


ſigning there, if poſſible, to paſs over his army. Lambert 


was appointed to manage this affair, who immediately de- 
tached a ſmall party of horſe and dragoons, to ſee how fea-. 
fible the enterprize might be. This party coming to the 


bridge, found it broken down, all but one plank. Over 
this theſe daring fellows paſſed; who finding the Scots took | 


the alarm, preſently betook themſelves to a church for ſecu- 
rity. Hereupon Maſſey, who Tay at Upton with about ſix- 

ty dragoons, and two b hundred horſe, ge 2 camifado on 
F | 


ad 
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the lch bur major-· general Lambert, bing än lebe 
ian time paſſed oV r a new ſupply of horſe, fell furiouſly 
uon the enemy's Party, and overpowering them, forced 
them to a retreat; which Maſſey ſupported with ſo much 
bravery, that ſometimes facing, then fighting, and ſo falling 
off, himfelf brought up the rear, and never quitted his ſta- 
tion, till he arrived with his men at Woreefſter) In this 
encounter his horſe was killed under him, and he received 
4 Hot in his arm. The bridge being thus gained, all poſſi- 
ble induſtry was uſed: to make it up; ſo that lieutenant · ge- 
Heral Fleetwood's army quickly paſſed: over; which ſtill 
marchin g forward, they laid a bridge over the Teame, 
which falls into the Severn, about a mile beneath Worceſ- 
ter: and the general, in the mean time, cauſed a bridge of 
boats to be laid over the Severn on his ſide; and-this for 
the better conjunction of the e and that the Enemy 
might be the more ſtraitenodd . 
Tbe Scots drawing out to ppb the W J 
paſſage, the lord- general reſolved to divert their deſign, or 
to oblige them to fight on great diſadvantage: towhich end, 
"Himſelf in per on led over the river two regiments of foot, 
colonel Hacker's horſe, and his own lifeguard, on that-fide 
of Wörceſter which he deſigned to attack. Whilſt this was 
doing, Reutenant - general Fleetwood,” affiſted-iby: colonel 
Goff's and major- general Dean's regiments of foot, main- 
tainecl a brave fight from hedge to hedge, which the Scots 
had lined thick with muſqueteers, judging tliat to bei the 
feſt Way. And indeed they ſtoutly maintained their 
ground)! till colonel Blake's, Gibbon's and Marſh's regiments 


Came in and joined with the others againſſ them upon 
N Wnich they retreated to Powiek bridge, where they were 


Again engaged by colonel Hains, Cobbet and Matthews; 
and perceiving they were not able to prevail, they thought 


clogs at laſt to ſecure themſelves by flying into Worceſter. 


Anz e alter, the king: _— a council of war, it was 


-- 


e | Of BN Ir 2 1 . r 85 | 
the eofolved to engage Cromwell himſelf, ,- Accordingly, they I 
aly BW on a ſudden allied out againſt him with ſo much fury, that | 
ced his:invincible life · guard could not ſuſtain, the ſhock, but | 
ach was forced to retire in ſome; diſorder ;; and his cannon liKe- 

s il wiſe wore for ſome time in the power of the king's. party;: 
ſta- but multitudes of-freſh. _ coming in at laſt chen the 


this 1 Cromwell's ſide. de avi 5 no 

ved WM be battle continued . threat or four; hours with, great 
n- Ange elt and various ſucceſs, till the Scots being oyerpow- = | 
ge. erediby Cramwell's ſuperior force, were totally routed, fly | 


tl ing away in great confuſion to ſecure themſelves. The 
ne, horſel made as faſt as they could back again towards, the 


ze(- i north; but the foot ran into the city, being cloſely purſued 
of by ſome of the conquerors, who furiouſly flew: through all 
for the ſtreets, doing ſuch terrible execution, that there was no- 
ny thing to be ſcen for ſome time but blood and ſlaughter. 


As ſoon as the lord-general had forced his way through 
Sudbury- gate, whilſt his party were killing and {laying all 
they met with, he with ſame regiments ran up to the Fort- 
royal, commanded by colonel Drummond; and being juſt 
about to ſtorm, he ſirſt ventured his perſon through whale 
ſhowers of ſhot, to offer the Scots quarter, if they, Would 

_ :preſently-ſubmit; and deliver up the fort; which theyyrefu- 
ing, he ſqon reduced it by force, and without merey put 
them all to the ſword, to the number of ſifteen hundred 
men. ¶ In the mean time very conſiderable parties were ſent 
after the flying enemy, and the country every where roſe 
upon them. The ſlain in the hattle were about four thou- 
land, and the priſoners taken in the fight and in the purſmit 

amounted to about ten thouſand; ſo that near all were loſt. 

The chief of the priſoners were duke Hamilton (brother of 
the late duke) who died ſoon after of his wounds; the Earl 
of Derby, who not long after was ſentenced to death, and 
loſt his head at Bolton ; the Earls of Lauderdale, Cor nwaxth, 
5 © Rothes;/and: Kelley the lord, Sinclare, Sir fa, Parking 
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ton, Sir Charles Cunningham, 'Sir Ralph Clare, major- 
ral Montgomery; major-general Piſcotty, Mr. Richard Pan- 


| thaw; ſecretary to the king, the general of the ordnance, the 


' adjutant-general of the foot; beſides ſeveral colonels, and 


other inferior officers. - There were alſo taken all their ar- 


tillery and baggage, a hundred and fifty - eight colours, the 


king's ſtandard, his coach and horſes, ' and ſeveral other 
things af great value. The king eſcuped, and having wan · 


dered for ſome time in diſguiſe about England, he at laſt 


found means to embark, and landed ſafely at Dieppe in . 
France. This great victory, which was juſtly looked upon 
as the deciſion of the grand cauſe between the king and the 
common-wealth, was obtained by general Cromwell on the 
third of September, the ſame day twelvemonth, that tlie 

Scots had ſuch a defeat given them by his forces at Dunbar, 
us loſt them their kingdom. Nothing remarkable happen- 
ell in the military hiſtory of England during ** ene | 
bf Cromwelb's and Charles II's. en eee wehen, 
James II. ſucceeded to the crown in February 1684, and 

G8 d eleventh of June, 1685, the Duke of Monmouth 


Hided at Lime, in Dorſetſhire. When he landed, he had 
i nh eighty- three followers; but in four days after his land- 
int he had two thouſand foot and three hundred hprſe. He 
Was proclaimed at Taunton, and by the time he arrived at 
| — his army conſiſted: of fix thouſand men, and 


ns again proclaimed king. His army would have increaſ- | 
ech prodigiouſly, if he had been properly ſupplied with mo- 


ney and arms. The Earl of Feverſham' was ſent” againſt 
bim with 2 regular army of two thouſand foot, and ſeven 


hundred horſe. Lord Grey behaved ill, and cowardly ran 
away, and Monmouth was defeated. The royaliſts had a- 

bout four hundred men killed, and the rebels about one 
"thouſand five hundred men killed, and one thouſand taken 


Priſoners. The duke was taken himſelf, and beheaded on 
Tower-Hill, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age. About tlic 


* 
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ae time, 3 was defeated in Scotland. James, by his 
arbitrary proceedings, had ſo alienated the minds of the peo - 
ple, that the Prince of Orange ſent, in October, his declara- 
tion for invading England, and on the fifth of November 
he landed at Torbay, with ſixty men of war, three hundred 
tranſports, and fourteen thouſand two hundred and twen- 
ty · wo land forces. Upon which, on the tenth of Decem- 
ber, the king took ſhipping at Whitehall ſtairs, and embark- 
ed for France; ; but being put back by contrary. winds, he 
arrived again at Whitehall on the ſixteenth... On the twen- 
ty-third,'he embarked again for France, Where he Was: well 
received. The French king promiſed to aſſiſt him in the 
reduction of Ireland, and - accordingly on the ſeventh of 
March, 1686, he ſent him off with thirteen... firſt-rate men 


of war, ſix thouſand French troops, with all the officers, 


courtiers, and prieſts, that came to attend James at St. Ger- 
main's, and a great tore of arms and ammunition, with two 
hundred thouſand ei in caſh; he likewiſe e Sm 2 
his coat of mail. . 
As Lewis the unten had 4003 king James into Irelagd, S225 
the houſe of commons addreſſed king William to declare 


war againſt France, and promiſed to ſupport. him to go 


through with the ſame. A proclamation Was publiſhed, to 
encourage the French proteſtants to tranſport themſelves 


into England, where great numbers arrived, and received 
that kind entertainment which queen Elizabeth gave tothe 
Walloons, whom the inquiſition had driven out of the Low- 
Countries. This was followed by the declaration of War 
againſt France on the ſeventh of May. The Duke of Ha- 


milton Was made the king's commiſſioner, and lord Melvil 8 
was appointed ſole ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, where a 


ſtrong party ill adhered to king James; though the c. 
vention had declared he had forfeited the right of the 
crown, Which was renouncing the family root and hranch. 

The Duke of Gordon kept poſſeſſion of Eainhurgk. caſtle for 
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they abdicated monarch; and the viſcount Dundee got hin : 
. gether a conſiderable body of pentlemen; with ſomezthou-\ 
 fahds of hightanders, who invited king James to quit Ire 
land, and to come over to Scotlund. Lientenatit-general 
Mackay commanded the forces for king William in Scot- 
land, wholleft Sir John Lancer to beſisge the caſtle of Edin · 
burgh'; while the general purſued lord Dundee into the 
highlands, and brought him to an engagement alter 4 very 
laborious march. The two armies met, on the twenty-lixth 
ot-May, at Killieranky, x few miles above Dunkeldy in the 
{hive Gf Perth. Mackay had four thouſand foot, and four 
troops of horſe: but Dundee had ſix thouſand three hun · 
dired foot, and one hundred horſe; with which he broke 
through the enemy, and obliged Mackay to retire in diſor- 
der, ho expected to have been totally defeated; when lord 
Dundee was killed by a random ſhot, whoſe ſingle loſs diſ . 
animated the men, and gave Mackay the victory. The loſs 
on both ſides was exaggerated: dur if Dundee had h ved, he 
miglit have ſecured Scotland for king James; which me] 
5 have prevented king William from ſending any fortes; or 
going himfelf to freland: for this nobleman was ſo well yak 
lißed to command the intractable highlanders, that his vie- 
tory was reported and believed for ſome time at Edinburgh, 
where the parliament was in the utmoſt conſternation, and 
_ theimimiſtry thought of abandoning the government, till 
their fears were diſſipated by the ar death of Dun- 
der, and tke ſucceſs of Mackay 0 bas ont ngo nich 
Ale Duke of Gordon defended: Edioburghedite till: lie! 
thirteenth of June, when he ſurrendered up that important! 
fortreſs; witlr all his garriſon, upon condition that tkeir livos lan 
mould be ſpared. The lords Dunmore, Tarbar, and! Lo- Wwe: 
vantz with ſome others, were ſecured as diſaffected perſons. Milt 
'Atort was ſoon after built at Innerlochy, which Was called Cc 
Mert William, and ſerved to cut off the communication be tia 
tween the northern and ſouthern. highlanders. The party for . 
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ig James were unable to make any cunfiderablerediencer; 
ou * the death of lord Dundee, and the deſign u nenen | 
Ire. N ta for uniting the two kingdoms; wliereby the whote iſlaneg 
eral of Great Britain acknowledged the ſovereignty of king 
dot-⸗ william, and fubmitted to his- government, But Ireland 
lin- vas ſe far from following the example of Scotland, that it 
the N vas more than two ar bafune that Wadde, was, an ee 8 
ery reduced to Obedience. 2 N . i tub net ad lefgi cd 
xth W As king William was attended by ſeveral WR ol dis; 
the ¶ Itinction into England, ſo king James was attended into Ire- 


land by the Duke of Berwick, and his brother; the Mar- 
quis of Powis, whom he had created a duke; the Earls of 


ſor- Wand Thomas Howard; the lords Drummond, Dungan, Fren- 


ord arauht, Buchan, Hunſdon, and Brittas; the biſhops of Cheſs) + 
diſ ter and Galway; and the lord chief juſtice Herbert, Witñn 


los eleven baronets, fourteen colonels, ſix lieutenant colonels, 
and ſixteen majors, who were all Engliſh, Scoteh and hh. 


Mr. de Rozen, marihal de camp; and three Heutenant- gene- 
ras, with Mr. d' Avaux, as ambaſſador, who entirely gavern- 


liſted; -; Attumen kg ot Tarts £5 4h 93 
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till» N whoſe deputy Tyrconnel had diſarmed all the proteſtants in 
un- None day, and had formed an army of papiſts, amounting to 
uc chirty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe; which were 


up arms; and declared for the new government. The ca- 
lamities of 1641 were apprehended by the proteſtants, Who 


Lo-/ were threatened with another general maſſacre by the pa- 
ns. fiſts; in revenge for what they had ſuffered under Oliver 

led Ncromwell, and many of them quitted the kingdom, rather 
be · 
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Dover, Melfort, Abercorn, and Seaforth; the lords: Henry 


The principal French officers were, the marquis d Eſtradtes, 


ed the nee wen ee n _— Dade, NIE: — fe 
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ſufficient to!fwaYlow up thoſe in the north, who had taken 
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ther for their on defence in che foutkera 204 oe T 
_ provinces of Munſter and Ulſter. = 60; ©8 $675 ee 
"King James made his public e into lin on t 
| | twenty-fourth of March, with all the oftentaticn of a com 0 
queror; where he new · modelled the countil, created Tyn * 
connel a duke, and iſſued ſeveral proclamations; for raiſiag 
the value of Iriſh. money, ſupplying the army, and aſſem 
bing a parliament to meet at Dublin on the ſeventh; of Du 
Je aa The king adted Iike a prieſt; and made himſelf de 
teſtetl by the proteſtants, who were moſt, numerous in Vl 
er re they held Derry, and ſome other places for king 
William. They even ventured into the field; but wen! 
| defeated by general Hamilton, at Dromore, i in Abe count) n. 
of Down; and obliged to retreat into their ſtrong holds 
hich encouraged king James to march towards the nortty 
with twenty thouſand men, to force them to bis abedicncejſſh 7 
He took Kilmore and Colerain; after which, he -inveRedÞ 
3 1 where che inhabitants prepared for a noble debenen f 
The city of Derry, or Londonderry, is the capital of tui 
bsunty, and ſituated on the river Mourn, five miles ſouth of Þ'% r 
the lake or bay of Lougbfoyle, one hundred and four milg{Wgh 
north-weſt of Dublin. King William had appointed com of t 
nel Lundy governor of this important place; and fort ch 
better defence, had ſent two regiments from England, ande 
the command of colonel Cunningham and colonel Richards 
ho never landed their men; and, together with. Lund 5 
ſhamefully abandoned the citizens to the fury of à ſiegi | 
There were about ſeven thoufand fighting men in the tom . 
vhs took courage from deſpair, and were determined to Ji fle ſieg 
eriſice their lives rather than ſurrender the town, Which w] ouſkn 
inveſted'by king James on the eighteenth of April, and mmi 
bravely defended by/a clergyman, when it was meanly. d b, W. 
ſerted by the governor. This reverend patriot Was } Vikeir 
Walker, rector of Donahmore, in the cbunty of Tyrone, ho "The 
commanded a regiment of his nee, and took AA MIngt 
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ow phe 1 of the city, in conj junction ens 
; jp ger, Who maintained the prey __ it. was e N 
the on the thirtieth of July. 

78 had only twenty Suns, I ten i os ont 

ch made them implore à ſpeedy aſſiſtance from England; 

Wtheir uncommon ſpirit made king James retire from the 
on the twenty-ninth of April, to meet his parlament 
Pub. while marſhal de Rozen continued the ſiege. 

pr general Kirk was fent from England to relieve Der- 

| but his loyalty was ſuſpected on account of his fangui- 

conduct to the unhappy adherents of the Duke of 
mouth; notwithſtanding he had deſerted that monarch; 

ſwhoſe cauſe he had purchaſed all his infamy. He bad 
„ ſtores, and proviſions, to relieve the befieged, who 

e reduced to ſuch extremities of famine, that they were 

to feed on rats; tallow, and hides. They all, to a man, 

c lice: Romans: though the proteſtants, for thirty miles 

I, were ſtript, and drove under the walls of Derry, to 


rd officer, and not commanded: by king James; 
Hugh it was contrary to every act of humanity, and ma- 


wT Eon while their eſtates, farms, and habitations, were 


arees, and pilferers, who went from the army, follow- 
1 Puder and obeyed the council. At laſt, Kirk hap- 


th of July; which obliged the French general to raiſe 
[®fiege on the thirtieth. The garriſon loſt about three 


6. Walker embarked for . 2 With an addreſs of thanks 
Mkcie-maſetties, N 
1 of r in the countyes Fermanagh, 


bo before the eyes of the befieged. This act was done 


.b of theſe unfortunate people periſhed with cold; hanger; 


adered, ruined; and deſolated, by the ſtraggling ſoldiers, 
yſent three! ſhips to the relief of the town on the twen 


and men, and the beſiegers about eight thouſand, Who 
Mmitted unparalleled barbarities in their retreat, While 


— 
. 


too tchoufabll men, commanded by colonel. Berry, a 


lieved; after which: they defeated der thouſand Iriſh it of waits 


chor in Bantrylbay, in the county of Cork,. The Fre 


Ls athe' ſea, landed five thouſand men, and returned unmeld 


2 % he parlament of England: had raiſed eightes 


01 gus. bay, i in the county of Antrim; where be ſafely Jang 
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hd wick 
the 2 


ed ſix thouſtind? Frith; commanded by general Mach 
near 'Newton-Batler, on the ſame day that Derry»: 94 


march to Sligo. Si 6 eee ee 1 +2316 al oblig 
* Na ſooner had James landed in Uchend with the Fred 
forces, than he was followed by another fleet of twenh ars. 
Leicht men of war, and five! fire-ſhips, with ar great nu 
of tranſport · ſlips, under the command of Monſieur Chat ce 

: Renaud, who was perceived by admiral Herbert, with if Ir t 
deen men of war, on the thirticth of April, as he lay af . 


admiral came out of the bay, and began the engagemg "ak 
Which continued two hours with great warmth, thay dy Ki 
wich little lofs on either ſide: but the French admiral; h in 
un 
to Hreſt, boaſting à victory ren che Engliſh admirubah en. 
neceived che thanks of the: hoxife of commons, mH vag Wki 
aten Earl of Torrington for higtbravery 134 gh al if duct 

ot While 
b foity and five of horſe; far the reduction ol byl I wye 
2wherethey.atlowed king James a ſuſſicient leiſprei:ti 4 m 
der himſelf inuicihle: nor could the troops under m n 
Schomberg ſat faib from Cheſter and Liverpoabtill esa hi al 
of Anguſtz when he was ohliged ta go over With ated 
of the forces, and without the meceſſary artillery;; Qt _ 
convoy. He met with a favourable paſfage, and am! 
without any interruption, on the thirteenth /in Carr 


Ae 

lt 
his men; and immediately beſieged the town of Car rich 
- $08, which ſyrrendered on the twenty - event. 308 ing 
„The marſhal was joined by the reſt,of his forces o Pirit 
"ithir tycfirſt: but, inſtead of landing twenty-three. thopk aK 


men, they were only fourteeng and he ſtill e. the'c 
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dee fm Newrys, and left / the tom n aſhes; on 


0 Loe approach of marſhal» Schomberg: but general Rozen 

Wmaited for him at Drogheda with a ſuperior force, which 
1 obliged the marſhal to encamp at Dundalk, amongſt bogs . 
Land een, loſt the flower 1 lar e e 1 wy 8 


wet * „1720. TFH. "rf F453 "31:#{ 17 „ S167 8 
uh tone! Sarsficld-took Sligo for king Jo nd] mar 


Fr u inclemencylof the weather, as if they N come to an 
Lernen. 04 2 25 TE Bun SN IA 4; 481 $475 M1 1158 
* 
P itendea to command in Ireland himſelf; which implied, 


5 Na this was-toibe a deciſive campaign, and occaſioned the 


DNN each monaruli to ſendb a further ſupply of men and money 


ase en king Hanes The Engliſhifleet was employed in con · 
* {dating the queen of Spain from Holland to the Groyne; 


@ Wed five thouſand ſoldiers to Ireland, and broughtithat 
| — — to France, without any interruptien, Ring 
nam Rad alſo augmented the army commanded by mar- 
dh in Schemberg, with ſeven thouſand mercenary Danes, un- 
the Princę of Wirtimberg.: Both armies were early in 
Leun, alick any Ikirmiſhes happened. The Duke of 


bo 


. 
1 
F 


J of Charlemorit; and Balligary; after Which, the arri- 
ef King William gave new life to his men, and obliged 
gal Las James to leave nm mae giving the ſame 
esche. bt od d havior wn lat UH 
aue chem reviewed his Jt at | Langhans in 
—— which he found to conſiſt of Engliſh, 
| hz French, Danes, aud Germans, who made N 


en 
ano 
ich 
Jang 
ich 
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Abd his march towards that town. "a Ber - 


omberg wus joined by four regiments from pms 
ka ul t the campaign ended without a battle, though the En- | 
\ lang troops ſuffered as much from the :dampneſsof+the ſoil, 


King William had given public notice to all Europe, that 


aue the French fleet came out again from Breſt, ſafghfcon- 


Wick; with four thouſand iIriſh;; was defeated at Cavan 
colonel/ Waleſſy, while marſhab Schomberg reduced che 2 


14 . The a went 6, ES 
my of thirty ſx thouſand effective men. - The Trish 2 
9 ee from Atherdee, in the county of euere on 
approach of King William, and encamped on the ſoun 
| "fide of the river Boyne, near Drogheda, where they oak di 
poſed an army of eight thoutand French andeighteen how. You 
land Lriſh, in all twenty-fix thouſand men, with which king! 
James was obſtinately reſolved to hazard a general batt ty: 
and make one grand effort for the recovery of his crowy thts 
though contrary 4q»the advice of all his officers; Who dd the « 
red him to ſtrengthen the garriſons, eee furthi| #4 
xcinforcement from France. n le 5 ed 
my The river Boyne flowed. between hs two armies; au fen 
notwithſtanding James was very advantageouſly fituated, by r 
king, William was determined to paſs the river, and giv 
battle to.hiv-enemy, who was the fatherofhis wife, and 


by marſhal Schomberg. F —— 
far three kingdoms, with a/ thirſti of ambition, not un 
tended. with a. ſpirit of revenge; antl this important ſtalk 
Was ti he decided on the firſt of July, which was a (dayiaf 
4c Kat James, as the third of September had been 
His h. eee years before, at Worceſter.. 
_ 1 Wand C0 noitred the enemy the evening bef 
8 che battle, when he received a flight wound from a canine 
ball, which grazed his right. ſhoulder, as itrebouride 
a bank, and it was reported that he was dead. 
ſpect was paid to the perſon of king James, who had fowl | 
tents, adjoining. to his own, beat down by A 
non. But king William had his flight wound dreſſed 
ſhewed himſelf to the whole army, and gave orders to pi 
the river early the next morning i 
Ihe Boyne was about waiſt high, and Eing William for 
ed it with his army in three different places; in which 80 
found leſs reſiſtance than he expected: but afterwards wi by 
with more die es than he had . becauſe he n | 


! 
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an moraſs to 8 over, nex Wee was 2 
1 Wn that formed a natural intrenchment: "King Willam* | 
sat the head of his left wing, with the generals Kirk and 


oo ſydney 31 and his right wing was headed by the generals 


ah by: Every man wore a green ſprig in "his hat; and when 
owe the two wings had: paſſed the river; they were followed by 
4a de center, which was unſupported with cavalry, Wc . 
thi to ſack danger; that marſhal Schombergwas firſt w oιjQ 
a by a party of horſe, and theft killed by a mutet ball 
wy form one of his own! men, which ſhot him in the hape of 
ated Wneck. The Iriſh horſe; with the French and Swils; "who 
gin wore pieces of white paper in their hats, behaved wich great 
dh] courage; but the Triſh infantry ſfiewedd ſuch cowardice, 
off hat neither king James, count Lauzun, nor general Hanil- 
un, could bring them to their duty; while King William, 
Lad the Prince of Denmark; with the Daniſh, Dutch; ha 
ama borſe, ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that tlie) 


ui Faded by king William for forfeiting Bis horiour, WT re- 
9h aches by king James with deſerting his poſt. The 10s 
A marſhal Schomberg had like to have been fatal tb the 


off and the Iriſh would never face again, when Hamilton Was 
en ken. King James was not diſtinguiſped in this action, 
von ind was adviſed by Lauzun to ay to Dublin, while he con- 
call} ducted the retreat, which ſeems to have been well execu- 
ell ted; for the French and Iriſh loſt only one thouſand five 
landred common men, with the marquis &Hocquincourt, 

brd Dongan, and lord Carlingford. King William loſt no- 
b hore than four hundred men; but the death of marſhal 
0 S$thqmberg was an irreparable toſs, who was fourſcore and 
wo when he died, in defence of the Proteſtant religion, 

hut * he had Shi — n and doctor 
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Höh Ponglas; youth eee Poets and Ovirkirk; lle 
ing] ar Thal Schomberg directed the center, which was all infan⸗ 


1 | keen and left Hamilton priſoner,” WhO Was b. = 


Englith army; but his death was nobly revenged by his fon, | 


_— 


96. 3 he Ma en; His roa . S 
| Walker, who. had Lo nobly nating Derry, unkappily © by 


in this engagement. e FEE 

I be victory obtained by king! William, at the Bernd 4 
| fabliſhed him upon the throne. of, Ireland, as well as upon 
the thrones of England and Scotland. He neglected to pus 
ue the Iriſh in their retreat to Dublin, where king Jamal t 
. © een, aſſembled the n to benen he com 


L Was . never. more to has. an Iriſh: umy, bud | 
would ſhift. for himfelf as they muſt do- .. The; diſpiritedf þ 

| monarch, was in poſſeſſion of the capital; of a kingdom dy 

SG voted. ta his ſervices: he had {till an army of twenty - fou fegt 
Eo. thouſand: men at leaſt in the field, and fifteen thouſand mane} md: 
ES in garriſons; beſide? an expectation of ſupplies from — 6 
all which could not prevail upon him to oppoſe the torrent 

l of 45 | ot and his puſillanimity ſunk him even below coms| 
Paſſion. - He left Dublin the next morning, and. went t 
atert ord, where he took ſhipping, and fell in with the 
French ſquadron, which: ſafely convoyed him to France; 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days at St. Germain's 
by: lvigg upon the bounty of Lewis, and a yearly penſion 
af ſeventy- two A Ane. . about four oa | 
pounds ſterling. - I IE r 
Drogheda — pa the * as * as it vm 
ſummoned; and the proteſtants of Dublin invited him ta 
that city, from whence the Iriſh army had retired toward 
Limerick; but king William was afraid the French would 
make a deſcent, upon England, or chat the jacobites would 
form a conſpiracy, againſt his queen, and was preparingeta 
return to that kingdom, when he received advice that al 
danger was over. He then proceeded to Dublin; encamp 
ed his army at Finglaſs, and publiſhed a eee of pa f thi 
don and protection to ſuch of the Iriſh as ſhould return t@ 
IE - their dwellings by the firſt of Auguſt. He reduced the 
braſs money to its intrinſic value; z and then divided his at 


4 : h : | 
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fol bi into two chills which broke up their camp on "the 
=. tinetecnth, to reduce the Irifh garriſons, 153 2476 0h 
16 &f + General Douglas could not reduee Athlone ; while Was 


pen jwford and Duncannon ſurrendered, like Drogheds;' to the 
any lag; who then reſolved to beſiege Limerick, eee | 
I aanel and Lauzun had drawn all their force. 
om The king inveſted the whole town with his army; but 
h tis train of artillery was intercepted and deſtroyed by colo - 
but iel Sarsfield. However, fome pieces were ſent from Water! 
ited] ford, and a breach was made on the twenty-ſeventh of Aus 


de uſt, when the town was attempted by ſtorm, and the be- 
ur fegers repulſed, with the loſs of five hundred men killed; 

are] ind one thouſind wounded, which obliged — to raiſe 

ace; the ſiege. 

nt His majeſty: appointed count Schbes commander in ener 
om ¶ ofhis army, which was ordered into winter quarters: he al- 


te tote put the civil government under lord Sydney, and Thñꝰ ?- 
the ms Conningſby, Eſq; as lords juſtices, and returned to 4 
0 Lagland the beginning of September wt | 


'S | The Earl of Marlborough had been neglec 
zan ifemploying the Dutch commanders; but he had intefeſt 
and though to procure a body of troops in England, for the 
reduction of ſome places in Ireland, when the king Had 


df landed near Cork, on the twenty · third of September, 
Were he was joined by four thouſand Danes, under the 
| Jake of Wittemberg, and opened the fiege, which was 


. alen to cover the roy Was — wounded. The 


an „England, where he was joyfully received by the peo 
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mal chſed his campaign. The earl intended to reduce Cor 
| ind Kingfale. He embarked with ſive thouſand men, which 


ta] tontinred with ſuch warmth, that the garriſon, confiſtingof | 
al tur ne ens urn en, the twenty eig uch! but 


ta Harl of Marlborough alſo obliged the garriſor of Kingfale to . 
berender on the ſixteenth of October; and then returned - 
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1 they were proud to have a general of their own; wh 


had been more ſucceſsful than his rivals. Thus king James , 


was this year driven out of Ireland, and a! YER Arr. that 


ee —ont;nk was abandoned by the French. n og 


King William provided for the ſecurity: of Scotland, and 
appointed general Ginkle commander in chief in Ireland, 
though it was expected the Earl of Matlboronugh would 
have been honoured with that command; inſtead of which, 


campaign in Flanders. When the king had adfuſted mat 
ters for the ſecurity of church and ſtate, he fet out again 


2 but it was dhe ſecond of June before he took «the 
man. + OL bels Das olg 


rived from France, on the fourth of May, with general g. 
Ruth, and many other French officers, who were convoyt 
over by twelve men of war, which alſo carried large quan 
ttities of arms, ammunition, and other neceſſary ſupplies, 0 
maintaining the Iriſn war. The lords juſtices; and gene 
Ginkle, iſſued ſeveral proclamations” to induce the Iriſh 
diers to lay down their arms, and to deter others from'yy 
ving them aſſiſtance; which were of little effect, and bol 
armies were in motion early in the ſpring; when = 
ſkirmiſhes happened in different places, till the arrivi 
general St. Ruſh, who was ſent over to have the chief e M lt 
mand in prejudice of all the Iriſh officers," and iſſued oi 
his orders in the name of king Lewis, inſtead of king Jams 


county of Weſt-Meath; from whence he decamped on'th 


Baltymore, conſiſting of one thouſand men, to om 1 


| 
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he was permitted to accompany his majeſty to 'make the] 


for Holland, on the ſecond of May, and the next day arrival. 
at the Hague, from whence he had been abſent only three 


King hes had 1 conſlderdbte army, and eme ſtrongg 
towns remaining in Ireland; where three thouſand men ar 


General Ginkle aſſembled his troops at Mullingar, in thy * 
ſixth of June, and two days after obliged the garriſon 0 | 


diſcr etion. General St. Ruth aſſembled his troops bein 
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the town of POM and general Ginkle inveſted, the 


town on thenineteenth, which was bravely taken by ſtorm 


on the thirtieth; in the very face of the French general, 


{| who thought. it impoſſible for the Engliſh, to make ſuch an 
attempt, and ſuddenly decamped in the night towards the 
caſtle of Aghrim, in the county of Gallway, about ſixteen 


miles ſouth-weſt. of Athlone; with a reſolution to decide 
the fate of the kingdom by a general battle; though he 


vught to have proclainied war at any rate, as general Ein- 


kle wanted to finiſh it at any expence, 
While general St. Ruth was drawing off the Iriſh garri- 


— to augment his army, it was neceſſary for general Gin- 
Ke to quit Athlone, paſs. the Shannon, and give battle at 


Aghrim : which he began to put in execution on the terith 


ol July, and the next day encamped on the river Suck, within 
three miles of the enemy. General St. Ruth ſhewed himſelf 
an excellent officer in the choice of his ground, and the diſ- 


poſition of the camp; but general Ginkle was reſolyed to at- 


tick him, under theſe diſadvantages, and with inferior. force. 


The French general had an army of twenty-five thouſand 


29 — and the Dutch general only eighteen thouſand, with 


| eri which he began the attack, on Sunday the twelfth of July, 


about eleven in the morning; and St. Ruth endeavoured to 


v6 animate his men to give their enemies a proper reception, 


by informing them of the ſtake for which they contended, 
and ſwearing to abide: by their colours.. . The Engliſh be- 


Al gan the battle with amazing ſpirit, andthe Iriſh fought as if 
fl they were inſpired, which made the Engliſh think of re- 
off treating, when that would have been more dangerous than 


ighting;. and St. Ruth cried out, Now. will I beat the 


tu Engliſh army to the gates of Dublin;“ which was what 


king William had done to the Iriſh army when he defeat- 


of <d it at the Boyne. General Talmaſh rallied the Engliſh | 
era Tegiments, and recovered the day; while general St. Ruth 
ng vas killed with a cannon-ball, as he was making 2 noble 
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effort to obtain the victory, and his death was followed 12 
With a total defeat of his army, who immediately fled to- 
| wards Limerick, and' were purſued, with great ſlaughter, 
The Iriſh had four thouſand men killed, and fix hundred | | 
taken priſoners: but the Engliſh had only ſeven hundred 7 
Killed; rw by this victory, determined thewar in Ireland, 10 
of J vly, : 24 Is was vetted again on Fe fourteenth | 
f Auguſt. The remains of the Iriſh army had aſſembled TH 

in this town, and amounted to ſixteen thouſand men, who || © 
Were determined to make a good defence, or obtain good 50 
terms. Tyrconnel died of a broken heart, to ſee himſelf 1s 
| an of power, deſpiſed by the Iriſh, and hated by the 10 
French, but the befiegers found ſuch warm work, that | *f 
they * not oblige the Iriſh to capitulate till the third of 50 
Odober, when they obtained very honourable terms, for. the Fr 
exerciſe of the Roman catholic religion, or their free reti- 
ring out of the kingdom; Which were extended to all the 
French and Iriſh troops and garriſons throughout the nath 5 
on. © Thus the garriſon of Limerick, with ſwords in their 4 
hands, obtained more by a deſperate reſiſtance, than their 65 

| countrymen had by an early ſubmiſſion ; and, if their ſurren · - 
der finiſhed the war, they had the en of making the 
fineſt capitulation that ever had been known. A few regs Wee 
ments laid down their arms: but the reſt were conducted | 
to France, where they have always been formidable to ER. 70 
gland. King James was now deprived of all hopes in Ire h 
land. Many Iriſh families had formerly quitted the king · 70 
dom, rather chan ſubmit to Oliver Cromwell; and their ex- 71 

| ample was now followed by many refagebs, who went on 1 
board the French fleet, under the protection of Lewis the 45 
fourteenth, rather than transfer their allegiance from. James M0 
the ſecond to William the third. _ 13 
In 1692, the French king meditated a deſign to invade} 85 
Xogland, and for this purpoſe aſlembled thirty thouſand f 


r 
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nes between Cherburg and La Hogye in Normandy. The 
combined fleet of England and Holland met in the Downs. 


Tue militia was raiſed, and à camp formed. King James 


757 to Normandy to conduct this e and publiſh- 
the crown, (RIS bis hopes ii in era Tourville; though 
h e had the misfortune to ſee him defeated by the allied fleet, 
by fiſting of ninety-nine ſhips of the line; the French had 

only. forty-four ſhips of the line, as the, Toulon fleet could 

pot; not join them, The engagement began on the nineteenth 
5 May. Superiority of number obliged the F rench to run; 
three of their: 


1 7 but! it Was ppolhblg to take « ar deſtroy. the onde 
por 


ceived a fall from his horſe as he was riding. in Hampton- 
court park, the conſequence of Which was, that he declined 
en the eighth of. March, when he expired, about. Fes * 
flock in the morning. 
Queen Anne was ee the ſame da 0 war 4 
{ France was proclaimed, on the mn of May. 
Alliance was entered into; the Dutch were to by 


: oy lixty thauſand men, beſides their garriſons the Engliſh 
Were to furniſh forty thouſand, and the Emperor twenty- 


four thouſand, excluſive ( of the aſſiſtange af the empire; but 
the Engliſh always bore the greateſt burden: for in the ſe- 


| cond year of the war ſhe had fifty thouſand, and towards 


the e end of it, her own troaps, with thoſe of her allies in the 


different places which were the ſeat of the war, e 
to two hundred and twenty thouſand ſoldiers. 


Keyſerſwaert was the firſt town that was beſieged, on the 


Dy gighteenth of April, but did not ſurrender till the fifteenth 
of June. 
two thouſand wounded. 


The beſiegers had OR Nano men Kiled.a and 
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\ 


largeſt ſhips got into Cherburg, where they 
were burnt by admiral Delaval; and twelve gat to LA 


On « the twenty- Arlt of February, 1702, king William r. re- | 
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On che ſecond of July, the Earl of Marlborough N 


at Nimeguen, and aſſembled an army of ſixty thoutand' | 
men: With theſe, and ſome other bodies which joined bim, 
fixty-two cannon, eight mortars and haubitzers, and twen-, 

ty-four pontons, he encamped at Deckenberg. Having held 
there a council of war of all the general officers, 1 in order to 
concert the operations for the remainder of the campaign, 
he cauſed the army of the allies to craſs the Maeſe near, 
Grave, and encamped within two leagues and an half of 
the French, who were entrenched 8 ech and Ge: 


nep⸗ and ſuperior in force to the allies. 


After ſeveral marches, and other motions to Ms 80 


; French to a. battle, his lordſhip evidently perceived that they 
were as deſirous to avoid, as he was to come to an engage-. 
ment, whach they ſhewed by retreating continually, or by 


j poſting £ e in ben ch 15 therefore 1 re- 


JEU 


eee with” Macfticht. : "At Gearenbirods, jr ks 
theſe marches they took a caſtle, ſeated in a moraſs, and 


ſurrounded by a double moat, with good paliſadoes. Lord. 


Cuts. commanded the attack. Soon after General Schultz, 
With a ſmall detachment, fix- cannon, and Wo haybitzer 
took the town and caſte of Wert. | 


Marlborough fat down before Venlo on. 2 ee 


52 Auguſt. Venlo is ſituated on the banks of a little iſle 


Which is formed by the junction of the Maeſe with. the * 
vulet of Staven. In the year 1 558, the firſt bombs Were 


thrown againſt this place; and in a little time after they 
were with greater ſucceſs made uſe of at the ſiege of Watch- 
tendonk. It was now defended by ſix battalions of foot, 
two ſquadrons of horſe, thirty-eight cannon, and twelve mor- 
tars, all furniſhed with plenty of ammunition. The troops 
employed i in the in ol were thirty-two battalions, thirty fi 
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bitzers, and a great number of cohorns. 


' 
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ſquadrons, fixty-four cannon, twenty-four mortars as hau- 
This place being 
inveſted by the Dutch and Pruſſian horſe, and a ſufficient 
number of foot being arrived, they began to break ground 
ou the twenty-ninth of Auguſt. The Engliſh, under the 
command of lord Cuts, opened the trenches in the quarters 
of baron Obden, general of the horſe ; and the troops of 
the king of Pruſſia did the fame on the other ſide of the 

laeſe, without the loſs of a man. The Prince of Naſſau 
daarbruck commanded the ſiege, and I gk Wannen _— * 
the direction of the attacks. XII 2 

The batteries being got ready, they fired upon the bude ES 
on the fifth of September, with all the fury imaginable.” 
They began on the ſixth the attack of fort St. Michael, 
which is on the other fide of the river; and the Engliſh, 
under lord Cuts, carried it by aſſault on the eighth, having 
entered it, together with the French, after driving them 
from the covert-way. The garriſon was conducted to 
Boeſleduce and Nimeguen, and they immediately erected a 
battery in the fort, from whence they played with great fu- 


xy on the town, which was taken on the twelfth, by a very 


ſingular accident. The beſiegers, having received news of 
the taking of Landau, were drawn up in order of battle, to 
make three general diſcharges of the artiflery and ſmall 
arms, according to cuſtom. The beſieged, wi were alrea- 
dy in diſtreſs, obſerving this, and conceiving they were a- 
. to make a general aſſault, immediately beat a parly; 

and hoſtages being given on each fide, the capitulation was 


ligned on the thirteenth, "JUS the N conducted to . 


Antwerp. 

Soon after the taking of Venlo, the count de Noyelles 
vas detached with a body of troops to beſiege Stevenſwaert, 
and the Prince of Naſſau Saarbruck to inveſt Roermonde. 
The officer who commanded in Stevenſwaert did not wait 
fill a breach was made before he ſurrendered the Pes: he 

| 84 
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On the ſecond of July, the Earl of Marlborough arrived. 
at Nimeguen, and aſſembled an army of ſixty thouſand' 
men: With theſe, and ſome other bodies which joined him, 


fixty-two cannon, eight mortars and haubitzers, and twen- 
ty - four pontons, he encamped at Deckenberg. wk ghelc 5 


there a council of war of all the general officers, 1 in order to 
concert the operations for the remainder of the campaign, 


he cauſed the army of the allies to craſs the Maeſe near 
Grave, and 'encamped within two leagues and an half of 
the French, who were entrenched between 2 CO and. Se. 


nep⸗ and ſuperior in force to the allies. . 
After ſeveral marches, and other motions to ee 80 


: French to a, battle, his lordſhip evidently perceived that they 
Were as deſirous to avoid, as he was to come to an engage- 
ment, which they ſhewed by retreating continually, or by 


poſting themſelves i in inacceſſible places. - - He therefore re- 


folved, i in concert with the deputies of the ſtates general, to 
drive the enemy from ſuch places as they had on the Maeſe, 


in order to ſecure the navigation of that river, and thecom- 
At Gravenbroek, during 
theſe marches they took a caſtle, ſeated in a moraſs, and 
ſurrounded by a double moat, with good paliſadoes. Lord 
Cuts commanded the attack. Soon after General Schultz, 
With a ſmall detachment, ſix cannon, and t two baubitzers, 
took the town and caſte of Wert. , | 
Marlborough ſat down before Venlo on the 7 -ninth 


munication , with Maeſtricht. 


of Auguſt. Venlo is ſituated on the banks of a little iſle 


Which is formed by the junction of the Maeſe with the ri- 
vulet of Staven. 


thrown againſt this place; and in a little time after they 


In the year 1 558, the firſt bombs were 


were with greater ſucceſs made uſe of at the ſiege of Watch- 
It was now defended by ſix battalions of foot, 
two ſquadrons of horſe, thirty- eight cannon, and twelve mor- 
tars, all furniſhed with plenty of ammunition. The troops 
employed 3 in the ſiege were * battalions, thirty fis 
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ſquadrons, ſixty-four cannon, twenty-four mortars and hau- 
bitzers, and a great number of cohorns. This place being 
inveſted by the Dutch and Pruſſian horſe, and a ſufficient 
aumber of foot being arrived, they began to break ground 
on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt. The Engliſh, under the 
command of lord Cuts, opened the trenches in the quarters 
of baron Obden, general of the horſe; and the troops of 
the king of Pruſſia did the ſame on the other ſide of the 
Maeſe, without the loſs of a man. The Prince of Naſſau 
Saarbruck commanded the ſiege, and Wee enn had 
the direction of the attacks. 

The batteries being got ready, they fired upon the plots 5 
on the fifth of September, with all the fury imaginable. 
They began on the ſixth the attack of fort St. Michael, 
which is on the other ſide of the river; and the Engliſh, 
under lord Cuts, carried it by affault on the eighth, having 
entered it, together with the French, after driving them 
from the covert-way. The garriſon was conducted to 
Boeſleduce and Nimeguen, and they immediately erected a 
battery in the fort, from whence they played with great fu- 
ry on the town, which was taken on the twelfth, by a very 
ſingular accident. The beſiegers, having received news of 
the taking of Landau, were drawn up in order of battle, to 
make three general diſcharges of the artillery and ſmall 
arms, according to cuſtom. The beſieged, wc Were alrea- 
dy in diſtreſs, obſerving this, and conceiving they were 2- 
bout to make a general aſſault, immediately beat a parly; 
and hoſtages being given on each fide, the capitulation was 
igned on the thirteenth, and the arri conducted to 
Antwerp. 

Soon after the taking of Venlo, the count de Noyelles 
was detached with a body of troops to beſiege Stevenſwaert, 
and the Prince of Naſſau Saarbruck to inveſt Roermonde. 


The officer who commanded in Stevenſwaert did not wait 
1 a breach was made before he ſurrendered the Pers he 
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capitulated on the firſt of October, and on the third be and 


his garriſon marched out, in order to be candied. 0 Ne 


There was now nothing wanting but the whing os Bo 
| ermonde (a place of more importance, thaugh not ſo ſtrong 
as Venlo) to render the navigation ſafe from Grave to Ma. 
| eſtricht. The trenches were opened before that city in the 
night, between the ſecond and third of Oddber. As th 
fiege was carried on with great yigour, it was hrought to 
capitulate on the ſeventh, and the. garriſon marched out on 
the ninth, with four r of HNOR, as were Fondpdel 
to Louvain. 120 
On the thirteenth of Oftober, the army pr the les ab 
| peared before Liege, and ſoon after their troops entered. the 
town, which the French had abandoned i in the morning, in 
order to retire to the citadels. As this city is a member of 
the empire, they took poſſeſſion of it in his imperial mae 
ſty's name. It was agreed by the allies, that they would not 
make any uſe of the town in WASHING! the citadels, to the 
at It might eſcape ruin. | 1 01 5 
; atteries being in order, they Sa on the gmail 
eth ih tlie morning to fire on the great citadel; and the 
N fame evening the trenches were opened 1 in two * that 
two attacks might be made, one by the Engliſh on the Tight, 
and the other by the Dutch on the left. They, puſhed their 
app Jac hes that night within forty. paces, of the counter 
ſcavp. © The next day the hereditary Prince of Heſſe, lieu 
tenant-general, relieved the trenches which were enlarged 
and perfect; and on the twenty ſecond they were deliver: 
ed by lieutenant- -general Scholten, and the electoral Prince 
of Hanover, late king of Great Britain. The allies had hi- 
therto been ſo fortunate as to loſe only a ſmall number of 
men in this ſiege, notwithſtanding the prodigious fire made 
by the French; and as the fire made by M. de Coehorn, 
grepal of the artillery, was far greater, his cannon and 
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bombs overturned. every thing in the citadel, and made 2 
fiflicient breach. All things were immediately put in or- 
der for an aſſault, which was made on the twenty · third, be- 
tween four and five in the evening; and though nothing 
more way deſigned than to ſecure a lodgment on he coun- 
terſcarp, yet in half an hour it was carried, aud the ſoldiers 
having puſhed the enemy to the breach, and made them- 
ſelves maſter of it, entered the citadel on every ſide, which 
they likewiſe carried ſword in hand, and gained therein a Ve> | 
ry conſiderable booty. M. de Violaine, the governor, was 
taken in the breach, with ſeveral other officers : and after 
ſome ſlaughter, which could not be prevented in the, firſt 
ſhock, the garriſon, amounting to eight battalions, were 
made priſoners, without any capitulation. The company, 
of cadets in the Dutch guards performed wonders in the at- 
tack, and it was chiefly owing to the yalour of theſe young 
heroes that e carried the covert-way. This company was com- 
poſed of none but the children of French refugees, out of 
whom many excellent officers have been taken, and ſome ad- 
vanced to very conſiderable commands in the Dutch troops. 
This company diſtinguiſhed itſelf on every occaſion which 
offered during the war, till the battle of Malplaquet i in L709, 
wherein they were 1ofirely cat to e in. reing an in- 
3 n 

The taking of the charter bone flowed 100. after chat 


"oh the great citadel. Bad weather obliged the allies to de- 
fer the attack to the twenty-ninth, and the hereditary OI 


of Heſſe commanded the Dutch troops at this ſiege. 

ſoon as the batteries were in order, and they began to Fn 
from them, the commandant, fearing that he and his garri- 
fon ſhould haye the ſame fate with thoſe in the other citadel, 
beat à parley the ſame day, and demanded to capitulate. 
The capitulation being concluded, the garriſon, compoſed 
of five battalions, marched out with two pieces of cannon, 
and were conducted to Antwerp. 


t 
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On the twenty. fourth of April, 1703, Bonne, the uſual 
reſidence. of the elector, was inveſted by lieutenant-general 
Bulau, with the Lunenburg cayalry, and ſome regiments of 
the Pruſſian horſe, ; The next day lieutenant- general Fagel 
arrived with the infantry; and as ſoon as the Duke of Marl. 
borough: came, the camp was extended from Rhineſdorf to 
Kruitsberg. On the twenty-ſixth, lieutenant- general Coe- 
horn arrived by water, with the veſſels and pontons, and 
preſently a bridge was laid over the river at Rhineſdorf, and 
the faſcines, gabions, and other materials got in all readi · 
neſs. The town was ordered to be attacked i in three pla · | 
ces; the firſt againſt the fort on the other fide of the Rhine, 
and the other two againſt the city, and the out-works that 
ſecured. it.- The firſt attack was commanded by lieutenant- 
general Cochorn, the ſecond by the hereditary prince of 
Heſſe Caſſel, and the third by lieutenant-general Fagel. 
Twelve regiments were ordered to each of theſe attacks, who 
took their poſts on the twenty- ſeventh, A flying bridge 
alſo arrived from Coblentz, with the artillery, conſiſting of 
fix demiculverins, four quarter- pieces, one hundred carria- 
ges, four mortars, ſix leſſer guns, ſeven thouſand cannon- 
balls, twenty-four and twelye pounders, two hu ndred bombs, 
from ſeventy-five to thirty pounds each, eight hundred great 
grenades, one thouſand two hundred lefler, ten thouſand 
hand grenades, two thouſand pound weight of powder, with 
a a proportionable number of ſpades, great hills, and faſcines, 
of ten foot each. On the third of May, the trenches were 
opened i in all the three attacks, and the beſiegers continu- 
ed their approaches with more than ordinary diligence, and 
with the loſs only of ſeven killed, and twenty wounded be- 
fore the city; and fourteen ſlain, and ſome few wounded 
in, repelling a ſally of thoſe in the Torſs who were driven 
hack with loſs, | 

In the mean time, the batteries were carried on with 
that alacrity, and tlie preparations for deſtruction appeared 
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ſul desaftl, that the governor ſent a letter to the Duke of 
cl aflborough, importing, that an agreement had been made 
8 of he laſt | year, between the elector Palatine and Cologn, that 
1 ie cities of 17 mnt and Bonne Would not be bombard- 


| 


oe orde 2 to baden Hog his grace; and to declare withal, 
nd Maat unleſs the fame were obſerved, the elector of Bavaria 
5 would deſtroy the city of Newburg, belonging to the elec- 
Mor Palatine. The duke having imparted this letter to the 
Ay clector Palatine, and taken the advice of the general officers, 


ne, it Was thought convenient that his grace ſhould anſwer it 
ut Ein general terms, « That it was neither his cuſtom nor his 
at. ( inclination to deſtroy cities or public buildings out of a 
of 6 premeditated deſign, provided the rr conduct did 
* 6 not put him upon ſuch a neceſſity.” Which anſwer was 


ſent by 2 trumpeter. - 
8e The batteries being ready on the eighth, the beſiegers be- 


of ran to fire with good ſucceſs; for the fame day the chain 
*” vhich held the flying-bridge, by means of which the fort 
vi communicated with the town, was broken by a cannon ſhot, 
„end the bridge ſtaved in pieces, and carried away. Here 
1 the enemy had ſeveral men flain, while they attempted to 
l fave the bridge. Next day the battery which played upon i 
the fort made ſuch a breach, that the general eſolved to 
5 form it; when the enemy, not thinking it ſafe to hazard 
© Wihe event, ſet fire to their caſerns, and Fkreated into the ra- 
; velin, i in order to get into the town in boats; but they were 


ſo cloſely purfued by the beſiegers into the ravelin, that they 
had not time to effect their deſign. Ten men were killed, 
and thirty taken priſoners, among whom was the command- 
er of the fort, and three other officers. The beſiegers had 
but three en killed, and ſome few wounded: a ſucceſs ſo 
unexpected, that the Duke of Marlborough ſent away an ex- 
Pt to the ſtates· generals, to acquaint them with it. 
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A little before the gaining of the fort, an unhappy ace 


| dent. happened i in general Dedem's attack, (who. command. 


ed under Fagel) where one hundred and fifty bombs, and zz 
many grenades, unfortunately took fire, and were. blowy 
BP together with a lientenant and five workmen. 

The befiegers being maſter of the fort, orders were g1 
ven for the raiſing in it a new battery, that the. cannon and 
mortars might be brought nearer the town, They began 


to play on the twelfth, in order to make two breaches, with 


2 deſign to affault the place from the Prince of Heſſe's and 
general Dedem's attacks. Next day about goon, the bel. 
ged, with about one thouſand foot, ſupported by all thei 
horſe and dragoons, made a fally upon Dedem's attack, 
where the beſiegers in the trenches were at firſt put 1ato 
ſome diſorder. This gave the enemy an opportunity to 


poſſeſs themſelves of one of the batteries: However, the 


beſiegers ſoon recovered themſelves, and repulſed the aſa 
ants, with the loſs of one hundred ſlain, and as many Wound 
ed, beſides a major and three captains taken priſoners: : while 
the number of the ſlain and taken, on the eee ſide, di 


1 not amount to half the number. 


And now all things being in e for to aſſault th 


counterſearp and covert-Way, on that ſide next to the Prince 


of Heſſe's attack, the onſet began about eight a'clock x 
night, under the command of major- general Tettau and 


brigadier Palant; the prince being there in perſon, The ff 
failants, ſeconded by the tontinual fire and mortars of th 


ſeveral attacks, forced their way forward, drove the veſiegd 


from their works, and lodged themſelves where tlie, 4 had! in 
tended. In this action general Tettau was woune 


about ſeven or eight officers, and one hundred and fifty fol 
Fe diers killed and wounded, as es WIG The engineer whe 
commanded 3 in the works. 


80 much bravery in the beſiegers, and fact a amazing 


tempeſ of artificial thunder and bghtnlog, aſtoniſhed the 


| 
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| to; ** degree, that fearing a ſecond ſtorm the next 
, being the fourteenth, they beat a parly about three o' 
dock in the afternoon, and at ſix the hoſtages were exchan : | 
zed; but the conditions of ſurrender were not produced till 
the next morning; and then were ſo extravagant, tha they 
vere rejected, and others ſent them by the Duke"of Marl - 
borough. All things were agreed on the fiftenth, by eles 
yen at night; and prefently ane of the gatgs of the city was 
opened for the beſiegers to take poſſeſſigi of it; The capi- 
es conſiſted of eleven articles of which the chief 
were, that the garriſon ſhould march out within two days 
after ſigning the capitulation, h their arms and baggage, 
and four pieces of cannon; Mat they ſhould be conducted 
to Luxemburg the ſhorteſ y; that they ſhould not carry 
way the gold and ſilvey? but what belonged to the officers 
and ſoldiers of the gayfiſon; that all the records and ar- 
chives belonging to the zrebbiſhop of Cologn ſhould. be re- 
ſtored to the chapter; and chat all the priſoners taken on 
both fides, during the ſiege, ſhould be delivered without 
anſom. By the taking of Bonne the navigation of the 
Rhine became free, Nbinberg having furrendered ko the 
Fruſſians the February \ A 
On the ſixteenth of A aſt, a great detachment * the 

grand army, under the D te of Marlborough came. before 
Huy, a little-city, with fom Nhurches, and a caſtle, ſeated 
upon. the river Huy, which Vuns through it, and from 
whence it derives its name. U N the approach of the con- 
tederates, the governor broke don Che bridge between the 
two towns, and retired into the caſtl& id forts: whereup- 
on two battalions were ſent to take poſſe lf of the neareſt 
part of the town.. The two next days, all chings being in 
readineſs, the trenches were opened againft the forts; and 
about the fame time the governor quitted the farthermoſt 
e and the lord Roſs was ordered to take poſſeſſion of it. 
2 likewiſe quitted * forts of Picart and St. Jo- 


| 
| 
| 
. 


| ſeph; after they had, for ſome ſhort time, been cannonade 


took poſſeſſion" of them, as alſo of fort S e which' is in 
manner commanded by the other t WW— 


| beſieged, believing the aſſailants in earneſt; beat à parly, and 
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from the Duke of Marlborough's batteries. The 


On the twenty- third, the heſiegers began to Play upon 
tha caſtte; and on the twenty-fifth, all things being in res 
dineſs for a general ſtorm, the batteries fired without i inter 
miſſion all that afternoon and ſeveral ladders were fixed at 
the foot of the caſtle. Though this was but a feint, yet thy 


offered to ſurrender, upon condition that the garriſon'ſhoullW 
be allowed to march to Namur, with the. uſual marks of 
honour: - Hereupon the Duke of Marlborough ſent-a:mebWdva: 
ſenger to the governor, declaring, that notwithſtanding the ¶ ſxe b 
advantages he had, if the garriſon would lay down their I ces. 

arms, all that belonged to the officers and ſoldiers ſhould be Matte 


allowed them, and they ſhould be exchanged for a like num - non, 
ber of the confederate men, whenever the marſſial de Ville. N next 


roy ſhould deſire it. Which propoſition being at firſt re. I night. 


jected, orders were given to renew the aſſault. But the B 


ſoldiers refuling to defend the place any longer, the gover- belies 


nor accepted the terms offered him by the Duke of Mark I day, 


borough, and the garriſon, amougting to nine hundred men, the 
were made priſoners of war. There was found in the caf ¶ ou 
tle a conſiderable quantity of ammunition, and proviſions I ers n 
ſufficient to have ſupplied the garriſon for above a fortnight I fou 
longer. During the whole ſiege, the beſiegers had but eigh- ¶ prov 
teen men killed, and thirty- five wounded, beſides ſome af. hour 
ficers. On the twenty-ſeventh; in the morning, the garrv ¶ nſon 
fon marched out of the citadel, and were all diſarmed, ex: marc 
cept the officers, who, by the courteſy of his grace, were al- O 
lowed to keep their ſwords. . The Duke of Marlborough, roug 
ſeeing nothing could be done, reſolved to take as —_ towns twee 


er this campaigg in th 


Limburg was * on the ninth of  Septeraber by k. lieu · ¶ vanc 
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nant-general Bulan, with twenty-four ſquadrons of hole - 
aud dragoons. The next day the foot arrived, and the can 
on and ammunition being come to Liege, the Duke of 


ry Prince of Heſſe, and a farther detachment of fifteen ſqua- 
konsand twenty-four battalions; The thirteenth the beſiegers 


colonel, with three hundred men, was ordered to attack the 
lower town ; from whence the defthdants retired upon the 
firſt aſſault, and the beſiegers took poſſeſſion of it. They 


the MWive battalions, and meet the enemy with the reſt of their for- 
geit ces. On ther twenty - fifth, the beſiegers had finiſhed. their 
be batteries, and began to play upon tlie town with their can- 
m an, and twenty mortars. They continued to do fo all the 


lle: next day, with good ſucceſs; and: ati mortars played, * | 


re- ght to diſturb the garriſon. ©; 

the By the twenty ſeventh, the — * was fo ide, chat the 
er. beliegers were preparing to give 2 general aſſault the next 
day, which the enemy perceiving, beat a parly. But all 
en, the conditions they could obtain were, that the garriſon 


af ould remain priſoners of war; that the officers and ſoldi- 
208 I ers might keep what was their own; and that the officers 


ht I tould be allowed twelve waggons to carry their baggage, 
h: provided they delivered up one of the gates within half an 


af. hour after this agreement. This being done, and the gar- 


re nſon, conſiſting of one thouſand four hundred men, having 
x+ narched out, the beſiegers took poſſeſſion of the place. 
On the fourteenth of Auguſt, 1704, the Duke of Marlbo- 
h, rough and prince Eugene began to cannonade Blenheim, be- 


as tween eight and nine in the morning; and continued till one 


i the afternoon; during which time the foot of the left ad- 
uunced to heat the enemy from that poſt, herein they had 


Marlborough followed the next morning, with the heredi- 


marched to their ſeveral poſts, and upon the twentieth, the 
xtillery and other neceſſaries being come up, a lieutenant- 


had this advantage by their acquiſition, that if the enemy 
advanced near them, they could block up the town with 


. 


_ by maintaining his 
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caſt up an entrenchment with paliſadoes, and poſted twen⸗ 
ty ſeven battalions, ſupported by twelve ſquadrons of dra. 


goons. They made a ſtout reſiſtance, which obliged the 
duke to order the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, who 
commanded the whole body of the cavalry on the left, to 


paſs the moraſs, to cut off the enemy poſted at Blenhein 
from the reſt of their forces. 
cult, the enemy repulſed the firſt ſquadrons of the confede. 


The paſſage being very diffi 


rates with a great deal of fury. But the prince advancing 
with the reſt, fell upon the French gendarms and light horſc 
with an unparalleled vigour, and after four charges put 
them altogether to the rout: The enemy cauſed three bat- 


' talions to advance; who, forming themſelves into one, at- 


tempted to op the op of the allies; but were all cut in 
pieces. 


> Things beicig in this condition, M. de Taland confider 
ed that it was high time to draw off the dragoons and in- 


fantry out of the village of Blenheim, and reſolved upon it, 
exhorting his cayalry to ſtand their ground. He ſent a tru- 
ſty perſon to M. de Marſin, to defire him to face the ene- 
my with ſome troops on the right of his village, arid keep 
them in play, to favour the retreat of the infantry : but M, 


de Marlin repreſented to the meſſenger, that he had too 
much buſineſs in the front of his village; and the reſt of the 


line, to ſpare any troops; he not being victoricus, but on- 
ground, During this diſcourſe, the 
French horſe had again faced the allies, but on a ſudden 
they were ordered to wheel about, which was done with all 
the diſorder that can be imagined. In ſhort, this was fo 
precipitate a flight, that part of the cavalry, and all the 
gendarms, having turned fuddenly towards the Danube, in- 
to a narrow nook, which. formed a demi-iſland, they found 
themſelves cut off from the reſt of the army, which forced 
multitudes of brave men to throw themſelves into the river, 


| where they were drowned. M. de Tallard, fearing the ſame 
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kite; rköndered to the adjutant of the Prince of Heſſe. 
Meſſieurs de Clerambant and Blatiſac commanded the 
iragoons and infantry in the village of Blenheim. The for- 
mer, without taking a reſolution worthy of his name, with 
a powerful body which was yet intire and covered by the 
cannon of Hockſtedt, as ſoon as he ſaw the rout of the ea- 
ralry, caufed his poſtilion to ſound the Danube; and throw- 


ing himſelf into it, was drowned. The duke having ſur- 


wunded the village by ſeveral lines, advanced to block it up 
doſe on the left flank, where the right of the French horſe 
vas before poſted. The battalions were ſoon alarmed, and 
the colonel of the royal regitnent bethought himſelf of fas 
ing his life, and thoſe of his ſoldiers ; whom he cauſed to lay 


down their arms, and himſelf ſurrendered the colours. The 


duke of Marlborough, judging rightly, that there were old 
troops in that place, the overcoming of which would coſt 


him dear, made uſe of M. Denonville, his priſoner, to exhort 


them to accept of their lives. All yielded at laſt, though 
with reluctance, and the articles were fixned. The — 
were diſarmed, and their colours taken from them. 


While this was tranſacted on the confederates left, rio 


Eugene attacked the left of the enemy, commanded by the 
dector of Bavaria and marſhal Marſin ; who, being advan- 
tageouſly poſted, made'a ſtout reſiſtance, and diſputed the 
ground with a great deal of obſtinacy. But the defeat of 
Marſhal Tallard having diſcouraged them, they gave ground, 

and retired, having had twenty-four battalions almoſt cut in 
pieces. Tbelr horſe likewiſe ſuffered very much. The 
troops of the left took thirty-five pieces of cannon, and 


thoſe of the right ten: but as the enemy had a greater num- 


ber of them, it was ſuppoſed they had ue __ into 
the Danube, or the moraſs. 


The allies had in the battle of Hockſtedt 8 M hens 


lons, and one hundred and eighty-one ſquadrons: the ene- 
my had cighty-four battalions and one hundred and fifty 


+ 


— 


tion, compoſed by Mr. Stepney, his grace's miniſter at the 
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ſquadrons. As. ſome of the battalions were not compleat, 
and one with another, they were reckoned. but at four hui 
dred men, this made them ſeven thouſand three hundred 
and twenty men ſuperior to the allies in foot; and thirty. 
one ſquadrons, at one hundred horſe each, which the alliez 
bad more than they, m making three thouſand one hundred, -- 
their army was in the whole four thouſand two hundred 
and twenty men 0 or to the allies, Marſhal Tallard, MW 


with the other office uf note, were ſent towards Frankfort 
and Hanau, water, a guard of dragoons. Upon à reparti- 


tion of the other priſoners, who were ſent into the neigh* 
bouring places, they were found to exceed thirteen thou- 
ſand offiters and ſoldiers, including about three thouſand, 
who lifted themſelves in the confederate troops. Theſe, 
with the killed and wounded, made the loſs of the enemy 


"Smount:to almoſt forty thouſand men. They loſt alſo five Beſic 


_ thauſfand four hundred carriages, thirty-four coaches full of 


| the ladies of their officers, three hundred and thirty. four 


mules loaded with. equipage, forty: pieces of large cannon, 


and many ſmall ones, twenty-four. mortars, one hundred --- 


and twenty-nine colours and fifteen ſtandards taken by the 
Duke of Marlborough, eighty more colours or ſtandards ] V 
taken by prince Eugene, ſeventeen pair of kettle drums, - 
the military cheſt, the chancery, the diſpenſary, three thou · ': 4 
ſand fix hundred tents, and twenty-five copper pontoons. ¶ Led : 
- Fhe loſs of the allies amounted to near twelve 1 men 

© killed or wounded. © Io ſu 
His imperial majeſty kad; a pier, to be ere ed at Whic 
Hockſtedt, to perpetuate the memory of this glorious bat! 


dle, and his own gratitude, by an elegant Latin inſcription, . In 
which remained till the general peace, when the elector off B 


Bavaria, being reſtored to his dominions, cauſed it to be de. ¶ That 
-moliſhed. We muſt not omit the tranſlation of this inſcrip- 


diet of the empire, as it Hoes. o much honour to our grea 


/ 
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A monument acred to eternal memory. 


: on the thirteenthday of ne 1704s 


5 In, and near this place, 5 
d, Were routed, after an incredible laughter, 
Ny - The French and Bavarian n, 
d. = | Under the command 5 


rt . Of Emanuel, the El , 
5 4520 the 2 of France, Tallard and Marſin: : 

* ERS The firſt of whom was taken . 4Þ 19 
= = Priſoner in the battle, W 7 | 
d, Wich forty. other generals of the ſirſt rank/ 
cl Nine hundred officers of leſſer note, 
ny And twelve theuſand common ſoldiers. i 
ve Belides fourteen thouſand. put to the ad in the field of; 

Battle, Fd | 


- And Four thouſand puſhed into the Danube. 
Ihe victorious army was A bi ley 
1921: 114-3132 272 With an immortal glory, 
By John, duke of Marlborough, an — 1 
Wo. under the happy influence of his mne ir: 
Queen Anne, 5 
— the — of the United Metherlands, 
Ns. ld a yaliant; army from the Thames, and the Macks to 
en R Danube, 8 
To ee. Germany, that was reduced to che laſt emen 3 
Which bene he began to accompliſh with the greateſt 
Courage. 
— PA ndien with the forces under Lowis a Baden, 
Buy taking the ſtrong paſs and mount of Donawert, 
That ſeemed impregnable through its deep entrenchments 
And afterwards, having joined the forces commanded by - 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, brought to perfection, 
With the ſame conſtancy of mind, and ſucceſs, 
H 2 


\ 


| : and encamped at a ſmall diſtance from us. Here we had 
aa vice, that the enemy, being joined by the horſe of mar: 


. \ 
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ine the deciſive battle that: was e e here between Blenheim t 
The enemy's army Ss = 


* K 100111 424 
* 


| Fad the advantage of numbers, and ground on heir fide; h 


Nor was there any other paſſage to victory tc 
fror the confederates, than through rivers and moraſſes. t) 
From hence che e of the . armies may ei 


| . Know, 1 ta 
 ThiSSSour overcomes all — pa 
Princes may learn, os fo J 
That conſpiracies with the enemies of theis native country A 
Go ſeldom unpunithed: _. Ve 
And Lewis XIV. muſt at laſt confeſs, ty 
| That: no eren whatſoever ought to be called IR. 
ter 03004 Onest bn 2 be 

| Before his death, es 


e ra Ms 
On the REY * nee eee 10 up 


| l made a ſtout reſiſtance, and held out till the twen-}M the 


ty-ſixth of November. At the beginning of the ſiege they I the 


| were ſeven thouſand ſtrong, but were now reduced to three abc 
_ thouſand four hundred. Traerbach was inveſted in the be · ¶ tre 
grinning of December, and ſurrendered on the eighteenth, wit 


'They found i in the place twenty-ſix cannon, three mortars, iſ } 
2 vaſt quantity of ammunition and proviſions, and twenty. the 


| four eg of wine.” TO ended ene r in beſi 
: £704. | TH * WO! Da 


On Saturday * —— of May, 1706, this con · ¶ poſt 


2 federate army decamped from” Borkloen, - and "marched to arm 


Gros Warem. The Daniſh trogps came up with our rear the 


Mal Marſin's army, and depending on che ſuperiority of witt 
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im their * were lately come out of their lines, and had 


nade a motion, putting their right towards Judoigne. 
| The Duke of Marlborough and M. d'Auverquerque, re- 
le; hing upon the goodneſs of their troops, reſolved to advance 
towards the enemy; and accordingly on Sunday the twen- 


8. ty third, about three in the morning, the army marched in 


nay eight columns towards Ramillies, a village where the Gheete 
ff fakes its ſource, that it might avoid the, inconueniency of 
paſſing that river. Being advanced r the ſaid village, 

we found the enemy getting into the camp. of Mount St, 


try Y Andre, and placing their right to the Mehaigne, This ri- 
ver flows about half a league from Ramillies, the ground be- 


tween them being open and level: The Gheete runs from 
Ramillies to Autergliſe, through a marſhy ground; and 
8 beyond Autergliſe the river e wide, and the gronng 
is impaſſable. 
Ihe enemy had ban a brigade of foot next to theMe- 
haigne, and filled the ſpace berwixt that and Ramillies with 


an -· ¶ upwards of an hundred ſquadrons, amongſt which were 


ren · ¶ the troops of the French king's houſhold. At Ramillies 
hey they had about twenty battalions of foot, with a battery of 
nee about twelve pieces of treble cannon: from thence to Au- 
be-if| tregliſe - they had formed a line'of foot along the e 
nth. with a line of horſe at ſome diſtance behind them. 


ars, His grace judging by the ſituation of the ground, that | 


aty-M| the ſtreſs of the action would be on our left, ordered, that 


in beſides the proportion of horſe belonging to that wing, the 


WY Daniſh ſquadrons, being twenty in number, ſhould alſo be 


army could be formed in order of battle, and then we began 
the attack on our left with four battalions, which puſhed 
the brigade of foot above-mentioned from their poſt onthe 
Mehaigne. M. d' Averquerque, about the ſame time, charged - 
with the horſe of that wing. The ſucceſs was doubtful for 


H 3 


poſted there. It was about two in the afternoon before our 


I dout half an hour; which the Duke of nen 3 


1 
| 
[| 
| 


+- 
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_ etiving, ordered the reſt of che horſe of the right wing, (ex- 

cept the Engliſh, who were een re © to 1 28 

1 on the left th 
Here, while his grace was pg men and gin g his 20 


becher for others to charge, he was in very great danger, tu 


being ſingled out by ſeveral of the reſoluteſt of the enemy; iſ D 
and falling from his horſe at the Tame time, he had either pa 
been killed or taken priſoner, if ſome of our foot that were 
near at hand had not come very ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance, 
and obliged the enemy to retire. After this my lord duke ne 
had ftill a greater eſcape, a cannon- ball having taken off co- m 
e Bringfield's head as he was remounting his grace. la 

The village of Ramillies was attacked by: a detachment I ic 
of twelve battalions of foot, commanded by licutenant-ge- de 


— 
7 


neral Schultz, which entered at once with great vigour and ac 


T4 % 


reſolution. His grace haſtened our line of foot - thither to re 
ſupport them; which, though it was at a great diſtance, all 
yet came up ſow enough to beat the enemy quite out of I & 
the village, and at the ſame time charge the reſt of their foot 
that were poſted behind the Gheete, as above-mentioned; 
and my lord duke ordered the Engliſh 0 to —_— 
them. e 
By this time the enemy 8 night wing ol horſe! beiids: Cn» 
rely defeated, the horſe on our left fell upon the foot on 
their right, of whom they ſlew great numbers, cutting to 
pieces about twenty of their battalions, whoſe colours ey 
took, and likewiſe their cannon. The reſt of the enemy's 
foot were entirely broke. The horſe on the left wing ſeem: 
ed to make a ſtand, to gain time for their foot to tetire; ot 
but were charged ſo quick, and with ſo much bravery, by lik 
the Engliſh horſe, that they entirely abandoned the foot; I ha 
and our dragoons puſhing into the village of Autregliſe, n 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them. The French king's own 87 


regiment of foot, called the Regiment du Roy, begged for . 


quarter, and delivered up their arms and colours to the lord do 
John my 8 dragoons. : 
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er. we task the enemy all night, by the way of Judoigne, 


ort as far as Maldre, being five leagues from the place where 
the action happened, and two from Louvain. There the 
author of this narrative left the army, on Monday night the 
twenty-fourth, preparing to march ſo early as to be at the 
Dyle the next morning by break of day; and to ſecure the 


tunity of further improving this great and glorious ſucceſs. 

Thus we gained an entire and compleat victory, that, 
next to the bleſſing of God upon the juſtice of our cauſe, 
muſt be aſcribed to the great courage, prudence and vigi- 
lance of the Duke of Marlborough, who was perſonally pre- 


ge · derful ſedateneſs and preſence of mind. M. d' Auverquerque 
ind acted with the valour and conduct becoming a general: the 
to reſt of our generals likewiſe diſtinguiſhed themſelves; and 


ce, all our troops, both officers and ſoldiers, fought a the l 


of | greateſt bravery and reſolution. - 
dot A right judgment could not be wade & this ala N 


d; ber of the ſlain, by reaſon we did not ſtay on the field - 
ort battle; but the enemy are generally ſuppoſed to have had 


about eight thouſand killed, among whom are numbered 


en · the prince de Monbazon, and another called prince Maxi- 
on milian, with divers other perſons of note. We took about 
to I fix thouſand priſoners, among whom were two major- ge- 


ey {© ncrals, two brigadier-generals, a ſon of the marſhal de 


y's Tallard, a nephew of the Duke of Luxemburg, a ne- 


m: phew "of. the late lord Clare, and ſeveral other officers 
re; of diſtinction, whoſe names are not known. We have 
by likewiſe taken all their artillery, . all the baggage they 


ot; had with them, and their bread waggons, beſides a large 


ſe, number of colours, ſtandards, and kettle-drums: and a 
wn great part of their heavy baggage, which the had ſent a- 


for way before the action, was alſo ſeiz ed by our oops at Ju- 
rd 3 1 his army conſiſted of the beſt of the EY 's for- 
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paſs of Neder Vſche, which would give his grace an oppor- 


ſent in the hotteſt of the action, giving hisorders with won 
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ces, particularly the gendarms, and others of the French 
king's houſhold, which are entirely ruined. | 
In the account publiſhed by order of the ſtates, we hare 
the following particulars: All things being diſpoſed, it was 
.  Telolvedto attack the village of Ramillies, which was the 
_ _ enemy's principal poſt. In order to that, twenty pieces of 
cannon, twenty-four pounders, were brought up; and 
twelve battalions, who were to be ſupported by the whole 
line, were commanded for the attack. About twd in the 
| afternoon the cannon began to play againſt the enemy. Four 
' battalions were at the ſame time detached to diſlodge them 
from the valley of Tayiers, where th eV had poſted fix bat: 
talions to cover their right wing; our left wing not being 
able to puſh on any further, before the taking of that poſt, 
Hereupon the enemy cauſed ſome dragoons to advance to In 
ſupport the fix battalions. All the horſe of the left wing batt 
of the confederate army marched likewiſe to attack the e· ſway 
nemy's right, which advanced at the ſame time towards Wand 
them, It was then that the fight began with a great deal Wapp 
- of fury, and continued with great obſtinacy, till the horſe of I vas 
the left wing had gained ground enough to attack the ene- Wort 
my in flank; whereupon they ſoon gave way. the 
Whilſt me were engaged on that fide, our foot attacked cou 
likewiſe the village of Ramillies, which was alſo forced abont I lag 
four o clock, after a vigorous reſiſtance. The enemy en · Na ri 
deavoured to retire from the village; but being got out, M - 
they were broke, and entirely deſtroyed, or taken by our Ii bef 
horſe; whereapon the army retired a large half league be: ¶ the 
Vond the village, where they drew up in order of battle, I Cat 
behind a hollow road, and ſome hedges: but our army ha- If 


ping advanced between the Yauſe and the Mehaigne, and lag 


extended themſelves further in the plain to renew the at- {ri 
tack, their right wing retired immediately further off; and I ma 
their left wing gave ground likewiſe, before we could come ¶ los 
up with them as we wiſhed. The enemy were 2 par 

* 10 the whole . | : 
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After this Lierre, Bruſſels, Bruges, Oſtend, Menin, and 


Dendermonde, ſurrendered, after having ſuſtained ſieges. 2 

On Wedneſday morning, the eleventh of July, 1708, 
major- general Cadogan was ſent with ſixteen battalions and 
eight ſquadrons, to make the ways and bridges at Oude- 
garde. The army began to march at eight o'clock, and 
went with ſuch expedition, that the head was, at two o'! 
clock in the afternoon, at the bridges, over which the fix- 
teen battalions that were with major-general Cadogan were 
then paſſing, The eight ſquadrons, and the quarter-maſ- a 
ters, with major- general Rantzau, were poſted on an emis 
nence behind the rivulet that runs into the Scheld. They 
u ſeveral French ſquadrons drawn up on the plain, on the 
other ſide of the rivulet ; and the march of the French ar- 
my being directed towards their right, they had flung ſeven 
hattalions of foot into Heaurne, through which the high- 
way runs along the Scheld. The rivulet about is marſhy, 
and hardly paſſable for horſe, though very narrow. Theſe 
appearances made it uncertain, whether their true deſign 
was to hinder the Duke of Marlborough's paſſing the Scheld, 
or to gain their own lines between Liſle and Fournay, which 
they might expect to have time ſufficient to do. For they 
could by no means think ſuch a vaſt army could march five . 
leagues 1 in a very cloſe country, have their ways made, paſs 
a river, and make them diſturbance, all in one day. 

About three o' clock, the French cavalry in that plain, 
before our advanced guards, began to diſappear, taking 
their march towards their own right. Then major-general | 
Cadogan, who, between three and four, with twelve of the 
lixteen battalions, had paſſed the bridge, attacked the vil: 
lage Heaurne with ſuch bravery (brigadier Sabine, with his 
brigade, being at the head) that they ſoon made themſelves 
maſters of the village; in which were ſeven French batta- 
lions, three of which were taken entire, as was the n | 
part of the other four. 
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© Immediately after, major- general Rantzau at the head of 

TY Ko eight ſquadrons, With the quarter-maſters, paſſed the 
rivulet, and advanced into the plain, where the French horſe 

had been drawn up between the villages of Rotze and Mul. 
"Jon: Several ſquadrons of their rear- guard ſtill paſſing 


through that plain, the eight ſquadrons, with the quarter- 


maſters, being formed into ſquadrons, attacked them with 


unequalled vigour, and drove them into the cloſe ground 


and the direct road that led into the march of their own 


army. Here it was that the prince elector of Hanover 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, charging with his ſword in his hand 
at the head of a ſquadron of Bulau's dragoons. His horſe 
was ſhot under him, and colonel Euſky, that commanded 
the ſquadrons, was killed, fighting: bravely by him. Lieu- 
tenant-general Schulemburg, and ſeveral other voluntiers, 
behaved themſelves very well, and led up the ſquadrons, 
Here the French regiment. of La Bertoſche, and ſeveral other 
. regiments, were entirely broke. The colonel La Bertoſche, 


being ſore wounded, was taken; as were many other off: 


: ons, with twelve * and kettle- drums. 
In the mean time the troops continued to paſs the brid- 
yes with great diligence. The Pruflian horſe formed theme 
" ſelves upon the right, in the ſame plain where our advan- 
ced guards were; and the reſt of the horſe, as they paſled, 


followed the Pruflians through the village of Heaurne into 


the plain. The foot, by reaſon of the length of the march, 
and that the horſe had galloped the moſt part of the way, 
arrived later at the bridges, ſo that till five o' clock there 
. was no foot, except the ſixteen battalions. 
Ihe Duke of Marlborough, with prince Eugene, being 
5 paſſed into the plain to the head of the horſe, where they 
were forming, and perceiving the vaſt need there was of 
foot, ſent orders to the foot that had been employed in the 
attack of the village, to leave their poſt there, and caſt 
— themſelves into the hedges on the other ſide of the Plain, to: 
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nards which the enemy ſeemed to be marching very faſt. 
There was then but two battalions of ours on that ſide of 
the plain, which were major general Collier's and brigadier 
Grumchon's. - They were attacked with great fury, but 
maintained their poſt with prodigious bravery till more foot 
came to ſuſtain them, long afterwards. The duke ſent or- 
ders after orders for the foot to preſs their march, the French 
being then forming, and ready to attack the foot that was 
there with very unequal numbers. In this time the Duke 
of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions: they were hard- 
y poſted when the French attacked them with fury, dri- 
ving ſome Pruſſian battalions from their poſt, which, ne- 
rertheleſs the inequality of numbers, they retook again ſword 
in hand. This happened about fix in the evening, Count 
Lottum, by this time, was coming up with the reſt of the 
foot of the right, to ſuſtain this attack. His grace, finding 
an effort was like to be made on the right, ſent to the left 
for twenty battalions. The left wing, which paſſed their 
horſe at Oudenarde, and the foot, over the bridges below 
the town made for that purpoſe, arriving ſome time later 
than the right, had formed themſelves in two lines, with the 
rillage of Merghem behind them. 

As ſoon as the foot arrived, they med thetifebves in 
two lines before the horſe, and then attacked im very good 
order, the incloſures and villages in the front, wherein the 
French were poſted. - About ſeven o' clock the fire was u- 
niverſal both on the right and left. In moſt places the French 
gave way; but, being fuſtained with freſh troops, the acti- 
on was maintained very obſtinately a good while after. Be- 
fore the left of the left wing there was a kind of an opening, 
through which run a road that led into the plain on the 
top of the hill. The prince of Frieſe, at the head of the 
Dutch foot, cleared this opening. In the inſtant in which 
this was performing, the Duke of Marlborough arrived at 
the left, and — Eugene took care of the right. At the 
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ſame time the fire was ſeen to enter the wood, andthe Fren 
ores almoſt every where. 
The Duke of Marlborough ſent orders to M. 11 
querque and count Tilly, on the top of the hill, to preſs thy 
quergn as much as they could on that fide. According 
they paſſed the Daniſh horſe through a narrow defile int, 
⁊ field where all the French houſhold were drawn up unde 
the hedges. Round this ſpacious field, being poſſeſſed by 
the French, the Prince of Frieſe brought in the foot ; and 
having formed them into two lines, he led them on wit 
firm reſolution, the French every where givin g way. Th 
count d'Oxenſtirne was along with this prince and the foot, 
This happened to be upon the flank of the French; ſo that 
moſt of thoſe that were retiring, being beaten from the 1 
right to the left, were forced back into the incloſures in ne. 
great diſorder; ſo that at laſt, when it was almoſt dark, ma · ord 
ny battalions, and more ſquadrons, caſt themſelves out in bab 
a deſperate manner, Some of them, piercing through others, bor 
were cut to pieces, ſome were forced -back, ſome paſſed un- ron 
perceived, and others aſked to . for cheir en the 
remumnent. : /. nar 
The diſorder was now fo very great, and the fire diredh ; 
ed ſo many different ways at once, that it was impoſſible to bo 
know friends from foes; for which reaſon poſitive: orders i me 
were given to fire no more till morning, and rather let the © ve 
enemy eſcape, than for the vitors nnn pony __ fo 
ſielves in confuſion. | 
During the moſt part of this ation, M. d enen 


Was on horſeback at the head of the troops, in the hotteſt of 


the 
Lu 
the ſire; count Tilly was at the head of the horſe, and the bu 
Prince of Wirtemberg animated the troops every where by ru 
his own example, ſhewing himſelf in all places where the in 
enemy appeared. Several ſquadrons of the French houſ- I pu 
hold, which advanced to ſupport the foot, were broke to g 


eres. 


* il ; wig. 
very n on this occaſion. 4 
On the right, -while the Duke of PN ey was on 


| 15 left, prince Eugene having made openings with the foot, 
Wnt in the horſe to a little plain to attack the French ca- 


intl valry, which they did with very good ſucceſs; but purſu- 


Ing too far, they ſuffered by the fire of the foot, and by 


freſh horſe that came faſt down upon them. The Pruſſian 
gendarms diſtinguiſhed themſelves very much, and loſt ves 
y near the half of their number in the action. Lieutenant- 
general Watſomre, who ſhewed very much valour in com- 
— that attack, was at the head of thoſe 3 
vounded ſlightly above the eye. 
Towards night the French hardly made any more red: 
nee any where, every thing ſeeming to be in the laſt diſ- 
order. Had there been two hours more of light, in all pro- : 
hability their whole body of foot, and their right wing of 
horſe, had been entirely cut off; they being very near ſur- 
joanded. As ſoon as it was dark, their troops retired by 
the road that lies through the village of Huſen, from Oude- 
narde to Ghent. Their artillery and baggage were not come 
vp; fo that, in all the action, they did not make uſe of a- 
bove four pieces of cannon. As ſoon as it was light next 
morning, the troops that had lain upon their arms all night 
were ready; but the enemy was away, leaving only ſome 
foot, and twenty five ſquadrons for their rear-guard. 
The Duke of Marlborough ordered forty ſquadrons from 
the right, commanded by the lieutenant-generals Bulaw and 
Lundly, with a confiderable body of foot to attack them; 
but the French havingcaſt themſelves into the highway that 
runs to Ghent, they were followed only by four battalions 
ind forty ſquadrons. The grenadiers of the four battalions 
puſhed twelve companies of the French grenadiers, who 
were my on the common road to ſecure their retreat. 
The head of the ſquadrons, lng into the fire of the French 
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grenadiers, had ſeveral-officers and ſoldiers killed and wound. 
ed; but the regiment of Pentz ſuffered moſt. Of the gie. 
nadiers commanded by major Erwing, ſeveral officers, were 
| killed and Wounded on this occaſion. - Major- general Mere. 
dith was — . with a aue hots on the bone 
<p the cheek. 1 
On the ny s 3 * were 1 eee The 
ee of Riſbourg was entirely ruined, being the laſ 
regiment that ſtood: +, Two entire companies were taken, 
Brigadier Pourrienne, who commanded the laſt brigade, was 
taken, with many other officers. . Their rear- guard was 
puſhed within leſs than two leagues of Ghent; but there 
being only one road, without any place to form in, and the 
foot being very much tired, it was not proper to purſue 
them any farther. What remained of their army, retired 
under the cannon of Gent. , 
The loſs of the French in this liam. 3 to hone 
| thouſand left dead on the place: they carried off five 
thouſand wounded, and had about ſeven. thouſand made 
priſoners. On the ſide of the allies only two thouſand were 
lain, and about the-ſame number wounded. They took 
thirty-four ſtandards, twen r Soldan. and four un 
ne HS 
The remains of the French army ca then Ghent 
in — having about one hundred pieces of cannon 


with them, and encamped on the canal of Burges, the Duke 


of Burgundy taking his quarters at Bellem. They left 
twenty-two battalions for a garriſon. in the former place, 
which ſuffered ſo very much in the battle, that they were 
reduced to a very few men. It was impoſſible to expreſs 
'the'conſternation of the French princes and generals; eſpe- 
cially when they heard that, the Duke of Marlborough was 


' marched towards Ipres, had forced the lines of Comines, 


and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions. for cutting off the < com- 


| munication deen France and the French army. 
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rough and Prince Engene arrived before Tournay, and 
weſted it ſo ſuddenly that night, that the enemy could have 


nced battalions, and five regiments of dragoons. The 
uke made the fame night two detachments, one to ſurpriſe 


dennes, inſomuch that the detachment took poſt therein 


ſue Mind the hm of N aflau left a detachment i in veach of _ 


Ve 
le ſpeed, and the generals made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 


scheld, took poſt near the town, the governor, obſerving 


on Ile wanted men. Pioneers were ſummoned out of the neigh- 
be bouring countries, who being for the moſt part arrived, and 
it other preparations in readineſs, the trenches were opened 


e, Jon the ſeventh of July, at night, with good ſucceſs, and al- 
re ¶ noſt without any loſs in the three attacks reſolved upon. 


1s WW They were commanded by three generals of the infantry; 
e count Lottum, general of the Pruſſians, againſt the citadel; 


general Schulemburg, of the Saxons, againſt the town on the 
s„ de of Menin; and general Fagel on the fide of the river, 


„towards Aeth. The approaches were that night carried on 
Fo the two former attacks about three hundred paces; but 
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on * 3 of June, 1709, the Duke of Marl- 


o notice of the deſign, nor any time to put any reinforce- 
jents into the place. The garriſon conſiſted of twelve re- 


bt. Amana, a place on the Scarpe, and another to ſurpriſe 
Mortagne, a poſt where the Scarpe falls into the Scheld. The 
nemics, who had ſeven hundred men in St. Amand, reti- 
ed upon the approach of the confederate troops to Valen- 


quan 12 * | 
The hv nee, e had dikes ſent! wick e Mer - 
tn to Ghent, was ordered to join the army with all pofli-- 


x 


ithout any oppoſition. Mortagne met with the ſame fate 


for the ſiege. When the troops deſigned to carry it on, 
being thirty battalions and thirty ſquadrons on each fide the 


their motions, burnt the ſuburbs. At the ſame time, the 
kyeral attempts the enemies made to throw reinforcements 
nt Minto the town; was a ſufficient confirmation to the allies, that 
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k. * two hundred. 


6 6 ear, continued encamped near Lens, whence he made a de 
tachment to retake Warneton and Commines on the Lys 
and the Red Fort. 


But Warneton being almoſt without defence, a detachment 


enemy retired with precipitation. 


M. Megrigni, who, as firſt engineer, had the direction of the 


chief ſtrength of the fortifications conſiſted in the great num 


The 8 Mrievouy 
the latter proved more difficult, and they . mot ow | 


" Matthal- Villada, tho. commented sch amy dd 


Of which the Duke of Marlborough 
having advice, his grace ſent a detachment, under the com 
mand of a Heſſian lieutenant-general, to relieve thoſe poſts, 


of ſeven hundred men that were therein ſurrendered priſo 
ners of war. The other two poſts, being in a better poſture 
of defence, held out till the arrival of the ſuccours, Went 


The marquis de Surville, lieutenant- general, bon was 
aided i in the ſiege of Liſle, commanded in Tournay, and 


fortifications of the citadel, was the governor of it. The 
ber of mines made under them: So that notwithſtanding 


an hundred and ſixty pieces of artillery, of which an hun- the 
dred were twenty-four pounders, and ſixty mortars, that the a 


were employed on the. beſiegers batteries, there was found V 


great occaſion for ſapping; for which ſervice miners were I he 


ſent from Liſle, and others from Maeſtricht, and with them I mad 
M. du Mey the engineer, who was director of one of the at- 0 d 
tacks againſt the town of Liſle. In the mean time a detach - ¶ eng. 
ment of French troops from the Rhine joined the marſhal I hun 


de Villars: and that general, who continued in his former nig 
camp, detached fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men to take poſt I the 


between Doway and Marchienne on the Scarpe, to cover the of tl 
-, Pioneers, who were to work on a line from Doway to Conde. I mea 
Ik) he ſiege of Tournay went on apace, and the enemies I ber- 


having caſt up a ſecond entrenchment the better to cover e 


their ſluices and the wall of the town, count Lottum cauſed befo 
it to be attacked on the fifteenth at night. A licutenant, | | 
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twenty men, leaped into the trench, which the enemies a- 
bandoned and retired, except two ſoldiers, who took that 
opportunity to deſert. The victors, who had no men killed, 
caſt up immediately a line of one hundred and ninety paces, 
urallel to that which they had taken, and made a lodgment 
thereon. Twenty-two pieces of cannon and four mortars 
were mounted in the night in the battery, which began on 
the ſixteenth to batter the wall between the town and the 
tadel. The ſame day they took another entrenchment 
without. any oppoſition, and ſoon faiſed another battery op- 
polite to the wall, which was the only defence of the town 
on that ide. They likewiſe made another lodgment on the 
fifteenth, at Schulemberg's attack, on the faliant angle of 
the horn-work, and carried on the trenches along the flank; 
making on the right a lodgment on the ſaliant angle of the 
nrelin. At the attack of general Fagel, after having bat- 
tered with a great deal of fury the ravelin between the gate 
of Marvis and the upper Scheld, and made a breach ſuffici- 
mt. to he mounted, they lodged themſelves, by means of 
un- the fap, on both ſides of the ſaliant angle of that work. In 
hat the night between the twenty and twenty-firſt they endea - 
nd wured, at Lottum's attack, to make themſelves maſters of 
ere the work before the gates of Valenciennes; but the beſieged 
em nade a ſally to prevent it, and at firſt put the workmen. in. 
at- to diſorder, but were ſoon repulſed. The beliegers had an 
ch- engineer killed, and two others wounded, with about one 
hal hundred ſoldiers and workmen killed and wounded. Next 
ger night they advanced their ſapping twenty-lix paces towards Se 
oft the gate, having not been able to advance further, becauſe. 
he of three ſallies the beſieged made one after another. In the 
Je, ¶ nean time they made themſelves maſters of the whole coun- 
terſcarp, at the attack of general Fagel, and fired into the- 
covert · way of the enemies on the other fide of the Scheld, 
delore the attack of count 2 with great ſucceſs. The 
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attack of general Schulemberg was kewiſe very much ad ki 
vanced. 
The beſieged all believing that the attack of poten Schu- bs 
lemberg was a falſe one, to favour the ſucceſs of the other 
two, made no preparations on that fide, which they might 
ceaſily have done, till the town ſeemed like to be taken by 
that attack. Then marſhal Villars made a motion with his Du 
army, and encamped his left near Doway, and his right on 
the cauſey of Valenciennes. He enlarged the fortifications tho 
of the latter place, and caſt up a bank before the entrance 
of Conde to make an inundation, and hinder any approach 
on that ſide. He made the fame preparations for the defence 
of Conde, and left a flying camp near Lens, for the ſecuri- 
ty of his entrenchments; ſent his heavy baggage to Do- 
way, and gave out that he would relieve Tournay. But 
| notwithſtanding his motions, the confederate generals did 
not think fit to charge their camp, but contented themſelves 
td reinforce the garriſon of St. Amand, and to poſt 4 br 
gade of foot at St. Maur, a village near that town. 
On the twenty- ſeventh, general Schulemberg cauſed the 
ravelin and half moon at his attack to be ſtormed; and, not- 
withſtanding the furious reſiſtance of the enemy, and theit 
_ *prodigious fire, his men lodged themſelves thereon, and per 
fected their lodgment, by favour of the continual fire they 
made from their cannon and mortars. The twenty-eight 
in the morning the firing abated, and the enemy made a fil 
ly to retake the works they had loſt the night before. They 
attacked very briſkly, but were repulſed with the loſs of { 
veral men. In the evening, the enemy, obſerving ſever: 
- preparations for a ſtorm, and fearing to be taken ſword ii 
hand, hoiſted their colours, and deſired to capitulate for th. 
town ; which was granted, upon the proviſo, that the Duk 
of Marlborou gh would conſent to it. An aid- de- camp wi 
immediately diſpatched to his highneſs at Willemeaux, whic 
was ſome miles diſtant from the camp of the beſiegers; ani 
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" ad- bis grace hoving. conferred with prince Eugene and the de- 


puties of the ſtates, it was agreed to capitulate: whereupon. 


chu- hoſtages were exchanged, and the articles propoſed by the 
ther garriſon were ſent to the princes for their approbation. It 
ught vas pretty late on the twenty-ninth before the capitulation 
n by vas ſettled, becauſe they demanded ſeveral terms which the 
h his Duke of Marlborough did not think fit to grant them. 


it on The articles contained in ſubſtance, that the Roman ca- 


ions olic religion, with the biſhop and clergy, ſhould be preſerved 


ance WY; all their privileges; that the Liſle gate ſhould be deliver- | 
d up on the thirtieth in the morning, and the garriſon to 


retire into the citadel on the thirty-firſt. The ſick and woun- 
ded, which were 1n a condition to be removed, to go to Va- 
knciennes and Doway at their own coſt, ſix days after the 
fening of the capitulation. There were ſeveral articles for 
the payment of debts; for the inhabitants or officers with- 
arawing themſelves, families, and effects, and for regulating 
other particular points. The beſieged had leave to ſend an 
Moficer to marſhal Villars, to give him an account of matters, 
cho was to be ſent on the thirtieth, and return into the 


vas demanded, that hoſtages ſhould be left for the payment 
of the French King's debts; that the keys of the magazines 
Would be delivered up, and the mines faithfully diſcovered; 

"Wand, that the inhabitants of Tournay might have leave to 
nthdraw their effects out of France. The articles relating 


management of the deputies of the ſtates. 
On the ſixth of Auguſt, the ſtates· generals received let- 


propoſal made by the French for ſurrendering the citadel 
of Tournay. The marquis de Surville propoſed to the ge- 


e by him; in conſequence of which the ſieur de Lalo, briga- 
* tier 1 in the — troops, 122 the IN de „ 


Findel on the firſt of Auguſt. On the part of the allies it 


the inhabitants of Tournay in particular were left to the . 
ers from their field deputies, with the unexpected news of 


rcrals to appoint a perſon to treat with another appointed | 


| 
: 
| 
' 
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drew up and ſubſcribed an agreement; by which, among ſid 
E other thin gs ſtipulated, the citadel of Tournay was to be e- jor 
| vacuated and ſurrendered to the allies on the fifth of Sep del 


tember at noon, in caſe the king's army did not oblige thelf on 


thirty battalions and ten ſquadrons, amoun tin g to about eigh · ¶ cor 
teen thouſand men, who were employed in the ſiege, to raiſe l wh 
it. But theſe articles being ſent to the French court for ap-M me 
| probation, his moſt chriſtian majeſty would not ratify then, che 
but upon condition that there ſhould be a ceſſation of armsſiſ of 
in general in the Netherlands, till the ſaid fifth day of Sep I fic 
- tember;. which the allies having rejected, the ſiege was car- 


lig 

ried on with all poſlible vigour, The grand army encamp- — 
ed near Orchies, 3 in order to cover it; and the French con-W mc 

| tinued on the other fide the Scarpe, rene 011 thenniee wa 
up to their noſes. . | ni 
Never was there a ſiege carried on with more  difficuliia dr 
than that of the citadel of Tournay. The whole place wal m: 
undermined, and every foot the beſiegers advanced, theyſſ wa 
were in danger of being blown up into the air. Scarce af {id 


day paſſed but many of them were deſtroyed in this man ha 
ner; and nothing but the obſtinate bravery of the ever - vic 
torious confederate army, commanded by generals whi 
found no taſk inſuperable, joined to the ſtreights to which 
the French garriſon was reduced, could have made the for 
mer maſters of that place in ſo ſhort a time as a month. Tc 
relate all the particulars of this ſiege, would be only to in 
form the reader, that' the allies loſt a world of men; al 
moſt every article of the journal being an account of mine 
ſprung, and a liſt of officers and ſoldiers that were loſt. tu 
{hall but juſt take notice, therefore, that on the twenty- nin | 
of. Auguſt, M. du Mey, the chief director of the attack 
was mortally wounded under ground; and that the allie 
made ſuch a terrible fire upon the citadq that day and thi 
next, and threw in ſuch abundance of AIAN that the nen 
morning, at fix o'clock, the enemy beat a parly, deſiring te 
ne and hoſtages were thereupon exchanged on boti 
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) ſides. 


Ml jor-generals, and four other officers, came out of the cita- 
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M. Dolet and the marquis de Ravignan, both ma- 


del; and major-general Hondorff, with five officers' more, 
on the ſide of the beſiegers, were ſent in. Dolet and his 
company were brought to the Earl of Albemarle's houſe, 
where the Duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene were 
met to receive their propoſals. They offered to ſurrender 
the place, and delivered a project of a capitulation, confiſting 
of eleven articles, the chief of which were, that the chapel 
ſhould not be made uſe of for the exerciſe of any other re- 
gion but the Roman catholic, upon any pretext whatſoe- 
yer: that they ſhould have twelve pieces of cannon and fix - 
mortars, with ammunition for twenty charges, and horſes, 
waggons, and other neceſſaries for that purpoſe, to be fur- 
niſhed by the beſiegers: that the garriſon ſhould march out, 
drums beating and colours flying, with the other uſual 


= marks of honour: that they ſhould have four covered 


waggons: that the priſoners ſhould be returned on each 
fide, and no deſerters ſtopped. The French hoſtages, 
hiving made theſe offers, were defired to withdraw; and 


after ſome conſultation they were called in again, and re- 


caved for anſwer from the Duke of Marlborough aad prince 
Eugene, that they could allow no other conditions, but that 
the garriſon ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
Whereupon they returned into the citadel, and about three 
o' clock in the afternoon the hoſtilities began again. It was 


thought fit to inſiſt on having the garrifon priſoners of war, 
as well for the honour of the arms of the allies, as in re- 


turn for the French king's having refuſed to agree to the 
former capitulation : befides, that during the ceflation, the 
French officers had owned that they were py to Tur” 
render for want of proviſions. 

On the ſecond of September, about nine, the Fart of Al- 
bemarle came to the camp at Orchies, to give the Duke of 


Marlborough and the Prince of Savoy an account, that M. 


1 
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- de Surville had deſired leave to ſpeak to his lordſhi pz and 
that he having been accordingly in conference with him, he 
had received propoſals for the ſurrender of the citadel, and 
deſired their highneſſes orders thereupon. ' With theſe he 
returned about ten; and the next morning about break of 


day, ſent word back, that the garriſon was at laſt willing to 
' ſurrender upon ſuch terms as ſhould be allowed them; 


whereupon their highnefles immediately came to Tournay, 
and ſigned the articles of ſurrender with the marquis de 
Surville ; by which all the officers and ſoldiers were to re- 
tain only 1 their ſwords and baggage, and leaving their colour 
and arms behind, were permitted to return to France, upon 
condition that they ſhould not ſerve until they were actual. 
ly exchanged for the like number of officers and ſoldiers of 
the allies ; and thoſe taken at Warneton were to be i imme. 
diately ſent back as part of this exchange. | 

I The garriſon having furrendered, according to the ſtipu- 
lated conditions, and a gate having been delivered up on the 
third in the afternoon, t the armies of the allies decamped the 
ſame night from Orchies, paſſed the Scheld, joined i in their 
march, and encamped the fourth at Brifoul. The heredi- 
tary Prince of Heſſe Caflel, who was detached the third in 
the morning, with four thouſand foot and ſixty ſquadrons, 
in order to open a way for the inveſting of Mons, encamp- 
ed at ſome diſtance from the grand army. The fifth 
he paſſed the Haine! in the afternoon, and the grand ar- 
my encamped at Sizaut. The next morning his ſerene high- 
neſs, having made the diſpoſitions for attacking the lines of 
the enemy aboye, from the Haine to the Sambre, he found 
| them abandoned by three regiments of dragoons, who had 
been poſted there. The enemy defigned, 1 it ſeems, to defend 
thoſe lines; for the chevalier de Luxembourg, with a great 
detachment, arrived ſoon after, to ſuſtain the dragoons, and 
Was followed by M. de Villars in perſon: but ſeeing that 
** troops had quitted che poſt, they marched back. to 
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Quievrain, where they were hourly re-inforced by troops | 
which arrived from their lines along the Scarpe. The prince, 
having taken poſſeſſion of the French lines, encamped his 
night to Jemappe, and his left to Tramiers, whereby Mons 
was cloſely blocked up. The army under the Duke of 
Marlborough lay with its right to Fontoburg, and the left to 
Hion ; his highneſs having his quarters at Havre on the Haine, 
2 caſtle belonging to the duke of that name. 
de The al qu his grace received advice about noon, that 
re- the French were marching to attack the body under the 
zur; Prince of Heſſe: whereupon orders were given to the ar- 
pon iſ my to decamp from Havre, and leave their baggage behind, 
val- and their tents ſtanding. ' They halted on the hills of Be- 
of lian, where the Prince of Heſſe had his quarters; and there 
me- the generals received advice, that the enemy had not paſſed 

the defiles of Waſme, but were encamped between Quiev- 
pu- rain and thoſe defiles, This made the army continue in 
the that camp the following night, but all the time in order of 
the ! battle. The Duke of Marlborough bein g informed, that 
jeir the garriſon of Mons conſiſted only of nine weak Spanjſh 
di · and two Bavarian battalions, beſides the dragoons of Pa- 
in ſteur, conjectured, that the chief deſign of the enemy in 
ns, theſe motions was to oblige him to draw all his forces in- 
up- to the plain between Belian and Frameries, that they might 
fth have an opportunity to throw ſame re-inforcements into 
ar- Mons. To prevent this, his grace ſent ſome ohe towards 
xh- MW St. Guillain. 

of The eighteenth the army marched, and . the 
nd left wing on the fide of the Haine, with St. Guillain before 
ad them, and likewiſe the enemy's army, which was encamp- 
nd ed at Boſſy, That afternoon the huſſars met a party of 
at the enemy at the wood or village of Sars, conſiſting of 
ad four hundred men; and by the help af the Prince of Heſſe! 8 
at advanced guard this army was defeated; and a lieutenant- 
to e, with ſome other officers, thirty e Es der 
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ferters, and about one hundred horſes, were brought ; in, 
On the left wing, major- general Groveſtein met another 
party in the opening by that wood, which was defeated, and 
fifty men made priſoners. That day advice came, that M. 
de Boufflers was arrived in the enemy's army, with dreh 
. the king to offer the confederates battle. 

The Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and M. Gol 
Unga, field deputy, reſolved on the ninth to go and view 
the enemy's army, taking with them for their guard the 
prince d' Auvergne, with ſeveral ſquadrons. When they 
came oppoſite to Blaugies and Lamberchies, they diſcover- 
ed the enemy” s whole army, who were in motion, and poſt: 
ing themſelves on the plain of Baugies, with their horſe be. 
tween the two woods. Their infantry they poſted in the 
woods, on the right and left. The generals, having obſer- 
ved this, inimedlately gave orders for drawing up their ar- 
my facing the enemy, the right wing extending to Sars, and 


the left to Bleron, where they placed their cannon, Which 


Was played with good execution. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, with Prince Eugene, and the Prince-royal of Prof: 
Ha, paſſed that night with M. Goflinga, that they might be 
ready if the enemy ſhould make any attempt. In the mean 
while they had « 9h that the enemy entrenched them- 
ſelves, and were felling the wood to clear as much of it as 
Was neceſſary for their own motions, and to throw up be⸗ 
fore them in the manner of Chevaux de Friſe. 

The tenth it appeared, that the enemy were running an 
Srenthiprit croſs the plain from one wood to the other, 
and making uſe of all the advantages of the ground: where: 
upon it was reſolved between prince Eugene, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and M. Goſlinga, t attack them. At that 
time arrived M. Hooft, field eputy, from Tournay; - as did 
the next morning M. Rantwijck, another field deputy. The 
| ines of theſe gentlemen was neceſſary, to give ſanction 


fo an ation of Tuck ä and a council of war be- 


the woods of Blaugies. and Sart. 
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ing held upon their arrival, they were at laſt, with Wäg = 
difficulty, brought to conſent' to the reſolution that hal 


been before taken. That evening lientenant-general De- 


dem, with a detachment from the blockade of Mons, took - 
St. Guillain ſword in hand, and made the garriſon priſon- 


ers of war. The ſame evening alſo arrived the generals 
Lottum and Schulemburg, with the troops chat had been 
employed in the ſiege of Tournay. 


The eleventh, early, that detachment came and joined the | 


right wing, oyer againſt the wood of Sars, where the ene- 


my's left was poſted. The ſame morning the Duke of Marl- 
borough, prince Engene, and the field deputies, rode along 


the line, between the enemy's army and theirs. Several 
men were killed 1 in their Free by the enemy” 8 cannon- 
ſhot. 

The French enn had poſted their left wing, com- 
manded by Villars, towards Blaugies, having before them 


Erquennes and Tanieres; and the right wing, under mar- 
ſhal Bouflers, had in flank the wood of Sanſart. 
ground between the two woods was about three thouſand 


paces broad: an entrenchment was thrown. up croſs it, 


The open 


Aan 3 wk 


Their center was before 


and before that entrenchment was a village, covered ſtrong. Phe 


ly by ditches and hedges. The woods on both ſides were 
felled and entrenched, and one hundred pieces of cannon 


were poſted in the avenues. 


The enemy, who were one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, having made this diſpoſition, the whole army of the 


allies, which faced them at a ſmall diſtance, and was not 


much inferior 1n number, moved towards them in the 
morning betimes. The ſignal was given before nine of clock, 


by firing fifty cannon, for attacking the enemy at once on 


all ſides. General Schulemburg, with the Britiſh and other 


troops from Tournay, was drawn up to the right of the 


wood of Sart ; the of the Prince of ds army 
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lay in che road which paſſes through that wood; general 
Lottum, with part. of the foot of the Hake: wing, 
to the left of the ſame wood. The reſt of the infantry of 
that wing, conſiſting chiefly of Hanoverians, had to front 
the lines in the opening between the village and the faid 
wood. The infantry. of the ſtates, commanded by the Prince 
of Orange, ſome. battalions excepted, who attacked the 
wood of Sanſart, had in front the lines between the village 
and that wood. The horſe of the whole army were poſted 
behind the foot, to ſupport and ſecond them where the 
ground would permit. 

At the ſignal all moved at once, and began the attacks 
with incredible bravery, and with ſuch ſucceſs at the wood 
of Sart, that after an hour's reſiſtance, the enemy, at all the 

three attacks there, were driven out of the wood, and out 
of their entrenchments. On the left, between the village 
and the wood of Sanſart, the fight laſted longer ; ; and the 
Dutch there, having three entrenchments before them, for- 
ced the two firſt; but in the attack of the third, were, by 
the furious fire of the enemy, repulſed, loſing a vaſt number 
of men. But rallying again, and the right wing having in 
the mean time made themſelves maſters of the wood of 
Sart, and coming to flank the entrenchments between the 


Ed two woods, the enemy quitted theſe entrenchments, This 


Save the horſe an opportunity to break into them; and 
though the firſt ſquadrons which entered were repulſed, yet 
all the cavalry broke through, advanced into the Plain, and 
there faced the enemy's horſe; whereupon the enemy“ 
whole army fell into diſorder ; in the mean time, ge 
left the confederates made themſelves maſters of the in- 
trenchments in the wood of Sanſart, which was facilita- 
ted by ſome of their ſquadrons falling furiouſly upon the e· 


5 mem s flank there. 


Ĩ be Britiſh troops having forced into the enemy's en- 
-4 trenchments, the er 9 of the Duke of- Marlborgugh's V 
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marched end the wood with much difficulty, forcing 
the enemy to retire as they advanced. When they had 
pierced quite through, the Engliſh foot, with that of prince 
Eugene, began to form themſelves on the plain, after being 
much divided by fighting through the thickneſs of the wood, 

The Duke of Marlborough commanded an halt as ſoon 
25 they came into the plain, and rode to obſerve what had 
paſſed on his left, where the troops of the ſtates had attacked the 
enemy in the plain between the woods of Sart and Sanſart. 
The Duke of Marlborough, obſerving the vaſt loſs which 
the Dutch troops had ſuffered, ordered lieutenant - general 
Withers to march with the body under his immediate direc- 
tion to ſuſtain them; but upon farther deliberation, and 
notice that the lieutenant - general had been attacked, and 
was actually engaged with the enemy, and that all affairs 
went well on the right, the duke thought fit rather to preſs 
on the adyantages there, than to hazard a new motion to- 
wards the left in the heat of the action. It was ſoon after 
that the enemy's left began to retire towards Attich, and 
draw off their cannon from the plain before Bleron. Their 
foot alſo began to break in the center: whereupon the 
Duke of Marlborough commanded the Earl of Orkney to 
attack them in their entrenchments on the plains of Ble- 
ron, with directions, if hę ſucceeded there, to poſt himſelt 
in thoſe entrenchments, and cover the horſe as they ſhould 
file off through the woods into the plain, in order to charge 
the cavalry of the enemy, which were there drawn up. This 
was executed with great reſolution and ſucceſs; and though 
the firſt ſquadrons, as we ſaid, were repillſed; yet 1 
the horſe of the allies were all marched into the plain, and 
while they were forming themſelves in order of battle, the 
French horſe retired by the way of Bavay ; and the right 
of their foot, which were entrenched on the plains of Ble- 
ron, marched off with very much precipitation, between 
the ſource of the riyer Honneau and the wood Sanfart. 
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The enemy's troops being thus put to the rout on a 
Hides, left behind them their cannon, and what elſe they had. 
The Prince of Savoy, who in the beginning of the action 
Was lightly wounded in. the head, the Duke of Marlbo 
rough and count Tilly, were, during the whole fight, on 
the right and left wings, continually at the head of the 


=D troops, in the hotteſt of the fire, leading them on. The 


field deputies animated the troops all the while by their pre. 
ſence, and M. Goſlinga had a horſe ſhot under him. Al 


the general officers and ſoldiers ſhewed in this bloody bat-| 


tle (the bloodieſt indeed that had been fought for many 
years, and between the moſt numerous armies) as much re. 
ſolution and firmneſs as ever were ſeen, or ever can be ex. 
pected from valiant men; the battle was very obſtinate from 
half an hour paſt eight in the morning, t till half an hourpaſ 
two in the afternoon ; and the enemy were ſo advantz- 
geouſly poſted, that when the battle was over, the allie 


5 wondered how they had ſurmounted ſuch difficulties. 


Above twenty thouſand men on both ſides were left dead 

on the field of battle: nor muſt it be wondered at, that 
more chan one half of theſe were loſt by the victors. The 
day after the battle was employed by the allies in ſeebing 


for. their wounded, and interring part of their killed: which 


done, the army returned to the ſame camp they were in 

three days before the battle; their left wing extending t to 

Gogny Gauchi, and the right near the Haine. | 
The enemy continued their retreat, and one of their bri- 


bo! gades of foot retired towards Conde: three others were the 


next day before Valenciennes, at the time the gates are u- 
ſually opened. Good part of the infantry of their right 
wing drew off towards Maubege; but the groſs of their 
- horſe and foot, who were in the main body of their army, 
having paſſed the defiles of Amfroidpre, halted between 
Warnies and Commines, and the fame night paſſed the ri- 
vulet of Renello, * with their — at Deboy, 
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nd extending t their left towards Valenciennes. Marſhal 


Villars finding himſelf very ill of a wound he received in 


his knee, to which the French aſcribed much of their miſ- J 


fortunes, marſhal Boufflers, who arrived in the camp juſt 


before the battle, took on him the command of the French 15 


amy | 
The allies gave hh enemy leave to fetch off their wound- 


ed from the field of battle, on condition that they ſhould 
be anſwerable for them in exchange as priſoners of war. 
or this end there was a conference at Bavay, between lieu— 


tenant- general Cadogan, on one part, and the chevalier de 


Iuxembourg on the other. About three hundred officers, 


253 well wounded as others, were ſent to the enemy on their 


parole, TheFrench took ee from the allies, whom 


they likewiſe ſent back. 

The ſiege of Mons being relolved upon, * generals or- 
dered a vaſt quantity of faſcines to be got in readineſs, ſent 
for the train of artillery, which arrived at Bruſſels, and 
made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for that enterprize. The 
prince of Naſſau Frieſland, who was appointed to command 


it, took poſt the twentieth near the town; with thirty bat- 


talions and thirty ſquadrons: his highneſs had under him 


three lieutenant-generale, eight major- generals, and nine 
brigadiers. The whole army made a motion at the ſame 
time to cover the ſiege; the right, under prince Eugene, 
taking poſt near St. Guillain; and the left, at Villers -Miſſer- 


nicol on the Trouille. The Duke of Marlborough had his 
quarters again in the caſtle of Havre. 


In the mean time the enemy gave out, that they: would 


not ſuffer Mons to be taken in their ſight, but would ven- 
ture a ſecond battle to reſolve it. To be ready for them, 


the quarter-maſter-general went out on the twenty-fourth, | 
and marked out a camp for the army, in which all the 
troops knew what poſts every battalion and ſquadron was 
to take, if the French advanced to diſturb this licge. The 
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| Lime morning a major, with two hundred foot, forty horſe; N rf 
and one hundred workmen, were ſent to cut a dyke bes, or 
tween Con de and St. Guillain; which had a good effect. ie 
The following night the trenches were opened at two at-. lun 
tacks, one 9 to the gate of Bertamont, and another pp. 
oppoſite to the gate of Havre. Four battalions and two hun- eo 
_ - dred workmen were corntnanded for the former attack, Ne 
and two battalions and one hundred workmen for the lat- n 
ter. Lieutenant-general Cadogan, who was at the latter at- nen 
tack, received a wound in his neck, and his adjutant was the | 
killed. The twenty-fixth, about three in the afternoon, the ue 
| beſieged made a fally at the attack; and Hill's regiment, heg! 
which was in the trenches, was put at firſt into. diſorder; perf 
but being ſuſtained by a regiment of Pruſſians, the enemy um. 
were repulſed. The ſame day the beſiegers tock the redoubt I der 
of Nimi, found therein two pieces of cannon, and made The 
the officer who commanded it, with thirty-ſix men, priſon · gan 
ers of war. The thirtieth, a convoy with the artillery from t 
0 Bruſſela deing arrived, thirty-twWo pieces of cannon were whe 
Brought to the batteries at the attack of Bertamont, and thei 
| tech to that of Havre. The firſt of October, they took Ive 
_  Hittle hornwork and redoubt near the Park-Gate, where- IM © 
in the enemy had two pieces of cannon, and a lieutenant b f. 
and an enſign, with forty men, who ſurrendered priſoners ind 
= of war. By the taking of theſe works they became maſters or 
= - of a Huice, which was of very much ſervice for letting out beſie 
0 the water that Hacommoded them. - Thoſe works covered "mr 
=! likewiſe the mills, wherein the beſieged uſed to grind moſt whit 
of their corn. The third, they obliged the enemy to 5 0 ate, 
2 ſmall redoubton the right of the gate of Havre. the 
—_ — - On the eighth in the morning, they attacked the coun- the : 
dc carp of the hornwork at the gate of Havre; and after I Mar 
= half an hour's reſiſtance, lodged themſelves on the covert- (iu 
= . way, having had only ſixty men killed and wounded. They (52 
Fo took twelve priſoners, who reported, that the enemy were I wer 
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kapitel, and did not expect to be id at that time; 
for otherwiſe three hundred men had been appointed for 
the defence of that-poſt, who were to be ſupported" by two 
hundred Bavarians. Thebeliegers, however, perfected their 
proaches at both attacks, and lodged themſelves on the 
covert-way of the hornwork at the gate of Bertamont. The 
renteenth in the morning, four hundred grenadiers, ſuſ- 
hined by five hundred fuſiliers, with ſeven hundred work- 
nen, attacked the ſecond counterſcarp of the horn work at 
the gate of Havre; and the enemy, after a very ſhort reſiſ- 
tznce, quitted the eotniterſcarp and covert- way. The be- 
fegers made a lodgment on them, which they afterwards 
jerfeted. The face of the hornwork at the attack of Ber- 
amount having been battered till the fixteenth; the breach 
there, and likewiſe in the ravelin, were judged prafticable. 
The next day, at ſeven in the morning, an attack there be · 
ran with a great diſcharge of bombs and grenades? where- 
by the enemy in the works were fo much annoyed; that 
when the affailants had mounted the breach, they found, ts 
their great ſurpriſe, that the RIS: had Fin? on: the 
fivelin and the hornwork. F: 

On the nineteenth, in the morning, the batteries begun | 
to fre upon the fate of the hornwork; at the gate of Havre, 
ind continued to do ſo with ſucceſs till the twentieth about 


non, when the breaches were almoſt practicable, and the 


beſiegers making preparations for an attack, they were pre- 
vented by the enemy's beating a parley, and hanging out 
white flags at both attacks, to ſignify their deſire to capitu- 
hte. FHoſtages were accordingly exchanged, and thoſe of 
che enemy, having dined with the Prince of Naſſau near 
the Bertamont attack, came in the afternoon to the Duke of 
Marlborough's quarters, delivered in their propoſals, and 

returned into the town about eight with the anſwer of his | 
grace and _— Eugene. They came out again the next 
morning, and after ſome debates, it was agreed, that the 


* 
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7 were re 
each man 
© debts of. the pa Goh and other — = 3 
The articles were ſigned : at prince Eugene!'s,quarters, by his 
ſerene highneſs, the Duke of Marlborough, the deputaes.of 


t he ſtates, and the governor. of the town. n 
* „On che firſt of March, a peace, conſiſting of tharty-inMin t 

articles, Was concluded between France and Great Been inv 
and queen Anne died on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714. ue 


King George the firſt made bis public entry into l. London yer 

n the twentieth of September. John Erſkine, earl of Man | 

Bs late ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, with ae 

| « noblemen. and gentlemen, aſſembled at the Brae of. 

Under a pretence of a hunting match, When it is uſu; 1 ; 
the clans to. attend their chiefs. They declared the gurl 

der, on. the fixth of Rnd 171 55 and proclaimed hin 


king by the name of James, the eighth. I her n. 
creaſed to twelve thouſand men; and che 9 Mar, a lie 


who | poſted himſelf at Perth, while dene art 
| ing in England. 
in Europe that 
4 Romans, with the target; 


native courage alone, they twice ſhook the throne of Great 


pretender. 

The chiefs of the ſuſpected ae ſummoned to ap- 

ade year at Edinburgh, and thoſe who refuſed to obey were to 
ay be declared rebels, purſuant to an act of parliament paſſed 
ewileEſin the thirtieth of Auguſt. The court was now fully in- 
es tor formed, that the rebellion in Scotland was to be ſupported 
withby a conſpiracy in England; and general Whetham was 
moreordered to form a camp near Stirling, as the Earl of Mar 
d.toflyas hereditary governor of that caſtle, which commanded 
then tꝛe paſſes between north and ſouth Scotland, or the High- 


OWN kads from the Lowlands: but the Duke of Argyle ſoon af - 


þ 5 terwards took upon him the command us all the forces in 
16s Scotland. 


„ W 


in in the weſt of England, which made it rumoured, that an 
ianinvaſion was to be made in that part of the kingdom. If 
nch an attempt was ever intended, it was ſeaſonably pre- 
noon vented by ſecuring Briſtol and Plymouth: but it was in 
Mang the north that the ſtorm aroſe in England. The Earl of 

ul Derwentwater and Mr. Forſter, knight of the ſhire for 


Aan Northumberland, aſſembled their friends in that county in 


den October; and. Forſter not __ aſſumed the character of ge- 
clean neral for the pretender, but perſonally declared him king 
hig at Warkworth, and greatly increaſed his number at Mor- 
10008 peth; but was prevented from entering Newcaſtle, where 
e lieutenant-general . was with four regiments to 
nden oppole the rebels. 5 

Lord viſcount Kenmure headed fome noblemen, nan o- 


op wers, in the weſt of Scotland, and declared the pretender 
nt Moffat in Annandale, at the ſame time that he was pro- 


„tha claimed by Forſter in Northumberland; and while the Earl 
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Fi colie to make them a formidable people; but with their 


Britain, in two violent attempts which they made for the 


of Mar was increaſing his number at Perth: fo that there 


1 
i 
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_ were now three numerous bodies of men in open rebellian; 
and Kenmure joined Forſter on the borders of Scotland, 
where they expected a re-inforcement from their —_ com- 
mander the Farlof Mar. , 
Brigadier Mackintoſh, laird of Mar lum, with one then: 
u. five. hundred highlanders, croſſed the Forth in open 
boats from Fife to Lothian, which was a bold attempt, as 
that arm of the ſea was ſeventeen miles over, and guarded 
by three men of war. The Duke of Argyle ſaved Edin- 
burgli from falling into their hands, diſlodged them from 


Leith, and alarmed them at Preſton-Pans; while the Earl 


of Sutherland was at the head of the well - affected northern 


clans, and the Karl, of Seaforth een him with diſaflect· 


ed clans. 


There were 1 8 bodies of an amis as ak 


hires bodies of the rebels; but Mackintoſh joined Kenmure 
and Forſter 'at Kelſo, where they proclaimed the pretender; 
though the lower courtney WR. en * Joyally 
to king George. x 


Aſſociations were . in Eagle * the i ind; 


no diſturbance happened in Ireland, from whence ſome re- 


giments were ſent to Cheſter, and ſix thouſand men from 


Folland. Mackintoſh, Kenmure, and Forſter, marched to- 
: Wards Carlifle, but were deſerted by five hundred highland: 
ers. 


terruption. General Carpenter could not overtake them 
from Newcaſtle; hut general Wills came up with them at 


the head of ſix regiments of dragoons, and one regiment of 


fogt, on the twelfth of November, as they were poſted at 
Preſton. The rebels were ſurpriſed, and left the paſs over 
the Ribble open; but made the beſt preparations for their 
defence in the town. They bravely defended themſelves 
till the next day, when general Carpenter joined general 
Wills with three regiments of dragoons, and entirely ſur- 


7 


— 


Forſter had the chief command while they were in 
England, and marched to Preſton in Lancaſhire, without in- 
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eech ch the town. The Scots were for antics their way 
trough the dragoons ; but Forſter ſubmitted, and dehver- 
cd up all his men priſoners at diſcretion; though he knew 
they would be treated as rebels. Thus the Scots, after fa- 
ally marching into England, as they had done in 1648, 
were attacked and defeated in that very town where the 
Dake of Hamilton was defeated by Oliver Cromwell: with 
this difference, that the Engliſh were then deſerted by the 
dots, and the Scots were now deſerted by the Englim. 

The royal troops triumphantly entered the town, age 
farmed the ſubmiſſive rebels. The royaliſts had only three 
oficers, and thirty - ſeven men killed, with thirteen officers,” 
ad eighty-nine men wounded. The rebels loſt ſome man, 


and others eſcaped ; but one thouſand four hundred and” 


dohty-nine were made priſoners; of whom four hundred 
und-fixtyſeven were Engliſh, and one thouſand and twen- 


tywo-wene Scots! The Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen I 
who furrendered were ſeventy-five; the principal of Wm 


were Mr. Forſter the general, the Earl of Derwentwater, 
ord > Widdrington, Mr. Echard Howard, brother of che 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Charles Ratcliffe, brother of the 
Bal of Derwentwater; Charles and Peregrine, brothers f 
bord Widdrington; Sir Francis Anderton, Richard Townly/! 
ad colonel Oxburgh. Among the Scots were brigadier” 
Mickintoſh;” the earls of Nithiſdale, Wintoun, and Carn- 
würth; viſcount Kenmure, lord Nairn; lord Charles Trae" 
iy; the maſter” of Nairn, and colonel Stuart. 

The ſame day that the rebels under Forſter” agreed to 
ſurrender at Preſton, thoſe under the Earl of Mar were 
joined by the Earl of Seaforth, with his northern clans, and 
— to march into England; which the Duke of Ar- 


gyle was reſolved to prevent, and intercept their mareh at 


Dumblain, where the rebels attacked him on the thirteenth” 

of Novembef in the morning. The duke had three thou- 

land five hundred men, of whom one thouſand two hundred 
| "2 


At 


* 
* 
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were dragoons; and he was aſſiſted by the generals Whe ! v 

tham and Wightman. The Earl of Mar had nine thoufund £ 

men; of which only five hundred were horſe. The high Þ 

oy Janders puſhed aſide the bayonets with their targets, com v 
1 mitted great ex execution with their broad-ſwords, and rout tl 
| | WÞ ed the left wing of the royaliſts, who were deſerted by 
Whetham; but the Duke of Argyle, at the head of his tl 
naht wing, put the left of che rebels to flight; and it wa B 
= \a kind of drawn battle, where both ſides claimed the vic. 1c 
. The roy aliſts had two hundred and ninety men ki 

ö led and wounded; beſides priſoners, among whom verdi a! 
| lord Strathallan, the lairds Barrowfield, Logie, and Drum v 
mond, colonel, Mackenzie, and lord Strathallan's brother tl 

but the Earl of Strathmore, and Clanroland, who com- P. 
manded all the clans, were among the flain. W 

, b Simon Fraſer, lord Lovat, took Inverneſs for the "_ N 

AY which Was 2 great loſs to the rebels. Six thouſand of the 10 
1 tch troops arrived at Edinburgh under general Cadogon ] 

= and. the pretender landed at Peterhead, on the twenty: e. 0! 
= - 80 cond of December, on board a ſloop from Dunkirk, attend. th 
= 7 with fix perſons of his retinue. He was condutted de 

N 10 Fettercile, by his principal adherents, where he was profil te 

1 claimed, and aſfumed all the ſtate of royalty, as king ae W 

he the ſecond had done in 165m. tt 

K The pretender had his court at Scoon, 44 nis headquar lo 

j "ters at Perth; but the rebel chiefs found it Was now impoſ- to 

$ _ ible to reſiſt the royal forces, and privately deter mined to ni 

. . abandon the whole enterprize/ © They burat ſeveral vill Q 

6 ges to diſtreſs the Duke of Argyle! in \ die march, who pro- lu 

1 ceeded towards the rebels in January, and obliged them to ec 

5 abandon. Perth; from whence they Tetired to Montroſe at 

ib where the pretender privately made his eſcape on board i w 

| "French ſhip, and returned to France, as he had done in fo 


4, X68. Thus the rebels were deſerted” by cheir pretended dr 
8 king, who” abandoned chem to their own kate, And took Or 


. 1 


with him; 8 of the principal perſons, particularly the 
Carls of Mar and Melfort; lord Drummond, and general 
Buckley, who arrived ſafe at Graveline. _ The rebel army 
was left under the command of general Gordon, who led 
them intothe mountains, where they diſperſed themſelves. 
Many of the better ſort eſcaped abroad, and few were taken; 


though the Duke of Argyle purſued them by land, and the 
Britiſh cruiſers, were watchful at ſea; but general Cadogan 
ſecured. the chiefs, and, diſarmed their dependents. 
This formidable oppoſition was now entirely ſupprefled;, ; 
— it it would have been happy. for Scotland if it had ne- 
yer been renewed. It remains for the criminals to anſwer 
the law, and atone for their crimes by their blood. The 
principal priſoners were ignominiouſly brought to London, 
where the lords were ſent ro the tower, and the others to 
Newgate, the Marſhalfea, and the Fleet; but the common 
fort were conſined at Cheſter, and other country priſons. 
The triennial- act was repealed, on account of this rebelli- 
on, and to preſerve the ſecurity of the government from 
the danger of a popiſh faction. James carl of Derwentwa- 
ter, and lord Widdrington; the carls of Nithiſdale, Win- 
toun, and Carnwarth; yiſcount Kenmure, and lord Nairn, 
ale were impeached by the commons: and the Earl of Mar, 
che Marquis of Tullibardine, the Earl of Linlithgow, and 
lord Drummond, were attainted. Six of the impeached 
lords pleaded guilty to the articles of impeachment on the 
nineteenth of January, at the bar of the houſe of lords, and, 
gn the ninth of February, had ſentence, as in the caſes of 
lugh- treaſon, pronounced againſt them, in the court erect- 
ed in Weſtminſter-Hall, by lord chancellor Cowper, who 
acted as lord high · ſteward on that occaſion. Great intereſt 
was made with the king, and both houſes of parliament, 
for mercy; which was only extended to the lords Wid- 
drington, Carnwarth, and Nairn. The other three were | 
ardered for execution; but lord Nithiſdale E out t of 
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the Lower in woman's apparel; and the lords Derwentws; 
ter and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower-Hill, on the 
f twenty - fourth of February „The Earl of Derwentwater 
declared himſelf a Roman eatholick ; he ſaid, he had made 
bold with his loyalty in pleading guilty; and that ſome 
means had been propoſed to him for ſaving his life; which 
he looked upon as inconſiſtent with honour and conſcience, 
and therefore he rejected them; as he preferred any death 
to the doing a baſe and mne action. He ſtruck the 


ſPectators with admiration at his noble and decent beha- 


viour; and his head Was cut off at one blow. Lord 
Kenmure prayed for the pretender, and was attended by 
two clergymen of the church of England: he made no 
ſpeech, and the executioner cut off his head at two blows. 
The Earl of Derwentwater had been perſonally acquaint- 
ed with the pretender, and was related to him; for Pran- 
cis Ratcliffe earl of Derwentwater married Mary Tudor, 
one of the natural daughters of king Charles the ſecond. 
His death proved the ruin of the moſt flouriſhing family in 
that part of Britain: he poſſeſſed a great eſtate, and was u- 
niverſally beloved: ſo that he died greatly lamented, eſpe- 


cially by the: Jacobites, who looked upon him as the whigs 


had formerly done upon lord Ruſſel; and his brother, who 
eſcaped at this time, was alſo beheaded in the ne * in 
r * 
The Farl of Wintoun was e in March; but e: 
knped: aut of the Tower in Auguſt. Mr. Forſter, briga: 
dier Mackintoſh and his ſon, Mr. Ratcliffe, and eight others, 
eſcaped out of Newgate: but many others in London were 
brought to juſtice, by a temporary law, to prevent the for- 


mality of ſending them into Lancaſhire to be tried. Major 


| Nairn. and three other rebel officers, who had been on half. 
pay under the government, were tried by a court-martial 
at Preſton, and ſhot to death. Three judges were ſent to 


=> try the rebels at Liverpool, where a great number were 
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fad guilty, and fourteen were executed at. Preſton, fix at 
Wigan, and ſeven at Mancheſter: but about one thouſand 
ſubmitted to the royal mercy, and petitioned for tranſpor- 
tation, which was granted, and they were ſhipped for A- 
merica. The judges in Weſtminſter- Hall condemned four- 
teen rebels, thirteen pleaded guilty, and . Pere acquit- | 
ted: but only four were executed. 

The Marquis of Huntley, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Gor- 
don, lord Rollo, and ſome other rebels were committed to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, but none of them ſuffered; though 
thirteen of the Dutch officers, who had 2 to the pre- | 
tender, were hanged in effigy. 

The rebellion was concluded by an act of grace and free 
s. ¶ pardon; from which the clan of Macgregor were excepted. | 
nt- ¶ The priſon- doors were ſet open all over the Kingdom, and 
an- ¶ ſome hundreds of the rebels were releaſed; hut all ny” e 
lor, MW fates were forfeited. 
nd. In 1727, his majeſty ſet out for his German Joining 
in but was ſeized upon the road with a fit of the apoplexy, and 
 U- I died at Oſnaburg, on the eleventh of e in che nnen 
pe · ¶ year of his age. d rin 
19s King George II. was nroclalewgn at -Londbe: on the "Oy 
ho teenth of June, and he and his queen were crowned on the 
in ¶ eleventh of October at Weſtminſter. War was declared a- 
gainſt Spain on the ſeventeenth of November, 1739, and 
te- W peace was not concluded till the nineteenth of October, a 
ga: 1748. Admiral Vernon took Porto Bello, with ſix fhips 
TS, only. He was afterwards joined by general Wentworth; 
Ic but as they could not both apvee in their ſentimentsg the 
or · ¶ expeditions to Carthagena, Ou. 2, St. Jago, and Panama, 
jor IU miſcarried- Lord Anſon carried the war into the South 
li- Sea. The Earl 'of Stair was ſent with ſixteen thouſand Bris 
1a] tit troops: to Flanders, where he was joined by: the Auſtri-⸗ 
to ms and Hanoverians, and their army amounted to förty 
ere — Matix) Noailles com manded a much een 
| oo 4 | 
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army of French troops on the other ſide of the Maine, and 
blocked up the allies between that river and a. mountain, 
. The allies were joined by his Britannick majeſty and the 
Duke df Cumberland. The ſituation they were in obliged 
them to make a moſt advantageous! march, which was ab 
n, ecelary This ent on Goon 
IN Ii nong 12143 
The . doke ys Noailles, who n a 
. my againſt the king of England, had bore arms ſince he 
Was fifteen years of age: he had alſo commanded in Cata 
* lonia, and paſſed through all the offices that can be ſerveſ 
under à government. He had the direction of the finan- 
bes at, the beginning of the regeney. Thus he vas a gene- 
ral, and a miniſter of ſtate; and in all theſe employment 
he had conſtantly; gultivated polite learning; an example 
formerly common among the Greeks and Romans, but ve- 
= ry little- followed- at preſent i in Europe. This general; by 
= à particular operation, gained a ſuperiority. in the field. He 
—_ - kept. along · ſide the king of England's army, who chad the 
Maine between him and the French; and he cut off their 
proviſions, by making himſelf een * all the paſſages ban 
above and below their camp. GS HSH iE J 90 6 
Tbe hing of England's head 8 were 44 Aſchaffen I ſei 
| burg, a town belonging to the clector of Mentz. He had th 
taken this ſtep contrary to the opinion of his general, the I in 
Farl of Stair, which, he had reaſon to repent; for his army Ii pa 
was noy blocked up, and almoſt ſtarved by marſhal Noailles; I ri 
dl and che ſolddiers were reduced to half · allowance. The king I ut 
found himſelf, at length, under a neceſſity of retreating, in I th 
order: to ſeek. proviſions at Hanau, in the road to Francfort; I hi 
but, in his retreat, he was expoſed to the batteries of the I 01 
enemy's cannon, which were erected along the banks ofthe te 
Maine. Thus he was obliged to make a precipitate march] 
with an army weakened by want, and whoſe rear might be 
1 FA an Wanken. ; german) Noailles had the mr 
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gos 40:rbtoxw- bridges over the river between Dettingen | 
10 aflenburg, on the road to Hanau; and to the miſ- 
tes already committed, the Engliſh added this, of letting 
them erect thoſe bridges. The twenty - ſixth of June, in the 
middle of the night, the king of England gave orders for 
bis ariny to decamp without beat of drum, When he ven- 
tured upon this r e nn men unt rene 
anrch. 5 4 40: 
Count Noailles, who pen dong the Maine, was 
the firſt that perceived it, and immediately ſent word to 
his father, The marſhal roſe; and ſaw the Engliſh on their 
march, in this dangerous road betwixt a mountain and a 
nver. . Upon which he inſtantly ordered thirty ſquadrons, 
compa of the king” s houſhold, of the dragoons, and huf- 
fars, to advance towards the village of Dettingen, before 
which the Enghſh were to paſs; and he cauſed four bri- 
gades of infantry, with that of the French guards, to march 
over two bridges. Theſe troops had particular directions 
to remain poſted in the village of Dettingen, on this ſide of 
2 hollow, way, where they were not perceived by the En- 
gliſh, while the marſſial faw every ſtep the enemy took. M. 
de Valiere, lieutenant- general, a perſon who had carried the 
ſervice of the artillery as far as it could go, held the enemy 
thus in a defile between the two batteries, which kept play- 
ing upon them from the oppoſite bank. They were to 
paſs through a hollow way between Dettingen and a little 
rivulet; the French were not to fall upon them but with 
bee advantage 1 in the ſituation of the ground; ſo 
that a ſnare was laid for them, and the king of England 
himſelf was in danger of being taken, In ſhort, this was 
one of thoſe critical moments which might have pat: an end 
to the war. 

The marſhal recommended to 15 nephew, the duke of | 
Grammont , lieutenant-general, and colonel of the guards, to 
Wait. in this poſition till . r fell into his hands. In 
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che mean time he went to reconnoitre a ford, in order to 


advance ſome more cavalry, and the better to diſcover the 


ſituation of the enemy. Moſt of the officers ſaid, that it 


would have been better if he had continued at the head of 
his army, to inforce his orders, and make himſelf obeyed; 
but had the day proved fortunate, this miſtake would not 


have been laid to his charge. Be that as it may, he ſent 


| five brigades to take poſſeſſion of the poſt of Aſchaffen- 
burg; ſo that the Engliſh were hemimed in on every ſide. 

All theſe meaſures were diſconcerted by one ſingle mo- 

: ment of ene. The Duke of Grammont thought 

| that the enemy's firſt column had paſſed, and that he had 


only to fall upon a rear-guard, incapable of making any re-. 


ſiſtance: with this view, he made his troops paſs the hollow 


. way. The duke de Chevreuſe repreſented to him the dan-. 


ger of this unſeaſonable courage; and the count de Noailles 
eceearneſtly deſired him to wait for his father's return. The 
Duke of Grammont, whoſe motions were now perceived 
- by the Engliſh, thought he ought not to turn back: he 
therefore quitted the advantageous ſituation, where. he 
ſhould have remained, and advanced, with the regiment of 
guards, and Noailles's regiment of foot, into a ſmall plain 


called the Cock-Pit. The Enghfh, wha were filing off in 


order of battle, ſgon formed. Their whole army conſiſted 
of fifty houkindin men; to oppoſe hom there were only 
thirty ſquadrons, and five brigades of "infantry. By this 
ſep the French, who had laid a ſnare for the enemy, fell 
- into it themſelves; they attacked the Engliſh in great diſ- 
order, and with unequal forces. The batteries which M. 
de Valiere had erected along the Maine, raked the enemy 
in flank, and eſpecially the Hanoverians: but theſe had 
their batteries alſo, which fired againſt the front of the 
French troops. The advantage of cannon, ſo conſiderable 


_ a thing in an engagement, did not laſt long; for the artil- 
lery on the banks of wy Maine Was * from 
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POPs in the confuſion, it muſt ne „e the 
french themſelves. The marſnial returned at the very mo- 
ment this miſtake had been committed; but it was -too late 
to remedy it; and all he had now to ies er Was 5 the 
adour anti bravery of the troops. 

At the very firſt onſet, the king's: houſhold pe and 
the carabineers broke through two whole lines of the ene- 
my's cavalry; but thoſe lines immediately cloſed,” and ſur- 
rounded the French. The officers of the regiment of guards 
marched ion boldly at the head of a very inconſiderable bo- 
dy of infantry; one and twenty of thoſe officers were kil- 
led on the ſpot, as many dangerouſſy unn and _ re- 
gowont: of guards was entirely route. 

The Duke of Chartres, the — of e the 
count d' Eu, the duke de Penthievre, notwithſtanding his 
great youth, exerted all their endeavours to put a ſtop to 
the diſorder. Count Noailles had two horſes killed under 


he ground. IIIn 010 
he The. marquis of Puilegur, 4. of the marſhal of: that 


tof MW name, ſpoke to the ſoldiers of his regiment, ran after them, | 


ain I rallied all he could, and, with his' own hand, killed ſome 
in ¶ who would not fight any. longer, but cried out, Save him- 
ted “ ſelf who can.“ The princes and dukes of Biron, Lux- 
nly embourg, Boufflers, - Chevreuſe, Piquigny, put themſelves 


his at the head of eee _ met with, ; and n in- 


fell I to the enemy's lines- 

li- On the other hand, the FRY houſhold troops, and the 
M. carabineers were not diſmayed: here one might ſee a com- 
ny pany of guards, and two hundred muſqueteers; there a few 
ad I companies of cavalry advancing with the light horſe; with 
he others following the carabineers, on horſe-grenadiers, and 


ble riding full gallop upon the Engliſh, with more bravery than 
til- diſcipline. And indeed there was ſo little order obſerved, 


m that about "ou 3 * by their 8 


him; and his bröther, the "_ d ol was een to the 


* 
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forced their way, through a regiment, of. horſe called the 
Scotch Greys, a corps renowned in England, and Compoſed 
of all picked men, extremely well mounted. We may im. 
gine what could fifty young men do, mounted on middling 
Horſes, againſt a body, ſo, ſuperior in number. They were 
almoſt all killed, wounded, or taken priſoners: the marqui 
of Fenelon's ſon was taken in the very laſt rank of the re. 
giment of Greys. Seven and twenty oſſicers of the king' 
houſhold troops periſhed in this battle, and ſixty - ſix wert 
dangerouſly wounded. The count de la Motte-Houdancourt, 
firſt gentleman · uſher to the queen, had his horſe killed un. 
der him, as a long time trode under foot by the | horſes 
and carried off almoſt dead. The marquis de Gontaud had 
his arm broken; the duke de Rochechouart, firſt lord of the 
chamber, having been twice wounded, and ſtill continuing 
to fight; was killed on the ſpot. The marquiſſes de-Sabra 
and de Fleury, the count d' Eſtrade, and the ee, Ro- 
ſtaing, were among the number of the flain,', 4,1 -, i: 1} / 
| Amidf{ all the ſingularities of this fatal — 0 e ought not 
to omit the death of a Count of Bouſflers, of the branch of 
Remiengourt. This was only a child of ten years and a half 
old, whoſe leg was ſhattered by a cannon- ball; he received 
the wound, ſaw his leg cut off, and died with equal un- « 
dauntedneſs. So; much youth. wah. ſuch courage, drey | 
tears from all the ſpectators. 446354 „ 1810 80 
The loſs was very near as ob eng the Engliſh off. al 
3 | £278 The king of England. fought, on foot and on horſe p 
back; ſometimes at the head of his cavalry, and ſometimes MW d 
at the head of his infantry, : The Duke of Cumberland was iſ t! 
5 _ wounded i in the leg; the Duke of Aremberg, who com- b 
1 
& 
© 
0 


mauaagqded the Auſtrians, was wounded. by a muſket-ball o 
if the upper part of his breaſt; and the Engliſh loſt ſome 5 
1 neral officers. The battle laſted three hours; but the terms 
1 were very unequal; courage alone was engaged againſt va- 
Jour, putaber, and ag At length ma N oaille 


“ alles. 
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brdered a retreat; which was accordingly made, deut not 


without ſome confuſion. The king of England dined on 
the field of battle; from whence he afterwards retired, 


without giving time to his troops to carry off all his wound- 
ed. About ſix hundred of them were left behind, whom 
my lord Stair recommended to the generoſity of Marſhal 

The French treated them as their own country- 


Noailles. 
men. Theſe two nations behaved to each other with hu- 
manity and reſpe& : whereas the Hungarians, a leſs civili- 
zed people, had ſhewn, during the whole courſe of this war, 
a ſpirit of barbarity and rapine. 


Letters paſſed between the two generals, which are a con- 


vincing proof how far politeneſs. and humanity may be car- 
ried amidſt the horrors of war. 
Hanau to the marſhal, the thirtieth of June, theſe very words, 
* I have ſent back all the French priſoners that I had any 
„knowledge of, and have given orders, that thoſe who are 
„jn the hands of the Hanoverians ſhall be releaſed. Give 


me leave to return you my thanks for your generous be- 


© haviour, which is entirely agreeable to the ſentiments 1 
have always profeſſed to entertain for the Duke of No- 
I am obliged to you, Sir, for the care you have ſo 
« generouſly taken of our wounded.” . 

This greatneſs of mind was not particular to the Earl of 


Stair and the duke of Noailles: the Duke of Cumberland did 


alſo an act of generoſity which deſerves to be tranſmitted to 


poſterity; a muſqueteer, named Girardeau, who had been 
dangerouſly wounded, was brought near the duke's tent; 


they wanted ſurgeons, and thoſe they had were extremely 


buſy. At this very inſtant they were going to dreſs the 


duke, who had been wounded in the calf of his leg by a 


muſket· ball; * Begin,” ſaid the prince, © with dreſſing that . 


“French officer's wound; he is more hurt than I; perhaps 


„he may want alfiftance, which cannot be my caſe.” In 


other: reſpects the' loſs was | pretty equal in both armies. On 


My lord Stair wrote from 
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the fide of the allies there were two thouſand two buhdred 

; ad thirty-one killed and wounded. - This was the cateulza! 
tion given by the En glith, who ſeldom Sine their own 
C... or exaggerate that of their enemy: ee 
Marſhal Saxe fat down before Wi Ad nyeſted it 
on the twenty-fifth' of April; ; While the allied army of En- 
_ alt Auſtrians, Hanoverians, and Dutch, were not able to 
prevent his operations. Tournay :wis the ſtrongeſt place 
of the Whole barrier: the town and citadel were oe of 
Vauban s maſter· pieces; for there was not 4 place f any 
ſtrength i in AT- whoſe fortiſic ations had not Pein built | 
by Lewis XIV. QB W91 6 Aid ng 
The: people of > Ew were < fond of the Phbctelis | 
= ment, not ſo much becauſe their town is part of the Ariat 
2 patrimony of the kings of France, as out of regard to their 
42H own advantage; they preferred the French 'mighifictiice? 
= which enriches a country, to the Dutch wconvimy,- Which 
WH 95 += t low. | But the inclination of the inhabitants 5s Tel” 
| | dom. minded i in fortified towns: they are no way concern“ 
= ed cither i in the attack or defence of thoſe places; they! are 
= £ cansferred from o one ſovereign to another by capitulations 
—_ wk are made for them without aflking their advice. 
= the beginning of the ſiege of Tournay,' happened one 
_ of 5 events, where the inevitable fatality Which deter- 
mines life and death, appeared, as it were, in the moſt con, 
|  fpicuops characters. The count de Talleyrand, coloneÞ ef 
2 the regiment of Normandy, had mounted the trenches un- 
der the orders of the duke de Biron; here 4 cavalier Was el n 

75 rected, near which they had placed a caſk of gu n. poder th 
= bit the night the duke de Biron lay himſelf down” upon 4 . 
bearing near M. de Talleyrand, When he recollected, that I lc 
| he rad promiſed to ſpend part of the night with M. de to 
Meuze. _ He reſolves. to Bo, notwithſtanding” that M. de 
Talleyrand e does all he can t to diſſuade him. No ſooner was in 
he's Foge, than a e ing; the Prime of his s fulil, lets a Wi 
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park fall upon a * of gun- powder; ae) the cava- 
ier flies · up into the air, and M. de Talleyrand i is blown up, 
with twenty-four. ſoldiers, whoſe. limbs, quite torn and 
hattered, are diſperſed on every ſide: part of the body of 
e Talleyrand was.thrown' to the diſtance of above thir- 
ty, fathoms. 15 But an accident of this kind, though never 
ſo fatal, is confounded, in time of war, in the multitude of 
luman calamities, which, from our being too much ſur⸗ 
de of rounded by them, eſcape. our attention, The garriſon of 
any ournay, beholding this unlucky accident, inſulted the 
built Nrrench, reviling them with the moſt injurious language. Up- 
Pon which a few companies of grenadiers, unable to contain 
ern Mtheirindignation, anſwered them not by opprobrious ſpeech- 
ent Iles, but by leaping out of the trenches, and running upon 
hi the glacis of the covert · way, though the regular approaches 
nee?! ior attacking. it were not yet finiſhed : they deſcend. with- 
hich out order, without preparation, or even without officers, 
Tell upon the coyert-way,,notwithſtanding the fire of the ene - 
ern. Impy's artillery. and their ſmall ſhot, and maintain themſelves 
are boldly, till the round came by, though expoſed on every ſide. 
ons, The duke de Biron, who commanded the trenches, bearing 
eos this action, which the nature of the provocation, and the 
one Nardour of the troops rendered, in ſome meaſure, exc -uſable, 


ters immediately orders gabions to be brou ght, makes epaule- Os | 


ons" I nents, and lodges thoſe brave fellows on the covert-Way, 4 
> of which they ſo reſolutely carried. N 
un- As ſoon as the ſtates · generals were informed that Tour- 
ee my was in danger, they ſent. word to the commander 1 
er; their troops, that he muſt venture a battle to relieve the 4 
44" town. Notwithſtanding the circumſpection of theſe, repub- 
lat Mlicans,. they were the firſt of the allies, at that ts. Who 
de” took vigorous reſolutions. 

de The fifth of May the enemy 3 to . e with- 
as in ſeven leagues of Tournay. The king ſet out the ſixth 
5 from Paris, with the dauphin ; the king was attended by 
Ibis aid- de- camps, and the dauphin by his minions. 


— 


bundred and ſeventy- two ſquadrons; : whereas, eee had 


— 
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The inhabitants of Paris, who had been ſo near lng 
heir king the foregoing yeat, felt a return of their pain; 
upon ſeeing both the father and the ſon ſet out for Fan- 
ders, to expoſe themſelves to the uncertain iflue of battle] 
The French had made no entrenchments as yet before Tour 
nay, in the lines of circumvallation ; they had no army of 
obſervation; nor were the twenty battalions and forty ſqua; 
drons, which had been draughted from che army, nen 
eld by the Prince of Conti, as yet arriv et. 
But, notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs they were under at 
Paris, it muſt be allowed, that the king's army was con 
derably fuperior to that of the allies. In ſeveral printed re- 
lations it is ſaid to have been weaker. Hiſtorical exactneſß 
obliges me to acknowledge, that it was ſtronger by ſixty 
dattalions, and eighty- two ſquadrons. For the French had 

2 hundred and fix battalions, reckoning the militia, and i 


only forty-lix battalions and ninety ſquadrons, 5 

True it is, that on the day of engagement, che French 00 
not avail themſelves entirely of this advantage. Part of the 
troops were not yet arrived, there was alſo a neceſſity for 
leaving ſome to guard the trenches of Tournày, and for the 
bridges of communication: but ſtill the ſuperiority of num. 
bers was certainly on the ſide of France. And it is not lefo 
true, that this advantage was not of any conſequence in ſo 
confined a ground as that of the field of battle; beſides, it 
happens very ſeldom, that victory is owing ta numbers. 
The chief ſtrength of the enemy's. army conſiſted in twen- 
ty battalions, and twenty-ſix ſquadrons of Engliſh, under 
_ the young Duke of Cumberland, who, 3 with the 
king his father, had gained the battle of De The 
Englth were joined by five battalions and ſixteen ſquadrons 
of Hanoverian troops. The Prince of Waldeck, of the fame 
age very near as the Duke of Cumberland, like him full of 
Joy; and impatient to * himſelf, was at the head 
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{the Dutch Fab, conliſting of forty: Comet | 
\-fix battalions. In this army the Auſtrians had only 


Ain, 
is. Might ſquadrons, The allies were fighting their cauſe in 
e anders, a country that has been long defended by the arms 


d treaſure of England and Holland. But at the head of 
this {mall body of Auſtrians was old general Nonigſeg, who 
manded againſt the Turks in Hungary, and againſt 
he * in Italy and in Germany: It was intended, that 
ls years and experience ſhould be a check to the youthful 
udour of the Duke of Cumberland, and of prince Waldeck. 
The whole ped army. was upwards of nen com- 
atants. 54; 
The king, left about 3 thoukad, men Hoot Tour- 
ay, who were poſted at gradual diſtances from the field of 
httle; beſides ſix thouſand to guard the bridges on the 
Cheld, and the communications. The army was command- 
d by, 2 general in whom they had the greateſt confidence. 
count Saxe had made the art of war his conſtant ſtudy, e- 
en in time of peace: beſides a profound theory, he had 
neat practical knowledge; in ſhort, vigilance, ſecrecy; the 
ut of knowing properly when to poſtpone, and when to ex- 


nind and foreſight, were abilities allowed him by the con- 
ent of all military people. But, at that time, this general 
{6 Was waſting; away with a lingering diſorder, and almoſt at 
death's door when he left Paris. The author of theſe me- 
noirs happening to meet him before he ſet out for Flanders, 
could not forbear aſking him how he could think of taking 
er Mite field in that feeble condition? The marſhal anſwered, 
he It is not time now to think of living, but of departing.” 
he The ſixth of May the king arrived at Doway. Juſt as 
ns Ile was going to bed, he received a courier from the mar- 
ne al, who informed him, that the enemy's army was ap- 
of Nferoaching, and that they ſhould be quickly in ſight of each 
ad Where... <« Gentlemen,” faid, the king to his aid - de· camps, 
L 
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cute a project; to ſee things at one glance; preſence of 
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ſigned for the field of battle. 


ing before the engagement. 


ſent. 
ver a king of France had his fon with him in the engage. 
ment; that none of them had ever gained a ſignal victor 
over the Engliſh; and he hoped to be the firſt. 


V. 2. 
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and to his officers, 5 there ſhall be no time loſt; I ſet out ie 
| © to-morrow morning at five 0 dock; but do not diſturh iſ 
the dauphin. “ 


The next day the king esd at Point-a Chin, near FA 


ens Scheid, within reach of the trenches of Tournay. The dau- 


phin, who had been appriſed, was there in time; and atten. 
ded the king, when he went to reconnoitre the ground de- 
The whole army, upon ſee- 
ing the king and the dauphin, made the air reſound with 


_  acclamations of joy. The enemy ſpent the tenth, and the 
night of the eleventh, in making their laſt diſpoſitions. Ne- 


ver did the king expreſs greater chearfulneſs than the even- 
The converſation turned up- 
on the battles at which the kings of France had been pre. 
The king ſaid, that, fince the battle of Poictiers, ne- 


The day the battle was fought he waked the firſt : at for 


clock he himſelf awakened count d'Argenſon, ſecretary 
at war, who that very inſtant ſent to Marſhal Saxe to know 
his laſt orders. 
cle, which ſerved him as a bed; he was carried about in it, 
When his ſtrength came to be 8 exhauſted, that he could 
nd longer ride on horſeback. The king and the dauphin 
'V had already paſſed the bridge of Calonne. The marſhal told 
the officer ſent by count d'Argenſon, that the king's guard | 
= muſt come forward, for he had fixed their poſt in the reſerve, 
This was à new 4 


They found the marſhal in a wicker vel 


' with the carabineers, as a ſure reſource. 


method of poſting troops whom the enemy conſider as the 
flower of an army. But he added, that the guards ſhould 
not be ordered to advance till the king and the dauphin bat} | 
repaſſed the bridge. The marſhal, as a foreigner, was ve | 
ry ſenſible how much leſs it became him than any other 
neral, to _ two ſuch * lives to the uncertain i 
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on ne bf « a battle. The officer, to whom he had. made theſe 


Ty 


* 


ifeers, vas loth to repeat them to the king; but this prince, 
iſed of the marſhal's directions, ſaid, Let my guards 
advance this very moment; for I will not repaſs the 


2 4 x yas Soon after, he went and took poſt beyond the 


face called, The Juſtice of our Lady in the Wood. For 
bi g guard he would have only a ſquadron of a hundred and 
Nene) men of the company of Charot, one gendarm, a 


bob and a muſketeer. Marſhal Noailles Kee 


Har his ma majeſty, as did alſo count d'Argenſon. The aid- 


ae were the ſame as the preceding year. The duke 


d Villeroy was alſo about his perſon, as captain of the 
ards; and the dauphin had his minions near him. | 


The king and the dauphin's retinue, which compoſed a 2 


thmerous troop, were followed by a multitude of perſons 
Wall ranks, whom curioſity had brought to this place, ſome 
r Who were mounted even on the tops of trees, to behold 


the ſpectacle of 4 bloody engagement. 


Wn that has a mind to form to himſelf a clear and diſtinct 
image of this action. The ancients, who were ſtrangers to 


lis art, could leave us but imperfect notions of the ſituati- 


on and motion of their armies: but, to have an adequate 


knowledge of ſuch à day, reſearches, ſtill more difficult, are 


leceſfary. No one officer can ſee every thing: a great ma- 
ny behold with eyes of prepoſſeſſion; and there are ſome 


{that are very ſhortsfighted. There is a great deal in having 
conſulted the papers of the war-office; and eſpecially in get - 


ting inſtructions from the ＋ A and the aid- de- camps: 
but it 1s requiſite, moreover, to ſpeak fo the commanding 


| "officers of the different corps; and to compare their relati- 


bus, in Ie) mention Dy thoſe facts in which * nl 

br ce. * 1831 4 

All theſe Wecautlont have I taken for the obtaining p tho- 

rough information. of the detail of a battle, of which even 
| mf | 


mce of ingraving is abſolutely ur to a 
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the leaſt particulars muſt be intereſting to the whole nation, nd 
| Caſting an eye upon the plan, you perceive, at one glance, | gas 
* the diſpoſition of the two armies. You ſee Antoin pretty | jetv 
near the Sheld, within nine hundred fathom of the bridge I in o 
of Calonne, the way that the king and dauphin came. The | rm 
village of Fontenoy is within eight hundred fathom of An- ying 
toin ; from thence, drawing towards the north, is a piece | qill 
of ground four hundred and fifty fathom broad, betwixt ſpot 
the wood of Barry and of Fontenoy. In this plan you ſee wor 
the diſpoſitions of the brigades, the generals that command - Þ yy : 
ed them; with what art they prepared againſt the efforts J vitl 
of the enemy near the Scheld and Antoin, betwixt Antoin Þ ther 
and Fontenoy, in thoſe villages lined with troops and artil- J tens 
lery, on the ground which ſeparates Fontenoy from the | vit! 
= woods of Barry; and, finally, on the left, towards Rame: | alſo 
-. 0 croix, wherethe enemy might advance 6g fetching be com- oall 
—_ paſs of the woods. er '\ 
3 general had made i e for abi ry. an again gro 
A defeat. The bridge of Calonne, lined with - cannon, a g 
ſtrengthened with intrenchments, and defended by a batta - As 
Von of guards, another of Swiſs, and three of militia, was to I car, 
facilitate the retreat of the king and of the dauphin, in caſe red 
of any unlucky accident. The remainder of the army was | the 
to have filed off, at the ſame. time, over the other bridges gin 
* on the lower Scheld, in the neighbohrhood of Tournay. | wh 
1 Notwithftanding all theſe meaſures, ſo well ' concerted | cro 
EF — » "ak to ſapport each other without the leaſt claſhing, - there of 
1 happened one miſtake, which, had it not been rectiſied) | - 
2 might have occaſioned the loſs of the day. The evening wo 
pPreceding the battle, the general was told, that there was à J fur 

= "hollow way, deep and impracticable, which extended, with: | ha 
out diſcontinuance, from Antoin to Fontenoy, and would to 
ſecure the army on that fide. Weak as he was, he recon: } Th 
" noitred a part of this hollow way himſelf; and they aſſu · tag 
red him that the remainder was Rill x more inacceſſible. | He 
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unde his diſpoſitions accordingly.” But this ground, which 
was very deep near Fontenoy and Antoin, was quite level 


07 8 


betwixt theſe two villages. This circumſtance, ſo trivial 
in other caſes, was here of the utmoſt conſequence; for the 
umy might have been taken in flank. The marſhal ha- 
ring been better informed by the quarter- maſter M. de Cre- - 
mille, cauſed three redoubts to be haſtily erected in the ſame 
ſpot betwixt the villages. Marſhal Noailles directed the 
works in the night, and joined Fontenoy to the firſt redoubt 
by an earthen redan. The three redoubts were. furniſhed 
with three batteries of cannon, one of eight pieces, the o- 
ther two of four. They were called the Redoubts of Bet- 
tens, from being defended by the Swiſs regiment of Bettens, 
with that of Dieſbach. Beſides theſe precautions, they had 
alſo planted ſix ſixteen pounders on this fide the Scheld, to 
gall the troops that ſhould attack the village of Antoin. 
We muſt particularly obferve, that there was a piece of 
ground, of about four hundred and fifty fathom, which had 
a great aſcent betwixt the woods of Barry and Fontenoy, 
As the enemy might penetrate this way, the general took 
care to erect, at the verge of the woods of Barry, a ſtrong 
redoubt, where the guns were fixed in embraſſures. Here 
the marquis de Chambona commanded a battalion of the re- 
giment of Eu. The cannon. of this redoubt, with thoſe 


which were planted to the left fide of Fontenoy, formed-a 


croſs-fire, ſufficient, one would ide, to Fop the efforts 


of the moſt intrepid enemy. 


If the Engliſh ſhould have ee, to KEE thrad gh the 


woods of Barry, they would have met with another redoubt 
furniſhed with cannon ; if they made a greater circuit, they 
had intrenchments to force, and muſt have been expoſed 


to the fire of two batteries on the high road leading to Leuze. 


Thus did marſhal Saxe, on every ſide, make the mol i 


0 


tage of the graund. | 
"03 0 1 0 to the poſition of the troops beginning 


„1466 t Mannrany e | 


from the bridge of Vaux, which, after the -battle, was ; called 8 


the Bridge of Calonne, there was no one part left naked. 


he counts de la Marck and de Lorgos, were intruſted with | 


the poſt of Antoin; where were fix battalions of Piedmon 
| and Biron, with ſix cannon at the head of thoſe regiments, 
3 The marquis du Crillon was poſted with his regim 


hard by the redoubt neareſt Antoin; on the left he had mo 1 


=_ - goons to ſupport him. rats Hap 
The village of Fontenoy was commits to:the care of 
| the count de la Vaugian, who had under him the ſon of the 
munarquis de Meuze-Choiſeul, with the regiment of Dauphin, 
F + dof which this young man, who is ſince dead, was coloncl. 
I he duke de Biron, lieutenant- general, was at the head of 
the king* s regiment, which he then commanded, cloſe to 
the village of Fontenoy. On his left was the whey 
i | d. Aubeterre, and the regiment of his name. 
Very near upon the ſame line the general had placed four 
= battalions of French guards, two of Swiſs, and the regiment 
of Courten, on the m_ patenting: from wanne to 
the. wood of Barry. 
| About two indeed: fathom behind i were Sfty-onp 
ſquadrons of horſe: the duke d'Harcourt, the count d'Ef- 
trees, and the count de Penthievre, were licutenant-gene- 
rals of this firſt line. M. de Clermont - Gallerande, du Chei- 
la, and d' Apcher, commanded the ſecond; and, between 
theſe lines of cayalry, i in the morning, the general = 
Wy the . of la nas; n e an 
* 


On the left was the Iriſh brigade, under the command of i 


my lord Clare, in a little plain of about one hundred pa- 


ces. Further on was the regiment of Vaiſſeaux, of which N 

Betwixt theſe | 

brigades were M. de Clermount-Tonnere, and the prince de 
Pons, of the houſe of Lorrain, at the head 1 the 8 7 of } 


| L, 1 the marquis de Guerchi was the colonel. 


_ cavalry of Royal Rouflillon, 
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corps de reſerve. 
recommended by the chevalier Folard, to ſecrete from the 


„ to day.” 
time through this hollow way, of which we have already | 


of ines rad 167 
The king's houſhold, and the carabineers, v were in the 
This was a new practice of marſhal Saxe, 


enemy's view thoſe troops which are moſt famed for brave- 


ry, againſt whom they generally ws the gabe of their 
forces. | 


Theſe diſpoſitions being all made; or upon the pole of 


being made, in ſilence they waited for the break of day. At 2 
four in the morning, marſhal Saxe, attended by his aid- de- 
camps, and by the principal officers, went to viſit all the _ 


poſts. The Dutch, who were already forming, kept conti- 


nually firing at theſe officers ; which the marſhal perceive- 


ing, ſaid, Gentlemen, there will be oeeaſion for your lives 
He made them diſmount, and walked a long 


made mention. 'The fatigue exhauſted his ſtrength, w_ 
increaſed his illneſs ; finding himſelf grow weaker, he got 

into his wicker vehale again, where he reſted for ſome ht- 
tle time. At break of day count d'Argenſon went to ſee 
whether the -artillery of the redoubts and villages was in 


good order, and whether the held-pieces were all arrived. 
They were to have a hundred pieces of cannon, and they 
had only ſixty. Here the preſence and directions of the 


miniſter were neceſſary. He gave orders for them to bring 


the forty pieces that were wanting; but in the tumult and 
hurry, almoſt unavaidable on ſuch an occaſion, they forgot 5 
to bring the number of balls which ſuch artillery required. 
ſoldiers; - 


The field-pieces were four paunders, and drawn by 


the cannon in the villages and the redoubts, as alſo thoſe 
planted on this ſide the Scheld, againſt the Dutch, were from | 


four to ſixteen pounders. Two | battalions belonging to the 


* ordnance were diſtributed i in Antoin, Fontenoy, and the re- 
doubts, under the direction of M. Brocard, e 


0 n of artillery. - 


The enemy 1 eighty· one cannon, and eight mortars. | 


ſio perfect a harmony betwixt two men, who, from the or- 
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Their ſield:picces were three: pounders; they were erhlle We 
"uſed formerly to call Fauconets; their length is àabdut for | brac 
feet and a half; their ordinary charge is two pounds of po- | ven 
der, and they carry two hundred and fifty fathom at ful | heb 
hot. There were ſome, that carried only balls bt A pdiing | + 
andi a half. The cannonading began on both ſides“ Maß f adv 
ſhal Saxe told marſhal Noailles, that here the egethy/would red. 
ſtop: he ſuppoſed them to have formed a deeper defigh than | 7y- 
they really had, imagining they would do juſt What: he Du 
would have done in their place; that they would kebp the | wit 
French army in awe, and in continual alarm; by which | fell 
means they might retard, and, perhaps, abſolutely prevent of 
the taking of Tournay. And indeed they were poſted in [we 
| ſuch a manner, that they could not be attacked with advan- | ter: 
tage; while, at the ſame time, they had it in their power | M. 
conſtantly to harrafs the beſieging army. This was the o- wa 
pinjon of the old general Konigſeg: but the Duke of Cum- | 'wh 
berland's courage was too warm, and the confidence of the «x 
| ' Engliſh too great, to liſten to advice. At the ſame time 4 
they began to gannonade, marſhal Noailles was near to Fon- | mc 
tenoy, and gaye an account to marſhal Saxe of the work to 
he had done the beginning of the night, in joining the vi | gli 
lage of Fontenoy to the firſt of three redoubts betwixt Fon- | ter 
.  tenoy and Antoin. He acted as his firſt aid-de-camp, thus | in! 
ſacrificing the jealouſy of command to the good of the ſtate, | th 
and forgetting his own rank, to yield the precedency ton: | * 
general who was not only a foreigner, but younger in com- 
miſſion than himſelf. Marſhal Saxe was perfectly ſenſible 
of the real value of his magnanimity; and never was there 


dinary weakneſs ar the human heart, mou _— vs 
been at variance. 

At this very moment the Duke of Grammont came up, 
when marſhal Noailles ſaid to him, Nephew, we ſhould 
t embrace one another gn the day of battle; perhaps we 


3 
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ſhall not ſee one another again.” Accordingly they em 


braced each other moſt tenderly ; and then marſhal Noailles 


vent to give the king an account of We enn poſts which | 
he had viſited. 5 * | 


The Duke of Grammont met count Ee ts 


advanced with him within a very little diſtance of the firſt 


redoubt of the wood of Barry, oppoſite to an Engliſh batte- 
ry. Here a cannon-ball of three pound weight ſtruck the 


Duke of Grammont's horſe, and covered count Lowendahl 


with blood: a piece of fleſh which flew off with the ſhot, 
fell into his boots. Have a care,” ſays he to the Duke 
of Grammont, © your horſe is killed: © and I too,“ an- 
ſwered the duke. The upper part of his thigh was ſhat- . 
tered by the ball, and he was carried off the field. When 
M. de Peyronie met him upon the road to Fontenoy, he 
was dead. The ſurgeon made a report of it to the king, 


who cried out with Concern, i * Ah! we all loſe a great 


many more to- day“ e 
The cannonading continued on \both ſides till ei he in the 


morning with great vivacity, without the enemy's ſeeming 


to have formed any ſettled plan.” Towards ſeven, the En- 
gliſh encompaſſed the whole ground of the village of Fon- 


tenoy, and attacked it on every fide. They flung bombs 


into it, one of which fell juſt before marſhal Saxe, who was 


then ſpeaking to count Lowendahl. 


The Dutch afterwards advanced towards Antoin, and 
the two attacks were equally well ſupported. The count 
de Vauguion, who commanded in Fontenoy, with the 
young count de Meuze under him, conſtantly repulſed the 


Engliſh. - He had made intrenchments in the village, and 


injoined'the regiment of Dauphin not to fire but according 
to. his orders. He was well obeyed, for the ſoldiers did not 
fire till they were almoſt muzzle to muzzle, and ſure of 


their mark; at each diſcharge they made the air reſound 
with Vive te rei. The count de la Marck, with the count 
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de Lorges, i in Antoin, employed the Dutch, both horſe and 
foot. The marquis de Chambonas alſo repulſed the enemy 
in the ſeveral attacks of the redoubt of Eu. The Engliſh 

. preſented themſelves thrice before Fontenoy, and the Dutch 


twice before Antoin. At their ſecond attack, almoſt 3 


Whole Dutch ſquadron was ſwept away by the cannon of 
Antoin, and only fifteen left; from that time the Dutch 
continued to act but very faintly, and at a diſtance. _+ 
The king was at that time along with the dauphin, near 

the Juſtice of our Lady in the Wood, againſt which the 

Engliſh. played very briſkly with their cannon; even the 

{mall muſket-ſhot reached thus far; a ae of count 

d' Argenſon having been wounded on the fore head by 2 

muſket-ball, a good way behind the bing F: 

Prom this poſition, which was equally diſtant e the | k 
_  ſeyeral corps, the king obſerved every thing with great at- 

- tention. He was tlie firſt that perceived, that, as the ene - 

my attacked Antoin and Fontenoy, and ſeemed to bend 
their whole ſtrength on that fide, it would be of no uſe to 
leave the regiments of Normandy, Auvergne, and Tourraine, 

Bs towards Ramecroix ; he therefore cauſed Normandy to ad- 

Vaoance near the Iriſh, and put Auvergne and Tourraine far- 
ther behind. But he did not change this diſpoſition till he 

had aſked the general's advice, intirely ſolicitous about the 

ſucceſs of the day, never preſuming on his own opinion, 
and declaring, that he was come to the 1 only for his 

. own, and for his ſon's inſtruction. Th 

Fhen be advanced towards the fide of Antoin, at a 

ry time that the Dutch were moving forward to make their 
ſecond attack. The cannon-balls fell round him and the 
dauphin; and an officer, named M. d' Arbaud, afterwards 
Colonel, was covered with dirt from the rebounding of a 
ball. The French have the character of gaiety even in the 
miqdſt of danger; the king and thoſe about him, finding ' 
themſelves daubed with the dirt thrown up by this ſhot, 
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— the king made them pick up theballs, and 


id to M. de Chabrier, major of artillery, Send theſe 


| balls back to the enemy, I will have nothing belonging 


its them“ He afterwards returned to his former poſt, 


and; With ſurpriſe, obſerved, that moſt of the balls that were 
then fired towards the wood of Barry, from the Engliſh 
batteries, fell upon the regiment of Royal Rouffillon, Which 


did not make the leaſt movement, whereby he could form 


. any remark either upon its danger or its loſſes. K 
The enemy's attack, till ten or eleven o'clock, was no 
more than what marſhal Saxe had foreſeen. They kept 


fring, to no manner of purpoſe, upon the villages and. re- 
doubts. Towards ten the duke took the reſolution of for- 


eing his way betwixt the redoubt of the woods of Barry 
and of Fontenoy. In this attempt he had a deep hollow 
way to paſs, expoſed to the cannon of the redoubt; and, 
on the other ſide of the hollow way, he had the French ar- 
my to fight. The enterpriſe ſeemed temerarious. The 
Duke of Cumberland took this reſolution, only becauſe an 


officer, whoſe name was Ingold{by, whom he commanded 


to attack the redoubt of Eu, did not execute his orders. Had 

he made himſelf maſter of that redoubt, he might have ea- 
fly, and without loſs, brought his whole army forward, pro- 
tected even by the cannon of the redoubt, which he would 
have turned againſt the French. But, notwithſtanding 


this diſappointment, the Engliſh advanced through the hol- 


low way. They paſſed it almoſt without diſordering their 
_ ranks, dragging their cannon through the by-ways; they 
formed upon three lines, pretty cloſe, each of them four. 
deep, advancing betwixt the batteries of cannon, which 0 
galled them moſt terribly, the ground not above four hun-, 
dred fathom in breadth. Whole ranks dropped down to 
the right and left; but they were inſtantly filled up; and © 8 


the cannon, which they brought up againſt Fontenoy and 


he redoubts, anſwered the French nnn Thus "oy : 
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marched boldly on, preceded by ſix field - pieces, with . 
more in the middle of their lines. 

Oppoſite to them were four battalions of French ls 
with two battalions of Swiſs guards at their left, the regi- 
ment of Courten to their right, next to them the regiment 


of Aubeterre, and farther on the king's regiment, which lis 3 


ned Fontenoy the length of the hollow way. 


From that part where the French guards were poſted, to 
= where the Engliſh were forming, it was a riſing ground. 


The officers of the French guards ſaid to one another, 
7 We muſt go and take the Engliſh cannon.” Accordingly 
i aſcended ſoon to the top with their grenadiers; but 


| when they got there, great was their ſurpriſe to find a whole 
army before them. The enemy's cannon and fmall ſhot 


brought very near ſixty of them to the ground, and the re- 


mainder were obliged to return to their ranks. 55 


In the mean time the Engliſh advanced; and this line of 


| ty. compoſed of the French and Swiſs guards and of 


Courten, having upon their right the regiment of Aube 
terre, and a battalion of the king's, drew near the enemy. 
The regiment of Engliſh guards was at the diſtance of fifty 
paces. Campbell's and the royal Scots were the firſt: M. 
Campbell was their heutenant-general, my lord Albemarle 
their major-general, and Mr. Churchill, a natural ſon of the 


famous Duke of Marlborough, their brigadeer. The Eng- 


lih officers ſaluted the French by taking off their hats: 
The count de Chabannes and the Duke de Biron advanced 
Forward, and returned the compliment. My lord Charles 
Hay, captain of the Engliſh guards, eried oui, 60 Gentlemen 


= ol the French guards, give fire.” 


© if 


. 5 
4 . wh 5 - 
4 Zhes 2 


The count d' Antroche, then lieutenant, and Kace 8 


of grenadiers, made anſwer with a loud voice, + Gentle: 
te men, we never fire firſt ; fire you firſt. Then the captain 
aid to his nien in Engliſh, <« Fire.” The Englith made 4 


running fire; that is, they fired in divifions, ih this manner, 


o 


I, 
y 


it 
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that when the front of a battalion, four deep, had fired, an- 
other battalion made its diſcharge, and then a third, while 
the firſt were loading again. The line of French infantry 


did not fire; it was ſingle, and four deep, the ranks pretty FED 


diſtant, and not at all ſupported by any other body of in- 
fantry- It was impoſſible but their eyes muſt have been 
ſurpriſed at the depth of the Engliſh corps, and their ears 
ſtunned with the continual fire,” Nineteen officers ob the 
guards were wounded at this firſt diſcharge : Meſſieurs de 
Cliffon, de Langey, and de la Peyrere, loſt their lives. Nine- 
ty-five ſoldiers were killed upon the ſpot; two hundred 
and eighty-five were wounded: eleven Swiſs officers were 
wounded, as alſo one hundred and forty-five of their com- 
mon men, and fixty-four were killed. Colonel de Courten, 
his lieutenant-colone, four officers, and ſeventy-five ſoldiers 
dropped down. dead; fourteen officers, and two hundred 
ſoldiers, were dan gerouſly wounded. The firſt rank being 
thus ſweeped away, the other three looked behind them, 
and, ſeeing only ſome cavalry atthe diſtance of above three 
hundred fathom, they diſperſed. The Duke of Grammont, 
their colonel, and firſt lientenant - general, whoſe preſence 
would have encouraged them, was dead; and M. de Lut- 
taux, ſecond lieutenant: general, did not come up till they 
were routed, The Engliſh, in the mean time, advanced gra- 
dually, as if they were performing their exerciſe: one might 
ſee the majors holding their canes upon the ſoldiers muſ- 
Arte to make them ſire lo and ſtraight. 12 

Thus the Engliſh pierced beyond Fontenoy and the! re- 
* This corps, which before was drawn up in three 
lines, being now ſtraitened by the nature of the ground, 
became a long ſolid column, unſhaken from its weight, and 


ſtill more ſo from its courage. It advanced towards the re- 

giment of Aubeterre. At the news of this danger, M. de 

Luttaux made all haſte from Fontenoy, where he had been 
| 10 gerouſly wounded. His aid- * begged of him to 
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„„ The Wont baue His ron N 
gin wit wich Raving his wound dreffed - The King's bel. by 
See, anfwered M. de Luttaux; is more Ä 155 «Jt 
«+ then life.” He advanced with the duke de Biroffl 4 


head of the regiment' of Aubeterre, led by the colonel "of - 
that name; but, on coming up, he received 8 1 mortal * 
wounds. At this ſame diſcharge M. de Biron had a hook for 


killed under him; a hundred ſoldiers of Aubeterre were 
Killed, and two hundred wounded. The duke de Biron, | ©" 
with the king's regiment under his command, ſtops the 
march ot the column on its left flank. Upon which the 
regiment of Engliſh guards, detaching itſelf from the reſt, 4 
_ advances" ſome paces towards him, kills three of his captains, 
wounds fifteen captains and twelve lieutenants; at the | 
fame time two hundred and ſixty- ſix ſoldiers were kilted, | ,, 
Ha und ſeventy· nine wounded. The regiment de la Couron- :; 
ne, perceiving itſelf placed a little behind the king's, pre · 5 
Fents itſelf before the Engliſh column: but its colonel, the 
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duke d Havre, the lieutenant-colonel, all the ſtaff- officers, | yu 

and, in ſhort, thirty-ſeven officers, are wounded, ſo as to = 

be obliged to quit the field; and the firſt rank of the ſol- - 
3  Hiers, to og number of two hundred and Wee, is yes. *5 
= - thrown, © 18 IS. 
2 The+aftinent of Soilbnnois, advancing after 1s Cour. 5 


=. m6, had fourteeen officers wounded, 1203 Hey a hajnc GT 15 
J The rent of Royal; Which Was Bien - HF la Couren- 
ſy loſt more than any other corps at theſe diſcharges; fix 
of its officers, one hundred and thirty-ſix ſoldiers, were kil- 51 
7 thirty-two — and we * and nine e 1 


4 The Engliſh, who were advancing Werd the king's 1 is j 


1 might attack Fontenoy in reverſe, while they were Kit 
cannenading it on the other fide, and then the battle would | . 
_ Have been inevitably loſt. The duke de Biron, having Pla- br 
ces 20 — in chis hollow way which lined Fonte- | 


* { 
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| noy, rallied his regiment, and made a-briſk. diſcharge upon 
(| the Engliſh, which obliged them to halt. One might ſee 


ferent roads, acroſs the lines of cavalry, which were above 
{ cwo hundred fathom behind them. The officers, who ralli- 


"| ged of him to repaſs the bridge along with the dauphin, 
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the king's regiment, with thoſe of la Couronne and Aube- 
terre, intrenched behind the heaps of their comrades, who - 
were either killed or wounded. In the mean time, two bats 
talions of French and Swiſs guards were getting off, by dif- 


ed them, met M. de Luttaux, firſt leutenant-general of the 
army, who was returning, between Antoin and Fontenoy. 
Ah, gentlemen,” ſaid he, “ do not rally me; I am 
« wounded, and obliged to retire.” He died ſome time af- 
ter in unſpeakable torments. Before he retired, he ſaid to 
the ſoldiers he met belongin g to the regiment of guards, 
& My friends, go and join your comrades that are guard- = 
* ing the bridge of Calonne.” Others hurried through 8 
üttle bottom which goes from Barry to our Lady in tlje  Þ 
Wood, up to the very place where the king had taken poſt, | 
oppoſite to, the wood of Barry, near la Juſtice. Their gre- | 
nadiers, and the remainder of the twobattalions, rallied un- 
der the count de Chabannes, towards the redoubt of Eu, 
and there Rood firm with M. de la Sonne, who formed it 
into one battalion, of which he took the command; becauſe, 
though young, he was the oldeſt ti” the reſt 1 
been either killed or wounded. 

The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, and was conti - 
vally gaining ground. Marſhal Saxe, with all the cook 
neſs imaginable, ſeeing how dubious the affair was, ſent, | 
word to the king by the marquis de Meuze, that he beg- 


A 


and he would do all he could to repair the diſorder. « Oh! _ Aff 
e am very ſure he will do what is proper,” anſwered tage 
| king; „e but I will ſtay where I am.” This prince was e- 

very moment ſending his aid · de- camps from brigade to 
Wigade, and from poſt to poſt. Each ſet out with two pa- 
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=: begin with Raving his wound dreffed: '* The King's * {ets 


rice," anfwered M. de Luttaux; '*-is more dear to The | 


than life.” He advanced with the duke de Biroi at the 
head of the regiment of Aubeterre, led by thi: olonel of 
that name; but, on coming up, he received Two mortal 
wounds. At this ſame diſcharge M. de Biron had a horſe 
killed under him; a hundred ſoldiers of Aubeterre were 


with the king's regiment under his command, ſtops the 
march of the column on its left flank. Upon which the 
regiment of Engliſh' guards, detaching itſelf from the reſt, 
_ advances ſome paces towards him, kills three of his captains, 
wounds fifteen captains and twelve lieutenants; at the 
fame time two hundred and fixty-ſix ſoldiers were killed, 
und ſeventy· nine wounded. The regiment de la Couron- 
nue, perceiving itſelf placed a little behind the king's, pre- 
ſents itſelf before the Engliſh column: but its colonel, the 
duke d' Havre, the lieutenant-colonel, all the ſtaff-officers, 
and, in ſhort, thirty-ſeven officers, are wounded, ſo as to 
be obliged to quit the field; and the firſt rank of the ſol- 
diers, to the number of two hundred and ſixty, is over. 
thrown. | 
I] The regiment of Soiſſonnois, advancing after la 8 
ne, had fourteeen officers wounded, and loſt, A pared and 
po ſoldiers. 5 4 | 
Ihe regiment of Royal, which * sen n with 7 Couron- 
ne, loſt more than any other corps at theſe diſcharges; ſix 
of its officers, one hundred and thirty-ſix ſoldiers, were kil- 
Ted; thirty-two officers, and Te W r and nine ſoldiers, 
* wounded. © 


giment, might attack Fontenoy in reverſe, while they were 
cannonading it on the other fide, and then the battle would 
have been inevitably loſt. The duke de Biron, having pla- 
ce — 9 in this hollow way which lined Fonte- 


killed, and two hundred wounded. The duke de Biron, 


The Engliſh, who were advancing W the king's re 
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noy, rallied his regiment, and made a briſk diſcharge upon 


the Engliſh, which obliged them to halt. One might ſee 
the king's regiment, with thoſe of la Couronne and Aube- 


terre, intrenched behind the heaps of their comrades, who 


were either killed or wounded. In the mean time, two bat- 


talions of French and Swiſs guards were getting off, by dif- 


ferent roads, acroſs the lines of cavalry, which were above 
two hundred fathom behind them. The officers, who ralli- 
ed them, met M. de Luttaux, firſt lieutenant-general of the 
army, who was returning, between Antoin and Fontenoy. 


Ah, gentlemen,” ſaid he, do not rally me; I am 


« wounded, and obliged to retire.” He died ſome time af- 
ter in unſpeakable torments. Before he retired, he ſaid to 
the ſoldiers he met belonging to the regiment of guards, 
6 My friends, go and join your comrades that are guard- 
« ing the bridge of Calonne.” Others hurried through A 


little bottom which goes from Barry to our Lady in the 


Wood, up to the very place where the kin g had taken poſt, 
oppoſite to the wood of Barry, near la Juſtice. Their gre- 


nadiers, and the remainder of the twobattalions, rallied un- 


der the count de Chabannes, towards the redoubt of Eu, 
and there Rood firm with M. de la Sonne, who formed it 
into one battalion, of which he took the command; becauſe, 
though young, he was the oldeſt AP the reſt — 
been either killed or wounded. 


The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, and was conti- 
nually gaining ground. Marſhal - Saxe, with all the cook 


neſs imaginable, ſeeing how dubious the affair was, ſent. 


word to the king by the marquis de Meuze, that he beg- 
ged of him to repaſs the bridge along with the dauphin, 


and he would do all he could to repair the diſorder. „ 


I am very ſure he will do what is proper,” anſwered the 


king; © but I will ſtay where I am,” This prince was e- 
very moment ſending his aid-de-camps from brigade to 


brigade, and from poſt to poſt. Each ſet out with two pa- 


— 
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ges of the ſtables, whom he ſent back ſucceſlively to the 
king, and afterwards returned to give an account himſelf. 


The order of battle was no longer the ſame it had been 
in the beginning. Of the firſt line of cavalry not above 
the half was left. The diviſion of count d' Eſtrees was near 
Antoin, under the duke of Harcourt, making head with 
its dragoons, and with Crillon, againſt the Dutch, who, it 
vas apprehended, might penetrate on that ſide, while the 
Engliſh;-on-the other, were beginning to be victerious. The 
other half of this firſt; line, which was naturally the Duke 
of Harcourt's diviſion, remained under the command of the 
count d'Eſtrees. This line vigorouſly attacked the En gliſh. 
M. de Fienne led his regiment, M. de. Cernay the Croat, 
the duke of Fitz- James the regiment called after his name. 
But little did the efforts of this cavalry avail againſt a ſolid 
body of infantry, ſo compact, ſo well diſciplined, and 10 in- 
trepid, whoſe running fire, regularly ſupported, muſt, of 
courſe, diſperſe all thoſe ſmall detached bodies which ſuc- 
— preſented themſelves: beſides, it is a known, thing, 
that-cavalry alone can very ſeldom. make any impreſſion 
n cloſe and compact infantry... Marſhal Saxe was in 
the midſt of this fire. His illneſs not permitting him to 
wear a cuiraſs, he had a kind of buckler, made of ſeveral 
folds of ſtitched taffeta, which. he carried on his ſaddle bow: 
he put on his buckler, and rode up with full ſpeed. to give 

directions for the ſecond line of cavalry to advance againſt 
the column. The count de Noailles marched directly With 
his brigade, compoſed of the regiment of his name, of 
Which the eldeſt of the family is always colonel; the only 
privilege of the kind in France, and granted to the firſt mar- 
ſhal of the name of Noailles, who raiſed this regiment. at 
his on expence. The regiment belonging to the duke 


de Penthievre made alſo a part of this brigade. The count 


de Noailles fell on with great bravery; the marquis de Vig- 


nacourt, captamm in this regiment, the worthy. deſcendant} 
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bfa family which has given three grand maſters to the or- 
der of Malta, ruſhes with his ſquadron to attack this co- 


lumn in flank: but the ſquadron was cut to pieces in the 
midſt of the enemy's ranks, except fourteen troops, who 
forced their way through with M. de Vignacourt. An 
Engliſh ſoldier drove his bayonet with ſuch violence into 
this officer's leg, quite through the boot, that he was obli- 
ged to leave both bayonet and fuſil: the horſe, having re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, ran away with his maſter; while the 
butt-end of the muſket, trailing on the ground, widened 

and tore the wound, of which the captain died a little 

while after. Out of fourteen troopers, who had broke 

through the column, ſix remained, who were ſoon made 

priſoners; but the Engliſh ſent them back the next * 

out of regard to their bravery. 

The count d' Argenſon, ſon of the 1 at war, 
charged the enemy with his regiment of Berry, at the 
ſame time that the regiment of Fiennes was alſo advancing. 
He came on to the attack three times at the head of a ſin- 
gle ſquadron; and, upon a falſe report, his father thought 
him killed. The count de Biron, the chevalier de Bran- 


cas, the marquis de Chabrillant, headed and rallied their 8 
troopers; but all theſe corps were repulſed one after ano- 


ther. The count de Clermont-Tonnere, maſter-de-camp 
of the cavalry, the count d' Eſtrees, and the marquis de 
Croſſi, were every where: all the general officers kept ri- 
ding from brigade to brigade. The regiments of the co- 
lonel- general, and Fiennes, with the Croats, ſuffered great - 
ly. That of prince Clermont was ſtill more roughly han- 


|| dled, twenty-two of their officers having been wounded, and 


of the Croats twelve. All the ſtaff-officers were in motion. 


eM. de Vaudreuil, major-general of the army, rode every 


minute from right to left. M. de Puiſegur, Meſſieurs de 
Saint Sauveur, de Saint Georges de Meziers, aid- de · quar- 


ter-maſters, were all wounded. The count de Longaunai, 
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* aid-major-general,; received a wound, of which he died a 
few days after. It was in theſe attacks that the chevalier 


d' Apcher, a lieutenant - general, (whoſe name is pronounced 
d' Ache) had his foot ſhattered by a ball. Towards the 


end of the battle he came to give an account tothe king, 


and ſpoke a long while to his majeſty without expreſſing 
the leaſt ſign of pain, till, at langen the rms of the an- 
guiſhiobliged him to retir e: fs babquow io n 
Ihe more the Engliſh advanced; the- 8 it Ha, 
and, of courſe, the better able to repair the continual loſ⸗ 
ſes which it muſt have ſuſtained from ſo many repeated 
attacks. It ſtill marched on, cloſe and compact, over the 
bodies of the dead and wounded on both ſides, ſeeming to 
form one ſingle corps of about ſixteen thouſands en n 
it was then in three diviſions. 
A great number of troopers were e kia er 
"wv as far as the very place wherethe king was poſted with 
hisifon; ſo that theſe two princes were ſeparated by the 


3 


croud that came tumbling upon them. The king did not 


change colour; he was concerned, but ſhewed neither ans 
ger por inquietude. Happening to obſerve about two 
hundred troopers ſcattered behind him towards our Lady 
in the Wood, he ſaid to a light-horſe- man, Go and rally 
<*. thoſe men in my name, and bring them back, The 
ght horſe · man galloped, and led them back againſt the e- 
nem. 
ginge he had done any great feat; the miniſter enquired af: 
ter him a long while, to reward him, before he could be 


. found. During this diſorder, the brigades of tlie life. guards, 


Who were in reſerve, advanced of themſelves againſt the e- 
nemy. Here the chevaliers de Suze and de Saumery were 
mortally xe ounded;, Four ſquadrons of gendarms arrived 
this very inſtant from Doway; and, notwithſtanding the 
fatigue of a march of ſeven leagues, they immediately en- 
Ga he (enemy ; but all theſe ene were receiyed lik 


This man, whoſe name: was de Jouy, did not ima- 
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the reſt, with the ſame intrepidity, and the ſame running 
fire. The young count de Chivrier, a guidon, was killed; 
and it happened to be the very ſame. day thas he was ad- 
mitted into his troops. The chevalier de Monaco, ſon of 
the duke de Valentinois, had his leg pierced through. M. 
du Gueſclin received a wound onthe foot. The carabineers 
charged the enemy; but had ſix officers killed, and one and 
twenty wounded. All theſe attacks were made without 
any concert or agreement, and are what we call irregular 
charges, in which all the bravery in the world is ors no 
manner of uſe again difcipline and order. 

Marſhal Saxe, though extremely weakened with the WR 
tigue, was ſtill on horſeback, riding gently in the midſt of 
the fire. He paſſed cloſe under the front of the Engliſh'co- - 
lumn, to obſerve every thing that paſſed towards the left, 
near the wood of Barry. There they were going on in 
the very ſame manner as towards the right, endeavouring, 
but in vain, to throw the column into diſorder. The 
French regiments preſented themſelves one after another; 
while the Engliſh, facing about on every fide, placing pro- 
perly their cannon, and always firing i in diviſions, kept up 
this running and ' conſtant fire when they were attacked; 
after the attack they remained immoveable, and ceaſed to 
fire, The marſhal, perceiving a French regiment at that 
time: engaged with the enemy, and of which whole ranks 


dropped down, while the regiment never ſtirred, aſked what 


corps that was? they told him it was the regiment de Vaiſ- 
ſeaux, commanded by M. du Guerchi; he then cried out, 


|< Admirable indeed!” Two and thirty (officers of this re- 


giment were wounded, one third of the ſoldiers killed or 
wounded: + The regiment of Hainault did not ſuffer leſs : 

their colonel was the ſon of the prince de Craon, governor 
of Tuſcany ; the father ſerved the enemy, and, his ſon the 
king. This hopeful youth was killed at the head of his 


wot near him the heutenant-colonel Was mortally wound- 
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, Nineteen officers. of this corps were wounded dange- 


— and two hundred and ſixty ſoldiers lay dead n 
the pct. Mat” 

The regiment of Normandy advanced; but they had: a5 
many officers and ſoldiers wounded as chat of Hainault: 
they were headed by their lieutenant · colonel, M. de So- 
lenci, whoſe bravery the king commended on the field of 
battle, and afterwards rewarded, by making him a briga- 
doen, - Some Iriſh battalions fell next upon the flank of 


this column: colonel Dillon was killed, fifty-ſix officers wer: 
| wounded, and thirteen fell upon the ſpot. 1 


. Marſhal Saxe then returns by the front of the 8 
ich had advanced three hundred paces beyond the redoubt 
of Eu and of Fontenoy. He goes and ſces whether Fonte. 
nay Kill held out; there they had no more ball, fo that 


they anſwered the enemy” s ſhot with nothing but gunpgs 


der. | 
M. de Brocard, lieutenant-general of artillery, and ſeve. 


rab other officers of the ordnance; were killed. The mar. 
mal then deſired the duke d' Harcourt, whom he happened 
to meet, to go and beſeech his majeſty to remoye farther 
off; at the ſame time he ſent orders to the count de l 
Marck, who defended Antoin, to quit that poſt with the 
regiment of Piedmont. The battle ſeemed to be paſt all 
hopes; - they were bringing back their field · pieces from eve. 
ry ſide, and were juſt upon the point of removing the ar- 
tillery of the village of Fontenoy, though a ſupply of ball 
_ was. come; they had even begun to end, off the train. 
| Marſhal Saxe's intention was now to make his laſt effort ; a. 
gainſt the Engliſh, column. This enormous maſs of infan- 


try had ſuffered much, though it ſtill ſeemed t to be of the 


lame depth: the ſoldiers were ſurpriſed to kind themſelves 
in the middle of the French camp without any cavalry : they 
gontinued unſhaken, but did not appear to receive further 
e, their s bane was bold and undaunted,, and 
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ge- *they ſeated maſters of the field of battle. If the Dutch 
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Fr had advanced betweer the redoubts of Bettens, and atted 


15 vigoroully i in conjunction with the Engliſh, the battle would | 
have been loſt beyond all recovery, and there would have 
8 been no retreat, either for the army, or, in all probability, 
„for the Ling, and his ſon. The ſucceſs of a laſt attack Was 
dubious.” Marſhal Saxe, knowing that the yictory, or an 
gn intire defeat, depended upon this attempt, thought of pre- 


| 4 paring a fafe retreat, at the ſame time that he was doing 
ere all that lay in his power to obtain the victory. He ſent 
29 orders to the count de la Marck to evacuate Antoin, to 
Po move towards the bridge of Calonne, in order-to favour 
of this retreat, i in caſe of a laſt diſappointment. This order 


was extremely mortifying to the count de la Marck, who 


at ſaw the Dutch ready to take poſſeſſion of Antoin the mo- 
ment he quitted it, and to turn the king's artillery againſt 
| his own army, The marſhal ſent a ſecond order by his aid · 


{4 | de- camp, M. Dailvorde; it was intimated to the count de 
Lorgos, WhO was made anſwerable for the execution of it; 
ſo that he was obliged to obey. At that time they deſpair- 
ed of the ſucceſs of the day; but the greateſt events de- 
pend on the moſt trivial circumſtances, c on a miſtake, on ſorne 


5 unexpected ſtroke. e 


1 Thoſe who were near the king muſt babe dmaginel the 


battle was loſt, knowing that they had no ball at Fontenoy, 


4 that moſt of thoſe who belonged to the ordnance were kill- 


7 cuated. 


; ed, that they alſo wanted ball at the poſt of M. de Cham 
Tl - bonas, and that the village of Antoin was going to be eva. 


| "Thoſe who were near the Duke of Caitbettin dt 


Ma 3 


have had a bad opinion of the day, becauſe they ſtill ima- 
gined themſelves expoſed to the croſs fire of Fontenoy, and 
of the redoubt of Barry, They were ignorant that the 
French were only firing with powder; the Dutch, wha 
could not have been informed of the orders Wen f ow ref. | 
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cuating Antoin, did not advance; the Engliſh horſe, which 
might have compleated the diſorder into which the French 

cavalry were thrown by the Engliſh column, did not ap- 
pear; they could not advance without coming near to Fon- 
tenoy, or to the redoubt, the fire of which ſtill ſeemed u- 
niform. Here it will be aſked, why the Duke of Cumber- 
land did not take care to have that redoubt attacked in the 
beginning, ſince he might have turned the cannon that was 
there againſt the French army, which would have ſecured 
him the victory? This is the very thing he had endeavour- 
ed to effect. At eight o' clock in the morning he ordered 
brigadier Ingoldſby to enter the woods of Barry with four 
regiments, in order to make himſelf maſter of that poſt. 
The brigadeer obeyed; but perceiving the artillery point - 
ed againſt him, and ſeveral battalions who lay flat on their 
bellies, he went back for cannon 5 general Campbell pro- 
miſed him ſome; but this general was mortally wounded 
at the very beginning of the engagement, with a ball fired 
from that very redoubt; and the cannon was not ready 
ſoon enough. Then the Duke of Cumberland, afraid of 


> nothing but of loſing time, had taken the reſolution of paſ- 
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ſing on with his infantry, in defiance of the fire of the re- 
doubt; and this enterprize, which one would imagine muſt 
have proved fatal to him, had hitherto ſucceeded. 
They now held a tumultuous kind of council around 
the king, who was preſſed by the general, and in the name 
of France, not to expoſe his perſon any longer. At this ve- 


ry inſtant arrived the duke de Richlieu, lieutenant-general f | 


of the army, who ſerved as aid-de-camp to the king: he was 
come from reconnoitering the column and Fontenoy; he 
had charged the enemy with the regiment of Vaiſſeaux, and 
with the life-guards; he had alſo made M. Bellet advance 
with the gendarms under his command; and theſe had ſtop- 
| ped the column, which now no longer advanced. Having ff 
D 8 rode about and ene on * ſide without being un 
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wounded; he preſents himſelf quite out of breath, with. his 
ſword- in-hand, and all covered with duſt: Well, Reſce, 

ſays marſhal Noailles to him, (this was a familiar expreſſion 
uſed by the marſhal) * what news do 66 bring us, and 
« what ib your! opinion?” „My news,“ ſays the duke of 
Richlieu, “is, that the victory i is ours, if we have a mind; 


and my opinion is, that we immediately bring four pieces 


«of cannon to bear againſt the front of the column; while 
+ this artillery throws it into diforder, the king's houſhold 


5 and:the other troops will ſurround it. We muſt fall u- 


6 pon them like foragers, and I will lay my life that theday 
jg ours.” But Fontenoy,“ ſaid they, © is poſſeſſed wen 
% enemy.“ I come from thence,” ſaid the duke: 4 

* holds out ſtill.““ We mult ſee,” repliedthey, “ a 
«© the marſhal has not deſigned this cannon for ſome other 
«uſe. He anſwered them. There is no other uſeſ to 


6e make of it.“ He was convinced himſelf, and he perſua - 
ded tlie reſt The king was the firſt who approved of this 


important propoſal,” and every body elſe joined in the op 
nion. He gave orders therefore, that inſtantly! they ſhould 
go and bring four pieces of cannon. Twenty rade away 
directly on that errand; when a captain of the regiment of 
Tourraine, whoſe name was Iſſards, aged one and twenty, 


perceived four pieces of cannon which they were carrying 


back ;ʒ he gave notice thereof — black had Warne 
ming he had the croſs of St. Lewis. A. oF 
he king charged the duke de Wegen * has now 
'thetitle of the Duke de Chaulnes, to go and fee thoſe four 
pieces pointed: they were deſigned, they ſaid, to cover the 
retreat * We ſhall make no retreat, ſaid the duke de 
. 3 that theſe four pieces con- 
entribute to the victory. Upon which M. de Senneval, 


JriſtandndoB artillery; goes and plants them directiy oppo- 
ite ti the column The duke de Richlieu gallops full ſpeed, 
in chelking's name, to give orders to the King's houſhold to 
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warch: he communicates this news to M. de Monteſſon, 
the-commanding officer, who is tranſported with joy, and 
immediately puts himſelf at their head. The Prince de 
| Sopbiſe aſſemibles his gendarmes under his command; the 


due de Chaulnes does the fame with his light-horſe; they 


all draw up in order, and march. The four ſquadrons of 
gendarmes advancing. at the right of the king's houſhold, 
the horſe grenadiers at their head, under their captain M. 
de Grille, and the muſketeers, commanded by M. de Jumil- 
lac, ruſh boldly on. The dauphin was advancing, with 
Word- in-hand, to put himſelf at the head of the King's 
pouſhold, but they ſtopped him, telling him, that his life 


8 Was too precious: Mine is not precious,” ſaid he; © it 


e is the general's life that is precious on the day of battle.” 


In this important moment the count d' Eu, and the duke 


hs Pon at the right, beheld, with concern, the troops 
Auitting their poſt at Antoin, the count de la Marck, their 
gommander, with reluctance obeying: © I will anſwer,” 


aid the duke de Biron, © for his diſobedience; I am ſure 


„F the king will approve of it, now that there is ſo great a 


| change; i in our mur! ; I anſwer that marſhal Saxe will 


kh think it right.“ The marſhal coming up at that very 


time, was; of 8 —.— de Biron's opinion. The general 


4 having been informed of the king's reſolution, and 7 the 
gd diſpoſition of the troops, readily acquieſoed. He chang- 


_;£d, opinion. when be was obliged to change it. He made the 
_ -TZegament; of Piedmont return to Antoin; he moved, not- 


withſtanding his weakneſs, with great velocity to the right 
and to the left, and towards the Iriſh brigade 5uſtrictly re- 
„ ommending to all the troops that he met upon his way, 
not n e more irregular Mrs to act in con- 
het. % dgouord3 va; 
e Whilſt, he was with: the Iriſh n attended: by M. de 
IJLowendahl and my lord Clare, the duke de Biron, the count 


OF recs,andmarquisde Croiſy, were together on the right, 
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lon, pppoſite the left flank of the column, upon a riſing ground: 


and 


they perceived the Iriſt and the regiment of Normandy, 
who were advancing towards the right flank. Now it is 
time, {aid they to one another, “to march on our ſide; 


„the Engliſh are beaten.” M. de Biron puts himſelf” at 


the head of the king's regiment; thoſe of Aubterre - ar 
Courten followed him; and all the reſt advance under the 
count d' Eſtrees. Five ſquadrons of Penthievre's regiment 
follow M. de Croiſy and his children; the ſquadrons ef 
Fitz- James, Noailles, Chabrillant, Brancas, and Brionine, ad- 
vanced with their colonels, though they had received no r- 

ders; and it ſeemed as if there was a perfect harmony be- 
tween their movements, and all that had been done by M. 

de Richlieu. Never was the king better ſerved than at that 
very inſtant: it was the quickeſt and moſt unanimous ttove- 
ment. My lord Clare marches up with the Iriſh* the fe- 
giment of Normandy, the French guards, à battalion of 
Swiſs, advancing higher up towards the redoubt of Eu. All 
theſe corps moved at the fame time; the Iriſh, commanded 


by my lord Clare, againſt the front of the colunin, the 


guards higher up, under M. the count de Chabannes, their 
lieutenant-colonel. They were all ſeparated from the En- 
gliſh column by a hollow way; they force through᷑ it, firing 
almoſt muzzle to -muzzle, and then fall upon the Engliſh 
with their bayonets fixed to their muſkets. M. de Bonna- 
fanſe, at that time firſt captain of the regiment of Norman- 

dy, who was afterwards the firſt that jumped upon the co- 
vert-way of Tournay, was now the firſt of his regiment that 


broke through the column: but the officers of the French 
guards had already made an impreſſion. The carabineers 
betwixt the Iriſh and the king's houſhold were then prerc- 


ing through the firſt ranks; they were ſeen to run about 


ald to rally in the midſt of the enemy, when the croud 
and their impetuoſity had diſordered their ranks! Unluck- 


ly they miſtook. the bib, who have near the ſame uniform 


o 
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as the Engliſh, for Engliſh battalions, and fell upon them 
with great fury. The Iriſh cried out, Vive France, but in 
the confuſion they could not be heard; ſo that Wars Triſh 
were killed through miſtake.” 75 0 46 2. e 
The four cannon which the Dake of Riel called 
for, and by the duke de Chaulnes had been levelled within 
one hundred paces of the column, had already made two 
diſcharges, which thinned the ranks, and began to ſhake the 88 
front of the enemy's army. All the king's houfhold ad- for tk 
vanced towards the front of the column, and thre it into 
diſorder. The cavalry preſſed it hard upon the left flank; 
marſhal Saxe had recommended to them particularly to bear 
upon the enemy with the breaſts of their horſes; and he 
| was well obeyed. The count d'Eſtrees, the young prince 
de Brionne, killed ſome of the enemy themſelves in the fore. 
- moſt ranks: the officers of the king's chamber charged pelk 
mell with the guards and muſketeers; All the pages were 
there ſword· in- hand; fo that the marquis de Treſſau, who 
commanded the brigade of the king's body- guards, {aid to 
the king after the battle, © Sire, K rad us PRA Whos 
we took for ſo-matiy officers. . f yo 250 tells, 
The duke de Biron at that time held this Dutch troops 48 
play, with the king's regiment, and the brigade de Crillon- 
He had already ſent M. de Boſſeul, a firſt page of the great 
ſtable, to tell the king that every thing went well on his 
ſide, and that he would undertake to give a good account 
of the enemy. On the other ſide; the marquis d' Harcourt, 
ſon of the duke of that name, came to acquaint the king, 
in his father's name, that the troops v were eee every 
ſiceß and the victory was ſur eee D767 
At ckis very inſtant arrived the count ods Caſtelline, dit. 
patched/by marſhal Saxe to inform the king, that the geld 
of battle was recovered. In ſeven or eight minutes the 
whole-Englifhicoffimn was difperſedz general Ponſoby, "my 
lord brother, five calonels, five captains of the 


attle 
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Hands, and a prodigious number of officers were ſlain. The 3 
 Wogliſh repaſſed the hollow way betwixt Fontenoy and the 9 

redoubt in the greateſt diſorder; the ground which had 

keen taken up by their column, as well as the hollow 3 

2s ſtrewed with wounded and dead bodies. 

bin We have entered into this long detail concerning the 

attle of Fontenoy, becauſe its importance deſerved it. This 

ON ngagement determined the fate of the war, paved the way 

id. Nor the conqueſt of the Low Countries, and ſerved as * 

counterpoiſe to all diſappointments. The preſence of the 

king and his ſon, and the danger to which theſe two prin- 

ces and France were expoſed, greatly increaſed the i 9 13 

he tance of this ever - memorable day. 1 9 le: | 
Great Britain was once more alarmed with a freſh inva- 1 

ion. The young pretender being furniſhed with à ſum 2 

of money, and a ſupply of arms by the miniſtry of France, . 


re embarked on board of a ſmall frigate at port St. Lazare, | 
% Niccompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas 4 
i» (Sheridan, with a few other Iriſh and Scottiſh adventurers: 1. 
n od ſetting ſail on the fourteenth day of July, 1745 was off = 

J Belleiſle joined by the Elizabeth, a French ſhip of war, 


mounted with ſixty-ſix guns, as his convoy. Their deſign 
was to ſail round Ireland, and land in the weſtern part of 
# Scotland; but falling in with the Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of 
Ihe line, a very obſtinate and bloody action enſued. The 
Elizabeth was ſo diſabled that ſhe could not proſecute the 
voyage, and with difficulty reached the harbour of Breſt; 
but the Lion was ſhattered to ſuch a degree, that ſhe float- 
ed like a wreck upon the water. Prince Charles in the fri- 
gate continued his courſe to the weſtern iſles of Scotland; 
and landing on the coaſt of Lochaber, was in a little time 
joined by a conſiderable number of hardy mountainers un 
der their reſpective chiefs or leaders. The young adyven- 
turer having aſſembled about fifteen hundred men, encamp- 
Id in the neighbourhood of Fort William; and immediate- 


9— 6 nai — ” 
. 


pute; another captain of the king” s forces falling g into thei 


der's manifeſtos, and a paſſport for his perſonal Tafety. The 
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ly hoſtilities were. commenced. A detachment from his 
main body furpriſed two companies of new-raiſed ſoldiers, 
who, with their officer, were diſarmed, after an obſtinate diſ- 


hands, was courtcouſly diſmiſſed with one of the preten- 


lords of the regency, the king being at Hanover, iſſued a 
proclamation, offering a reward of thirty thouſand pounds 


to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the prince adventurer; 


and a courier was diſpatched to Holland to haſten the re- 
turn of his majeſty, who arrived in England about the lat. 
ter end of Auguſt. A requiſition was made of the ſix thou- 
ſand Dutch auxiliaries; and ſeveral Britiſh regiments were 


_ recalled from the Netherlands. A loyal addreſs was pre: 


ſented to the king by the city of London; and the mer- 


| chants of this metropolis reſolved to raiſe two regiments at 


their own expence. . Orders were iſſued to keep the train 
ed bands in readineſs; to array the militia of Weſtminſter; 


and inſtructions to the ſame effect were ſent to all the lords- 


leutenants of the counties throughout the kingdom: the 
principal noblemen of the nation made a tender of their ſer- 
vices to their ſovereign, and ſome of them received commiſ- 


ſions to levy regiments toward the ſuppreſſion of the rebel- 


lion. Bodies of volunteers were incorporated in London, 
and many other places; aſſociations formed, large contribu- 
tions raiſed in different towns, counties, and communities. 

The whole nation ſeemed unanimouſly bent upon oppoſ- 
ing the enterprize of the pretender, who, neverthelefs; had 
already made ſurpriſing progreſs. His arrival in Scotland 
was no' ſooner confirmed, than Sir John Cope; who com- 
manded the troops in tliat kingdom, aſſembled what force 
he could bring together, and advanced againſt tlie rebel 
Underſtanding however, that they had taken poſſeſſton of 3 
ſtrong paſs; he changed his route, and proceeded north- 
Wards as far as Inverneſs, leaving che eapital and the ſour 
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thern parts of North Britain wholly expoſed to the incur- 


ſions of the enemy. They forthwith marched to Perth, 
where the chevalier de St. George was proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, and the public money ſeiaed for his uſe; the 


fame ſteps were taken at Dundee, and other places. Here 


prince Charles was joined by the noblemen who aſſumed 
the titles of duke of Perth, the viſcount Strathallan, lord 


Nairn, lord George Murray, and many perſons of diſtincti- 


on, with their followers. The Marquis of Tullibardine, who 
had accompanied him from France, took poſſeſſion of A- 
thole as heir of blood to the titles and eſtate which his youn- 


ger brother enjoyed in conſequence of this attainder; and 
met with ſome ſucceſs in arming the tenants for the ſup- 


port of that cauſe which he avowed. The rebel army be- 
ing conſiderably augmented, though very ill provided with 


arms, croſſed the Forth in the neighbourhood of Stirling, 


and advanced towards Edinburgh, which they entered with- 

out oppoſition. The inhabitants were divided by faction 
and diſtracted by fear: the place was not in a poſture of 
defence, and the magiſtrates would not expoſe the people 
to the uncertain iſſue of an aſſault. The rebels were ad- 
mitted. into the city; and their prince took poſſeſſion of 


the royal palace of Holy - rood-houſe, in the ſuburbs. Then 


he cauſed his father to be proclaimed at the market - croſs; 


and there alſo the manifeſto was read, in which the cheva- 


lier de St. George declared his ſon Charles regent of his do- 
minions, promiſed to diſſolve the union, and to redreſs the 
grievances. of Scotland. His being in poſſeſſion of the ca- 


pital encouraged. his follower s, and added reputation to his 
| Ams, but he miſſed his aim of ſeizing the treafure belong - 


ing to the two banks of that kingdom, which had been 
previouſſy conveyed into the caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs, wall 
2 good garriſon, under the command of general Gueſt. 
In the mean time Sir John Cope marched nay 
verneſs to Aberdeen, where he embarked with his trbops, 
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and on the fixteenth of September landed at Dunbar, about 
twenty miles to the eaſtward of Edinburgh. Here he was 
| Joined by two regiments of dragoons, which had retired 
from the capital at the approach of the Highland army. His 
troops now amounted to three thouſand men, including 
' ſome Highlanders well- affected to the government, who 
had offered their ſervices to him at Inverneſs ; and he began rica 
his march for Edinburgh, in order to give battle to the e- gm: 
nemy. On the twentieth day of the month, he encamped of h 
in the neighbourhood of Preſton-pans, having the village ble f 
of Tranent in his front, and the ſea in his rear. Early next Bip: 
morning he was attacked by the young pretender, at the gan 
head of about three thouſand Highlanders half-armed, who by. t 
charged him ſword-in-hand, with ſuch impetuoſity, that in dera 
leſs than ten minutes after the battle began, the king's Ipear 
troops were broken and totally routed. The dragoons fled Imaje 
with great precipitation at the firſt onſet. All the infantry N leod 
was either killed or taken; and the colours, artillery, tents, Nemt 
baggage, and military cheſt, fell into the hands of the victor, 1 I 
_ who returned in triumph to Edinburgh. Not above four- Iplea 
ſcore of the rebels loſt their lives in the engagement. Five ſever 
hundred of the king's troops were killed on the field of I mar 
battle; colonel Gardiner, a gallant officer, diſdained to fave ¶ the 
his life at the expence of his honour. When abandoned by ther 
his on regiment of dragoons, he alighted from his horſe, who 
joined the infantry, and fought on foot, until he fell co- ¶ hoot 
vered with wounds, in ſight of his own threſhold. The pon 
vounded ſoldiers were treated with humanity ; and the offi- tere 
cers were ſent' into Fife and Angus, where they were left Gee 
at liberty on their parole. From this victory the pretender vert 
reaped manifold and important advantages. He was ſup- dec 
plied with a train of field artillery, and a conſiderable ſum | 1 
of money, and ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of all Scotland, except I troc 
the fortreſſes. After this battle he was joined by a ſmall wit! 
detachment from the „ and ſome chen who bad ders 


ich. 
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diffu 


| 
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jtherto PO on the reſerve, began to exert their influence 
In his favour. But he was not yet in a condition to take 
advantage of that conſternation which his late ſucceſs. had 
diffuſed through the kingdom of England. 

He continued to reſide in the palace of Holy-rood-houſe : 
10 ind made ſome unſucceſsful attempts to cut off the commu- 
in Inication between the caſtle and the city. He levied a re- 
e· I giment in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. The number 
-d of his followers daily increaſed; and he received conſidera- 
re Able ſupplies of money, artillery, and ammunition, by ſingle 
ct chips that arrived from France. The Duke of Argyle be- 
ec jan to arm his vaſſals: twelve hundred men were raiſed 
o Iby the Earl of Sutherland; the lord Rae brought a conſi- 
n erable number to the field: the Grants and Monroes ap- 
's peared under their reſpective leaders for the ſervice of his 
d Imajeſty: Sir Alexander Macdonald and the Laird of Mac- 
y cod ſent twothouſand hardy iſlanders from Skie, to ſtrength- 
en the ſame intereſt. 

A The Earl of Loudon repaired to ha where he com- 
„ rleatedl-his regiment of Highlanders. By this time, how- 
2 Jever, the prince pretender was joined by the Earl of Kil- 
f Jmarnock, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvy, Pitſligo ; and 
> the eldeſt fon of lord Lovat had begun to aſſemble his fa- 
I ther's clan, in order to re-inforce the victorious adventurer, 
whoſe army lay encamped by Dalkeith, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. But great dependence was placed u- 
pon the power and attachment of lord Lovat, who had en- 
tered into private engagement with the chevalier de St. 
George, though he ſtill wore the maſk of loyalty to the go- 
vernment, and diſavowed the conduct of his ſon when he 
declared for the Pretender. 5 

Immediately after the defeat of Cope, ſix thouſand Dutch 
troops: arrived in England, and three battalions of guards, 
with ſeven regiments of infantry, were recalled from Flan- 
ders for the defence of the kingdom. They forthwith be- 


1. 


and in leſs than three days ſurrendered ;/-here-he:found'1 


__<ountry as far as Hexham, though the fields were ever 
with ſhow; and the roads almoſt impaſſable. Here be 
reived intelligence that Carliſle was reduced, and fo 


—— Penrith; marching on foot in the Hight: 
at the head of his forces; and e U 


nintk day of the month, — wo 
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gan their march to the North, under the command of ge 
neral Wade, who received orders to aſſemble an army 


cute 
the £ 


which proceeded to Newcaſtle. The Duke of Cumberlandf(choſk 


being now arrived from the Netherlands, was followed byſ head 
another detachment of dragoons and infantry. The coun He p 
ty regiments were compleated: the volunteers in differeniſ the 
Parts of the kingdom employed themſelves induſtriouſſy in in w 
the exerciſe of arms. Admiral Vernon commanded a ſqua. ed w 
dron in the Downs; to obſerve the m 8 of the enemy one 
by ſea, eſpecially in the harbour of Dunkirk and Boulogne ror a 
and his cruiſers took ſeveral fhips loaded with ſoldiers; ofiiof Ci 
cers, and ammunition, deſtined for _— mne of the we my 2 
tender in Scotland. 9 — „ 19156 
The young pretender huving: collecked ue five" thou 
fand men, made an irruption into England by the weſt 
der on the ſixth day of November. Carliſle was inveſtedſ 


ronſiderable quantity of arms, and was prochaimed king d 
Great Britain. General Wade being appriſed - ef his pro 
greſs, decamped from Newcaſtle, and advanced àeroſs th 


| ned to his former ſtation. In the mean time orderlaw,. 
were iſſued for aſſembling another army in — other 
under the command of Sir John Ligonier. Prince Charles IL. 
1 thas- arg — grn | 
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— a final Wende adde of cane. he ac 
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Lancaſter and Preſton to Mancheſter,- where or thetwenty: 


And Was joined by about two 
were formed into a =, 


2 
27 4 
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cute his march by the way of Cheſter | into Wales, but all 
yIthe bridges over the river Marſey being broke down, he 

choſe the route to Stockport, and forded the river at the 
{head of his diviſion, though the water roſe to his middle. 
He paſſed through Macclesfield and Congleton; and, on 


infJin which his army was quartered, and his father proclaim- 


one hundred miles of the capital, which was filled with ter- 
nei ror and confuſion. Wade lingered in Vorkſhire: the Duke 


>MJof Cumberland had aſſumed the command of the other ar- 


yelmy aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Litchfield. He had 
- [marched from Stafford to Stone: ſo that the rebels, in 
ou turning off by Aſhborne to Derby, had wean a __ bes 
offltween him and London. 

i | Orders were now given for anden A camp. on e 
d. ley-common, where the king reſolved to take the field in 


ro commander in chief of the forces in South. Britain. The 


re march: double watches were poſted at the city gates, and 


SJ4gnals of alarm appointed. The volunteers of the eity 


thaw, headed by the judges: the weavers of Spittlefiel 
r6fſother communities, engaged in aſſociations. 

„The young pretender had now advanced into the ks 
wet the kingdom, and except a few that joined him at Man- 


0 r not a ſoul appeared in his behalf. The Highland 


dy chicks began to murmur, and their clans to be unruly: he 
aw! f with a handful of men hemmed in between two 
iderable armies, in the middle of winter, and in a coun- 
tyIcry difafiected to bis cauſe, He therefore called a cpuncil 
rs at Derby, and, after violent diſputes, the majority determi- 
ned, that. chen ſhould retreat to Scotland with all poſſihle 


ſeſerpedition. — thay abandoned Derby. on the 


— 


oo Dre a. 


the fourth day of December, entered the town of Derby, 


ed with great formality. He had now advanced within 


vere incorporated into a regiment, the practitioners of the | 
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„Birth aa of December, early in the morning, and marchedl 54 

with ſuch celerity, that on the ninthꝭ their — Am. tl 
1 
th 


ved at Mancheſter; on the twelfth they entered Preſton, 
and continued their march northwards. Fhe Duke of Cum. 
Gerland, who was encamped at Meriden, When faut appri. 
ed of their retreat, detached the horſeand dragob mi pur: 
mit of them: while general Walle began his mareli from 
Ferry bridge into Laneathire, with'a view of-interceptißg 
them in their route: but at Wakefield he underſtood that 
1 they! had already reached Wigan, and therefore he repaired 
to his old poſt at Newcaſtle, after having detached general 
- Oglethorpe with his horſe and dragoons to join thoſe who 
had been ſent off from the duke's army. They purſued 
5 with ſuch alacrity, that they overtook the rear of the vebels, 
. with. which they ſkirmiſhed in Lancaſhire- The militia oft. 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland were raiſed and armed by 
dhe duke's order, to harraſs them in their march. The 
bridges were broken down, the roads damaged, aud the 

| lighted to alarm the country. Neverffheleſs, they 
9 | xetreated regularly, with their ſmall train of artillery. They 
. were overtaken at the village of Clifton, in the the neigh: 
, hourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dragoons. Theſe 
18 . lighted in order to attack a party of their rear - guard 
hich had thrown themſelves into the place, with a xiew 
to retard the purſuit. The aſſailants were roughly handled; 
and the rebels having accompliſhed- their purpole;.teticed 
. with the loſs. of a few. individuals; who were either killed 
ber taken. On the nineteenth day of the month the High- 
hand army reached Carliſle, and having re · inforcedthe gar 
Fido of t the place, croſſed the rivers Eden and-Solway in 
Scotland. The moſt remarkable cireumRanee of this expe: 
dition was, the moderation and regularity with whicl 
thoſe ferocious; people conducted themſelves, in a cetintry - 
ee with, Fe. No FROG offered; no but 
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rage committed; and lp we etal retrined from 
the exerciſe of rap ine JERF V3 15 1 105 

The duke of Cumberland 10 beſtech Carlille with his wh 616 
army on the twenty - firſt day of December, "200 on che 
thirtieth, the garriſon fuirendere@ataiſeretion;” {44120 
The duke returned to London, whilſt the preshder pt 
ceeded by the way of Dumfries to Glafgow, from which 
laſt city he exacted ſevere contributions, on account of its 
attachment to the government. Having continued ſeveral 
ee at Glaſgow; he advanced towards Stirling, and Was 
by ſome forces which had been aſſembled in his Ab- 

bene He fixed his head quarters at Perth, where he was 
e · inforced by the Earl of Cromartie, and other clans, to 
the number of two thouſand, and he was accommodated 
with a ſmüll train of artillery. They had found means to 
| ſarpriſe 2 ſloop of war at Montroſe, with the guns of Which 
they fortifiedithat harbour. They had received a cbnſide- 
—— of money from Spain. They took poſſeon of 
Dundee, Dumblaine, Downcaſtle; and laid Fife uiider con- 
tribution! The Eart of Louden remained at Iwerneſs, with 
1 two thoufand Highlanders in the ſerviec of his la- 
He raiſed the blockade of Fort Auguſtus, Which che a 
; they of lord: Lovat had formed: he ſecured the perfo 
that nobleman, Who ſtill temporized, and at length accom- 
pliſhed his eſcape: The Laird of Macleod, and Mr. Monro 
of Culcairn, being detached from Inverneſs, towards Aber- 
deenſhire, were furpriſed and routed by lord Lewis' Gordon 
xt Invkrary. Prince Charles, being joined by lord John 
Drummond, inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, in which gene- 
ral Blakeney commanded: but his people were ſo little u- 
fd to enterprizes of eee Nele "ny made Very little 
Progreſs in their operations. 
By this time, a dane body of ck” was An- 
| bled: at Edinburgh, under the conduct of general Hawley, 
who reſolved to relieve Stirling caſtle, and adv anced to Lin- 
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| kichgow: onthe thirteenth day; of January, 1746: next c dy 


his whole army rendezvouſed at Fa al kirk, While the red 
layeneamped at Toryigod: On dle ſeventeenth day of the 
month they were perceived in full march to attac ack th 


king's forces, which wore formed in, order of, ber le, 


advanetd to the ,encoumer.... The gnemy, had taken poſleſi 
niof a Ron — unte my 0 BE, 757 WY rer 


18 


=> = ney waving. ang cap; 3 ik 2M 10000 | took 
am ſo well, that the, aflailants were broke by,t the firſt 3 vo - 
ley they æetreated with precipitation, and fell i in Amon; { 


42 . theinpowder,jand diſturbing their eye-light, _ The rebels 
* followed the fir. blow, and great part of the, royal army, 
after / one irregular diſcharge, turned their | backs and fed, 
2 in tha utmoſt conſternation. \ However, general Huſke an i 
Wrigaclier Cholmondeley rallied ſome. regiments, 2 and m. 
galant, lands; Which, fayoured the retreat of the,r r 
Pallärk. The king's: forces. xetired in. .Fonfulion, to Fin 
burgh,Jleaving the field of battle, Väth cke their tents 
anch artillery, to the rebels: but their lok;0 men, did oe 
exceed three hundred. ODT 5013 46434 BIN of Pore AN. 
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be commanded by à general in whom. the . 
have ſome conſidence; and the Duke of Cumberlane Was 
choſen. for this purpoſe: he therefore, Rag, to Prepare for 
. mis northern expedition. Meanwhile, the F cench, ſiniſter 
dat ithe Hague, having repreſented, to the ee that 
„ eee adi 5 ritain, were 
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tha infantry, which were likewiſe diſcompoſed by the wind . 
and; rain beating with great violence in their faces, wetting | 
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It was judged neceſſary, that the army in Scotland! (ho 4 
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Flanders to Leith, Where they atrivedd in the beginning of 
Fe iy, under che cbrmmand of cher Priniee} Frederic. of 8 


FONT) fix th 
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ed that enterprize, but croſſed the river Forth witll procl 


pitation. Their prince found great difficulty in malntaitt 
1 His forces, that part of the country being quite esthauſt- 


ed; he hop ed? te be re- inforted in the Hightunds, and io 
r SR of, alt kinds from France 'and'Spaine!/te 


Ft f PAN etired by Badenoch; towards In verneſs which 


Ou, . abandoned at his approach. The font 


Peter: his 1 head qua Artes. The- ke of Cumberland:Heving 
ſecured the im portgtit poſts 86 Stirling and Perth, wick tlie 
Heffian backe, advanced wich che arty: 246 Abefgeutl, 


Where he'w as joined by the Duke of Gordon, tlis earts:of 


a and Findlater, the wid of Tra 11 8 1 
4 


(C00 onto gt 3 oturge"e of I 
; 5 92 ele in This HG, reftilhiis his troops, EF 


4 5 eparing g cagazitlies, a party of the rebels furprizedia 
"et Hment of Kingſton's horſe, and about feventy e 


ä hire Highlanders, at Keith,” who were cut in pieces. St- 
9254 Rect parties of chat militia met with the! fame 
ord George Mrray\invelted he 


e leh wv ended by © 
ans mar 8 ; 


"Wie; 6 a the cee er een Stapletan, 


1 e rents of dtagdbhs, and fifteen hundred 
8 J Pops Arg pia, under the commanck of co 
5 On the laſt day of January; his Toyal high. 
10 17 u marck't6 Lartihgowz and the enemy, | 
Had ee the ſiege of Stirling catkle, not Gniy abando. 


5 5 to him" without n andoherer He 


edstö its relief, and obliged 
ley Mc wife undertöok thi Segen 


iy of Gini Hd Put Rimſelf at the hezdöfchz . 
pe Biirg j, conſiſting of fourteen battakons of in. 
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of April, they. thought proper to relinquiſh. the enterprize. 
The Earl of Loudon had retired into Sutherland, and taken 


poſt: at Dornoch, where his quarters were beat up by a 
ſtrong detachment, of the x ebels, commanded by the Bake” 


of Perth; a major and ſxty men were taken priſoners, and. 
the earl was obliged to take ſhelter in the iſle of: Skye. 


Fate: little checks were counterbalanced! by ſome 


tages which hig mejeſty's arms obtained. The ſiog of war. 
$- = the rebels had ſurpriſed at Montraſe,! was retaken at. 
- Sptberland, with a conſiderable ſum of money, and a great 
quantity of arms on board, which ſhe had brought frem 


Franse'for the uſe of the pretender. In the ame oni, 


the, Harl of Cromartie fell into an ambuſcade 80 
ken hy the militia of Sutherland, who ren deter 
body of rebels at i SH Sg sd ia: 


m the beginning of April, the Duke:of Comberland her 
as bis march from Aberdeen z: and, on the twelfth. paſſed 
. the;gdeepjand rapid river Spey, without oppoſition fromthe. 
rehels, though a conſiderable number of them appeared en 


. 3 His royal highneſs proceeded: to Nairn, 


rc; he received intelligence, hat the enemy hadi advan 
E- rom Iaverneſs to Culloden, about the diſtance of nine 
miles from the royal army, with intention t give battle. 
On the fixteenth day af April, the duke, having malo the 
Proper, diſpoſitions, decamped from Nairn early in the 
morniag, and, after {Ac march of nine miles, perceived che 


Hlighlan! lers drawn up in order of battle, to the numbar of 


tive: thopſapd men, ein thirteen diviſions, applied. with 
17 es of, artillery. The royal army, whichiwas much 
numerous, the duke immediately frmed inte three 

lines, dilpoſed in excellent orden; and about on dock! 
in chelafternoon the cannonading began. The artiller . 
the gag ſerved, ng id very little execution; * 
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an.jenginecr in the French ſervice ; but the place was ſo mY 
.goroully maintained by captain Scot, that, in the beginning 
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that of the king s troops made dreadful havack among the” 


enemy. Impatient of this fire, their front line advanced 
to- the attack, and about five hundred of the clans charged 
the dukeis left wing with their uſuab impetü oſity. One rc᷑ · 
gimenti was diſordered by the weight of this column; but 
two-battalions àdvancing from the ſecond line, ſuſtained 
the firſt and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a ſevere 
fire; that killed a great number. At the ſame time, tke 
dragoons under Hawleyyand the Argyleſhire militia; pulled 


down a park wall that covered their right flank, and fall- 
ing in among them ſword- in-hand, compleated their C 


fuſion. The French piquets on their left did her fd A 
ſhot; but ſtood inactive during the en gagement, and aftetf. 
wards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. An entire 
body of the clans marched off the field in order, With their 
pipes playing: che reſt were routed with great flaughter,” 
and their prince was with relpciange prevailed upon to fe- 
tir] In ſeſs than thirty minutes they were totally defeat- | 
ed and the fleld covered with the ſlain. The road; 4s far 


as Inverteſs, was ſtrewed with drad bodies: * FWelve Run 


dred rebels were ſlain on the field, and in the purſuit. The 
Earl of Kilmarnock Was taken; and, in a few days, lord 
Balmerino ſurrendered himſelf to one of the detached par- 
ties. The ſoldiers, Provoked by their former diſgraces, and 
not!conterited with the blood which was ſo profuſely fed 
in the heut of the action, traverſed the field after the battle, 
and maſſacred thoſe miſerable wretehes thatlay maimed and 


expiring ; nay, ſome n acted à part in” this phaſe | 


ofcaflaflination;- 0 . TY Mo. ITY TREE 6 LIFE 111 E 
The vanqriſhed Ae forded the river Neſs and 


retired with a few Horſe to Aird, where he conferred! with 
old lörd Lovat then he difmiffed his followers, and wane? 


dend abont a wretched and ſolitary fugitive ainöng- hL! 
| ies pid mountains, "aw thy un 1 r 91 


dhe 
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hich b. he underwent ſuch a ſeries of ret W eee 

hy, you miſery, as no other perſon ever outhveg. 
Men the news of the battle arrived in Eagundz the na- 
tion was tranſported with joy, and extolled the Duke of 
Cumberland as a heroe and deliverer. Both houſes of far: 
lament congratulated his majeſty on this auſpiciqub event. 
They decreed, in the moſt folemw manner, their publie 
thanks, to his royal highneſs, which were tranſmitted) to 
him by the ſpeakers; and the commons, by bill, added ſive 
and twenty d aun 255 annum to his former re- 
venue. S115 21415 51997 4987 £13" Bo bat ans 
BY Ads ö alles the de i bios actin at .Gullodeny the 
duke took poſſeſſion of Inverneſs; where fix and thirty de- 
ſerters, convicted by a court - marſhal, were orderet ta be 
executed;. and then ng detached-feveralopartics:to: rivage. | 
theigguntry <7 viturt #194 200 lafdieod novred offs (ne 
Tha caſtle of lord Love was: deſtecyed. The French pri : 
| ſynerz were ſent to: Carliſle. and Penrith: Kilimarnoeky Bats 
mexino, Hromartie, and his ſon the lord, Macleod: : wert 
conyeyed by ſea to London; and thoſe ruf an inferiat rank 
were confined in different priſons. The Marquis of Tulliv 
baxgdine, together witch a brother, of the Earl f Dunmore, 
and Murray, the pretender's ſeotctary; were ſeined and 
tpanſported to the Tower of London, te which the Earb of 
ITxaquain had been committed on ſuſpieſen, and the eldeſt 
ſon gf lord Lovat was impriſoned in the caſtle of Eilinburgh. 
All che goals of Great Britain, from the capital novthwards;; 
 wwerefilled with thoſe ur fortunate captives; and great num 
. berg f them wers. oro ed together in the heldg qof ſhips 
bebe; periſhed-4 in the molt deplorable:manneftbica 54: 
* > Somexebel; chiefsreſcaped- in two French) frigutes that 
arnvech on the goaſt of Lochaber: about the. end of April and 
:engaged-tbree pefſels belonging to his HBritanticnnajeſty 
ae un h Oilers emparkett on hand 
29 LELED Ve BU Jr. aun bigs 


* 
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Jof a kp. on che coaſt of Buchan and wwere/conveyed. to 
Norway, from whence they travelled to SwWeden : 
In the month of May, the Duke of Cumberland advan · 
ced with the army into the Highlands, as far as Fert-Au- 
guſtus, where he encamped, and ſent off detachments on 
all hands, to hunt down the — _ Wann the 
an lire and ſ word... e port 2h + 
- Glengary and Lochiel were jmuietes banned 
bee, hut, or habitation, met with the fame füte, 
without diſtinction; and all the cattle and prov 
carried off; hour were either ſhot upon the —— 
ke wild beaſts; or put to death in cold blood, without 
form of trial; the women, after having ſeen their huſbands 
and father murdered, were ſubjected to brutal violatieh; 
and then turnecꝭ out naked, with their children, to ſtarve 
on the barren heaths. One whole family was Wenn 
abarn, and con ſumechto aſnles. Thoſe miniſters of 
aint were io alert in the execution of their office; that n 
few days there was neither houſe, cottage; man; nor beaſt; 
ts:be — — of fifey miles; all want ruin, 
5 ſilEnce „and. deſolation. 1 3TEMDSHTD TM 113 T4003 I] 
| -Theryouty . inow SaerhiBLDSDy tte 
troops) that chaſed hint from hill to dale, from rock to ca+ - 
ner mand from ſhore to ſhore. Sometimes he lurked in 
ctvebanl dottages; without attendants, or any other ſup- 
port but ithht vvhͤi oe the pooreſt peaſant could ſupply, Some · 
times he was rowed in fiſher- boats from ifle to iſle, among 
the Hebrides; and often in fight of his purſuers: For ſome 
daysche appeared in women's attire, and even paſſed through 
the midfÞ ufchis enemies unknown: but; notwithſtanding” 
chat his difguiſe was diſcovered; he aſſumed the habit of a 
travelling mountaiueer; and wandered about àmong the 
wobd and heatlis with a matted beard and ſqualid' _— 
in dnntinual danger of being apprehended, and mann 
cold, * thirſt — Ne K 
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He was obliged to truſt his life to the fidelity of above Nlarke 
kbtty individuals, many of whom were in the loweſt pathꝭ W!* 
of fortune. They knew that a pribe of thirty thoukind 
pounds was ſet upon his head; and that, by betray Shim, 
they ſhould enjoy wealth wry aſluence; but they deteſted 
the thought of obtaining riches on ſuch infumous terms, 
and miniſtred to his neceſſities, with the utmoſt went and 
5 2 even at the hazard of their own daſtructiom. 

In the courſe of theſe: peregrinations he whs' more than 
once hemmed in by his purſuers, in ſuch a manner as ſeem 
ed to preclude all poſſibility of eſcaping e yet hel was never 
abandoned by his hope and recollection; he ſtill found ſomi 
expedient” that ſaved him from captivity and death; and, 
through che whole courſe of his diſtreſſes, maintained the 
moſt amazing equanimity and good humour᷑r: 
Atlength, a privater of St. Malo, hired by his adherents, 

arrived at Lochnanach; and, on the ſeventeenthi day of Sep- 
tember, this unfortunate prince em ini tlie moſt 
_ wretched attire. He was clad in a ſhort coat of black krize 
threackabare, over which was a common Highland plaid, 
girt round him by a belt, from whence " depended a piſtol y 
auch a dagger. He had not been ſhifted for many weeks; | 
his ſhoes und ſtockings hung in tatters on his legs and feet! 
Histeye was hollow, his vifage wan, and his conſtitution 
greatly impaired by famine and fatigue He was accom 
panied by Bullivan and Sheridan, two Iriſh adherents; who 
had ſhared all his calamitics, -by n n of Lochiel, his 
brother, and a feu other exiles. nn 8-440: DIET BY 
They ſet fail for France, ates having been chaſed Jes 
by wor ſhips of war, arrived in We ee ntar Mor- f O. 
lade, in ret Rel! © 56: 2590 23 111, otuiumgs 1R- 4 52 ed x 
The rebellion being quelled, che legiſlature: refolved'to'" Maj 
make examples of thoſe who had been concerne 
ingrthe prateſof their country. In June, an at efam sia cem 
dier was paſſed againſt the Principal —— who had em | Le 
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akin * FR undertaking; and courts were o- 
pened, in different parts of England, for the trial of the pri- 
gers. Seventeen officers of the rebel army were executed 
it Senfagton-common, 3 in the neighbourhood of London, 
ad fuffered, with great conſtancy, under the dreadful tur- 
tures Mhich their ſentence preſeribed nine were put to 
death in the ſame mannaviat cx fix. at a ſes : 
and a.copfderable uanber y were: tranſported to:the plants | 
bons J 129.0. 42 „a bam 10 
Bills of e foie high 0 were found har the « 
county; of Surry. againſt the earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 
nartie, and the lord Balmerino. Theſe noblemen were tri- 
ed by them peers in Weſtminſter-hall, the ae 5 
preſiding as lord- high · ſte ward for the occaſian. g 1 
The; 4we Karls confeſſed their crime, and, in -markivtie 
pooch es; recommended themſelves to his: majeſty s mere, 
Lond Balmerinopleaded not guilty ; ; he denied his having 
been at Canliſle at the time ſpecified in the indictment: but 
this exeeption:was over: ruled. Then he moved x pbint of 
hin axreſt of judgment, and as allowed to be heard by 
tis £ouncil.:: He ſubmitted to the court, which eee e F, 
ſentence of decapitation. upon him and his aſſociates. 
.Cromartie's life was ſpared: but the other two were best - 
headed, in the month of Auguſt, 1746, upon Tower-hill. - 
In, November, Mr. Ratcliff, the titular: carl of Derwent - 
vater, ho had been taken in a ſhip bound to Scotland, was 
wraigned on a former ſentence, paſſed againſt him in the 
yeas: 2.735 62 he refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the 
cougt, and ꝓleaded that he was a ſubject of France, honour- 
ed with a commiſſion in the ſervice of bis moſt chriſtian 
majeſty The identity of his perſon being proved, a rule 
was made for bis execution; and, on the eighth day of De. 
cemher he ſuffered e Nene e moſt perfaqt con- 
poſuxe and ſerepity. 17% 1 EN TOILET J. 4+ fic TIAL 1741 "tee 255 * 439 
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Lord TCA now turned of fourſcore, was i impeac ied by 
| the commons, and tried i in Welt minſter- hall before the lord, 
high-ſteward.. John Murray, ſeoretary to the prince Pre: 


tender, and ſome of his own domeſtics, appearing againſt 


apo, he was convicted of, high treaſon, and condemned. Tn 

Admiral Boſcawen, with a powerful fleet of men of war, 
aha ſeveral tranſports, ſailed for Halifax, from England, on 
February the nineteenth, 175 8. 


lar the directions of the naval operations. General, Am- 
herſt, from whoſe character great things were expected, and 
Who juſtiſied theſe expectations, was to command the land 
forces. Theſe amounted to about four thouſand men, in- 


cluding. ſome light troops, fitted for the peculiar ſetxice of | 


the country. The whole fleet, conſiſting of-.Qne hundred 
and ſifty · one ſhips, ſet fail from the harbour of Halifax, On 
the! ſecond of June, they appeared before Louiſbonrg. They 
were ſix days on the coaſt before a landing Was faund prac. 


_ ticable; ſuch a prodigious ſurf ſwelled alhalong-therſhore, 
that no boat could poſſibly live near it. The French; net 


truſting to this obſtacle, had drawn, entrenchments in eve 


xy part where it might be poſſible to land, ſupported them 
4 wath batteries in convenient places, and lined them with a 


numerous infantry. At length, on June the eighth, the 


| ſurf, thou gh violent, at beſt, was obſer ved to be ſomewhaät 


abated, and the admiral and: general. did not loſe a moment 
to-ayail themſelves of this firſt opportunity of landing they 
made all their diſpoſitions for it with the higheſt, judgment. 
They ordered the: frigates towards the enemyꝰ's ri int, and 
t to rake them on their flanks. Then the troops, were 


Hipoled.for. landing i in three diviſions. That on the left 
| as: cemmanded;by, general Wolfe, apd was deſtined; tc 


N the 


Teal attack. The CORONER; the ee e 
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On deligned for. fei 


tention to all parts, and to Grat their defence. S016 V's. 


He had. che chief com- 
mand of the expedition againſt Louiſbourg and i in particu- | 


Of Bxrrang AP 20 

When the fire of the frigates continued about à quarter 
f an hbbilr, general Wolfe's diviſion moved towards the 

gs” "the enemy reſerved their ſhot until the boats were 

rear the ſhore, and then directed the fire of their whole can» 
int Jof and; mfuſquetry upon them. The ſurf aided their fire, 
1 Hany of the/boats 'overſet, many were broken to pieces, the 

men jumpell into the water, ſome were killed, ſome drown- 

H; tlie reſt ſupporteck and encouraged in all difficulties, by 

m- Ae ke example, ſpirit; and conduct of their truly gallant com- 

eu- mire gained the ſhore, took poſt, and fell upon the ene- 

m. dy with fach order and reſolution; that they ſoon obliged 

df tem- to By in confuſion. As foon' as this poſt was made 
nd od, the center moved towards the left, and the right fol · 
int pwed the center, ſo that the landing was compleated, 
ef hough not without much time Eg trouble, in an 7905 | 
ed Brder; and With Hitle 166. f 
On Tue per ions of a ſiege are too minute {yy anintereſ- 
EY ug to make a Getail of them agreeable to readers, who are 
ace Mot ver laut in the military way. The operations againſt 
15 lbviſbourg for ſeveral days went on very ſlowly, wing en · 
et rely do the prodig ious furf and rough weather, which made 
Ver it extremely Sree to land "the artillery, ſtores, and in- 
WW framents' toibe ettiployed'! in the ſiege; however, the excel. 
beat cogduet of the generals Amberſt and Wolfe, by de- 
he tees Oertame 3 all the difficulties of the weather, which was 5 
at extrethely unfavourable, the ground which was rugged in 
nt the” places and boggy in others, and the reſiſtance of the 
e garriſon, Which Was confiderable. The French had five 
at. men or war of the line in the harbbur, who conld bets; 8. All 

ad their guns to beat upon the approaches of the Engliſh troops. 
fe The fit thing done was to ſecure a point called the Light- ; 
cft koule- battery, from whence they might play upon theſe 
he veffels; and nt the batteries on the other ſide of the Hare 
10 bore General Wolfe performed the ſervice with his uſu- 
* al vigoirt Ns wo Ok poffefſion of this and all tlie 
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other poſts in that quarter on the twelfth." His fire for nfro 
this poſt on the twenty-fifth filericed the iſland batter) oh 
which was that moſt immediately oppoſed: to his; but th the 
| ſhips ſtill continued! to bear upon him until the twenty. in col 
of the following month, when one of them blew up, anf of 
communicating the fire to the two others, they alſo were i lies 
2 ſhort time conſumed to the water! edge. This was a 10 Bre 
not to be repaired; the approaches drew near the covert tro 
way, and things were in a good condition for making ver 
lodgment in it; the enemy's fire was/confiderably ſlacken Pri 
ed: the ton was conſumed to the ground in many places Pen 
and the works had ſaffered much in all! Vet the enemy mat 
fill delaying to furrender, gave occaſion to add one bra #5" 
action to the others which had been diſplayed during the 
_ courſe of this fiege. The admiral; who had done all along 
every thing poſſible to ſecond the efforts of the land forces 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, tefolved on 
__ Rroke, which, by being decifive of the po ffeſſion of the liar 
bour, might make the reduction of the town! a matter 0 
Bitle difficulty. He reſolved to ſend a detachment of i 6x 
_ hundred ſeamen in boats, to take or burn the two ſips o 
| the line which remained, and if he ſfiould fuccced in this he 
. Propoſed the next day to ſend in ſome of his c 
who might batter che town on the fide of the harbour. This 
was not more wiſely planned by-the-admiral; thenigallantly 
and ſucceſsfully executed by captain Laforey. In ſpite of 
the fire from the ſhips and the batteries, on July the twen- 
tyc fifth, he made himſelf maſter of both theſe ſhips one be 
towed off, the other, as ſhe ran aground, was fet on fire. 
This ſtroke, in ſupport of the ſpirited ad vances of the land 
- fortes, was concluſive. The town ſurrendered the feat whi 
e The garriſon were priſoners of war, ariti-amiounited, 
- with the irregulars _w on to ye thouſand 6xbundred | 
* and thirty. ſeven. „ie Bab 54) as sg of off 
Prince Vordibaad \purpofng 0 drive: 'the French troop 
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rom Francfort, which they had Megally: Aden and 1 
which they derived no ſmall advantage, as it ſecured to them 
the courſe of the riyers Maeſe and Rhine, by which they 
{could receive ſupplies and refreſhments, he, in the month 
of March, 1759, put himſelf at the head of a corps of the al- 
nes, and advanced to execute this deſign; but the duke de 
Broglio, with a conſiderable detachment of the French 
troops; poſted himſelf in a very ſtrong and judicious man- 
ner at Bergen, between Franefort and Hanau; which poſt 
prince Ferdinand found it neceſſary to force, before he could 
penetrate to Francfort. Lord George Sackville, who com- 
manded the Britiſh forces, proteſted againſt ſuch an attack 
is raſh and imprudent: however, prince Ferdinand ordered 
the prince of Iſenbourg to attack the enemy's intrench- 
ments, which he did with great intrepidity, and was repul- 
ed twice more herreturned to the charge, and in the lat - 
n ter fell, with near two thouſand of his countrymen! Prince | 
Ferdinand nding it impoſſible to force this poſt, withdrew, 
while the French, with a prodigious ſuperiority, obliged 
kim tu retrłat; and act on the defenſive until the month of 
Auguſt; when having followed him to the town of Min- 
len, on the Weſer, M. Contades, the French commander, 
veſobved to give him battle; the vicinity of the two armies, 
for ſexerat days, had made prince Ferdinand apprehenſive of 
ſuch a ſtep;ʒ but he did not expect it on the day it happen- 
ed: herwas confeions, that they intended to deprive him of 
the courſe of the Weſer; and that was one of the principal 
advantages they expected to derive from an action: there- 
forecgeneral Wangenheim, with a conſiderable corps, was 
ndl entrenched at Dodenhauſen, on the banks of the: Weſer, 
tf whilethe-reft of the army was encamped at a ſmall diſtance 
6 fnear the village of Hille. On the laft day of July, Contades 
red -give his orders for fighting; he directed the duke de Breg- 
lo to march in the dead of the following night, and early 
op in the morning to force Wangenheim, Who it was appre- 
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have Tpared che the neceſſity of quitting their Rations: at 


length, lord George Sack ville directed them to proceed to 
the front: where they. were of the utmoſt ſervice towards 


obtaining the victory. Contades, finding that his cavalry 
. could not reſiſt the Britifh infantry, aud that theſe troops 


broke ery corps befare them, ordered a retreat, which the 
duke de Broglio covered in a very excellent manner. The 
Joſs of the French amounted to near ſeven thouſand men, 
ſlain andi priſoners; that of the allies exceeded two thouſand 
five hundred. N vanquiſhed retreated acroſs the Weſer, 
and for want of ſubſiſtence precipitately fled towards Caſ- 
ſel: the allies took ſeveral towns in the purſuit, and laid 
ſiege to Munſter ;. but the French by relieving it, ſet a bound 
to the progrels of the. allied arms, who left the enemy at the 
concluſion of the, ca npaign, juſt where ny had found 
themſelves at the beginning. 

On the twenty: third of January the Engliſh fleet came 


wire the, town of Baſſe-T erre, the capital of Guadaloupe; * 
a place of conſiderable extent, large trade, and defended by 


a ſtrong, fortreſs. This fortreſs, in the opinion of the chief 
engineer, was not to be reduced by the ſhipping. But com- 
modore Moore, notwithſtandin g this opinion, brought four 
men of War to. bear upon the citadel; the reſt were diſpo- 
fed againſt, the town, and the batteries which obſtructed the 
landing... About nine in the morning a fire from all ſides 
began, which continued with the utmoſt fury until night, 
when the citadel, and all the batteries, were effectually ſilen- 


ced. During this cannonade the bombs, that were conti- 


ſhowered upon the town, ſet it on fire in ſeveral pla- 


7 $5 
* 


ces. It burned without interruption the whole of this and 

the. following day; 5 when it was almoſt totally reduced to 

aſhes, The loſs was prodigious from the number of ware- 

houſes 1 in the town, full of rich, but combuſtible materials. 

Nothing could be more ſtriking, than the horror of the 

ſpectadle, from the mutual and upremitted fire of o * 
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11 with a long, "Ig i 


c 14 ſhips, and -atterics, þ A 
8 2 | E89, Which W along, i ſhore, and —— the : 4 
back ground, of thi IE s terrible 2s ate, baba! amend. fhoot.. 1 


1001 ix this lively, en ent, our loſs was very ſidęra - 
7 The e Fay 8 the 1 WY the * 2 
| 3 without OP zofition,. and took poſſe 9 fon, of che toyn 1 
and citadel. Notwithſtanding this lueceſs,, the iſland was fl -:4 
fan from being reduced. The country is rugged and moun- | 4 
t 

A 

a 
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. tainons, and bounded with paſſes, and defiles, of a diffigult 
and dangerous nature., The inhabitants had retired with 
their armed negroes into the mountains; and all ſeemed 
prepared to defend their poſſeſſions bravely, and ty the laſt 
mee. WEIS LE vr 
i, General Hopſon Tg on the tweaty- Kerenth of nge 8 
| and geheral Barrington ſucceeded him. He embarked part * 
of his forces for the Grand- Terre, where colonel A at· -: 
; tacked. and reduced the towns of St, Auf and St. Fran- 
ois; whilſt, this attack diverted the enemy's attention, the 1 
N fell upon the ſtrong poſt of Gofier, and pofleſied him- + 
ſelf of it; and thus the Grand- Terre was in a manner re- . 
5 67 diſabled from. ending any rebef to the other 1 
my ll £ 
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ed it. was 8 propoſed, to orgies Petit Bourg, e 4 9 
St. Mary % and, by that * to. march into Cage Tee 4 


| my; 
e Caf 


landed at St. Anne's, in the Grand- Terre, the 


E the whole 


Feat, Whitiniial fatigue, 
à country full of lofty mountains and ſtecp precipices, 


6 for'e 
Ely dene under cominanders, who were not 


fring 
tlie 
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Fr x to Fen t Fran hes by 8 force. Wo- 
lonel Crump landed near Arnonville, at nd attacked the ene- 
4 entrenched at A poſt ſtrong by nature, called 
This eas f orced; another entrenchment at Pe- 
tit Bat. Ini bal el Rule fate; a third near St. Mary's yield- 
Edd inthe fe manner.” An opening being at laſt made in- 
re dhe Cape Terre, the inhabitants Ae that the beſt of 
che coüntty Was c on the point of being given up to fire 
and fword; they came in and eapitdlited; their penis 
Amid their Gil L I ORs, hberties were granted t to 
May the fff | 6234 
Three fall "EY near Guides Defeada, Santos 
and Petit Tetre⸗ furrendered a few _ after, and bn the 
füme tering.” 21 {1 1357, > 1211 


. ORE coped" Was hardly fighed) when the Fetch 


{dba der . Bompart enen before the iſland, And 


reneral of 


» — . 2 


the French Cafibbees, with fix hundred regular tro6ps, two 


_ thouſand begs pens and a large quantity of arms and am- 


munition: The capitulation was made at the moſt critical 
time; I had this re-inforcement arrived but a day ſooner, 
expedition had probably been loſt. 

Thus came into the poſſeſſion” of Great Britain this vatu- 


N able illand, after 4 campaign of near three months, in which 


the Engliſti troops behaved with a firmneſs, courage, and 
perſeverance, that ought never to be forgot. Intolerable 
, the air of an unaccuſtomed climate, 


ſtrong by nature and by art, defended by men who fought 
{thing that was dear to them; all theſe difficulties: 
t no- 
ore di- 
ithed for their intrepidity and fill, than their zeal for 
rice of their country, and the perfect harmony and 
O 2 


fly increaſed the ardour of our forces, who thoug 
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icers have a perfect confi- 
dence in on a ove Uo — 07 ONER. nenn, STOLE mel 211) 
It muſt not be oihitted, hat 2 ny of e Ih bite its 
Arete themſelycs very "gallantly in the de We Rs 13 
Country. woman, a A Cönflderable Planter 1 the 
particularly diſtinguiſhed | herſelf; "the Was ca ell Madam Sh 
Eo Ducharmey: this Amazon pu it herlelf 1 "the! e head'ok er fe 5 8 
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vants and flaves, and cquitted herſelf in n 4 2 ler 
riot to the bravelt r e 
S80on after the reduction of Saad d 05 * pez ike dnt 
5 rigalante ſurrendered itſelf upon terms nr to A = 
were granted to the former iſland. This is, 4 Nnaft il. 
but the conqueſt i is of conſequence, a a8. Les ack et : 11 
kent no footing in the Leeward ifla "ny ac ws — 
I "The fleet and army arrived at the ile "of Ofens! 
1 miles from Quebec; without an Nackt elit, of "He bly 185 
| | fixth' of June, 1756 9. The army was comman / wet 
ral Wolfe, and the fleet by admiral Saynd aders.. ries kth 7 
army was poſted in a moſt advantagt eus + übst . pen 
| what was deemed the only acceſſible de of Quebec. : The 
army landed on the ifle of Orleans" on the twenty 1 
'Boon after the troops landed, a Ach aroſe, 3 in "which 5 


of the ſmall boats were loſt, and* ſom e mage bo 

x tranſports. On the twenty-cig hth, 10 fg nig Fo 
my ſent down ſome fire-ſhips the bak k the a 
ordered to fix their grappling- chains, and tow'th ein cfear of 


lodged” the e enemy from Point Levy, and Col. Callete 
fetiched to ſecure the weſtermoſt point of the bot 
3. General Wolfe took his poſt here. Batteries 
immediatel) ere ctẽd upon Point Levy, to bombard he 1806 
: and magazines, and deſtroy their other works. The ele- 
my obſerving this, ſent one e thouſand fx * men a- 


# 


every ſhip. © On the twenty-ninth, general Mn ct fo . 
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[2 ; the river 10 deſtroy, hem, mug fe into. e 
went det en d eee 
Lell gent a cnt a 9 truce tot 0 PRA r of Quebec, at 
le lame time Rog pf Ono Þ that his majeſty had given ex- 
rgers, pong 09 5 inhuman method of ſcalping, and 
to, Fg if. file Fren . it they, might ed, to be pu- 
Ppithed. TC 1 1 de audrie re lied wit, conte | 
* 1 2797 di of men, 3 — pretehded 1 
exte | Ve and populous a country. as. C: n 
all ties commenced, the artiller p Ds 4 
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n this OL 
10 Nj POP % Hy, as * deſtroyed the lower town. ; ben 7785 


„the army encamped near the enemy's left, as 

9 oh r.N dene e between them, gener al W olg £ 1 | 
Kn the ſecure ſituation of M. Montcalm” 8 camp, 
YL 

pony ordingly 4 uled. all methods to attack him with” advan- 


b Ae e oppoſite: "banks of the river were wry Recp an 
NEL Ep trenched_and guarded with Ladiagsy that 4 


at ain, Wis o.attack ie On the eighteenth he Fent 
two. men,of war; 070 555 and two tranſports, Mer | 
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na up 


On 7 d,,to ſay he upper river. Theſe P. 
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. 5 qund no magazine there, Ihe ene 900. ſent 
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dee yy ow and Piſtol barrels, loaded, and all forts. of 
2 gmt Fa t. .theſ E. wer c grappled as before,, with the 
Tok I f 0) e e boat . The general finding his manifeſto had : 
BL ere all de, habitations « Of the Indians, with 
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To farward chis attempt he ordered two tranſports wkieh 


drew dittle water, to be curried cloſe to che ſhore, to attack 


. redoubt near the water's edge, whoſe ſituation [appeared 


to be within muſket ſhot of the entrenckment on the top of 


the hill. Preparations were made onthe thirty firſt vf Ju- 


1x: for a general en gagement. After many attempts, the 


general, accompanied by ſeveral naval officers, went in flat - 


bottomed boat; and gave immediatò orders for che trop ce 
diſembark. The grenadiers, by miſtake, inſtead of fc 
theruſelves, ran on impetuouſly- to the enemy's intreneh 
ments, in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, not Aeg 


tor ch eorps ordered to fuſtain chem. Tais was the Occs. 


fan of Joling ſome gallant officers ; the general therefore 


"culled. chem off to form behind brigadier Monkton's T6rps, 
The tide being now beginning to flow it was judged ha- 


* rardous to continue the attack; however, it was dbſerved, 


har pur artillery did great execution on the enemy Wt. 


* Orders were given for a retreat, which the French did nut 


*think 9 The general however ſau! tis atbelapt 


{ſoJthazardous, that he aefified' doing any more till gendva 


Amherſt ſhould arrive; but at the fame time gave orders 
* For penetrating as far up the river as poſſible, in order to o- 


pen a communication for that general! /who»was marching 


tom Croum Point. Brigadier Murray embarked bm board 


à ſquadron with twelve hundred men; commanded by rear 
admiral Holms, in order to deſtroy the French men of war 


above the town. They ſailed up the river twelve loagues, 
and landed at the Chambaud, burnt a magazine of proviſi- 


ons, ammunition and ſpare ſrores; cloathing, arms, Scl of 


5 the French army, and were informed of the ſucceſz of che | 


Britiſh arms againſt Niagara and Crown Point. The gene- 
ral called in chis detachment, as the ſeaſon was ſb far advan- 
ceclathiat it was in vain to expect general Amherſt ut their 


? return, they found the general ill of 4 fever; bibught on 


him by care, watching, and fatigue,; and was in _— 
ing ſtate, being afraid he * without ſuce 1. 
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avec: was called; wherein it was agreed. chat four 
ori ve chouſand men, conveyed above the town, might per- 
haps herable to draw the enemy from their ꝓreſent ſituati 


on, and bring them to a general engagement. For this end, 


he made the ſhips under Admiral Saunders make a feint, as 
if they propaſed attacking the French in their entrenchments 


onſthe Beauport, ſhore below the town. This diſpoſition 


being made, the general embarked his forces about one in 
che, morning, and, with:admiral Holms's diviſion, went three 


: leagues up the. river, in order to amuſe the enemy, and con- 


cealichis real deſign. Then he put them into boats, and 
fell ſilently down with the tide; the ſhips followed them, 


and arrived in proper time to cover their landing. The 
darkneſs of the night, and the rapidity of the ſtream, made 
this a hazardous undertaking, as the troops could nat land 


at: the: ſpot they propoſed. When they were put on ſhere, 


à ſteep hill, with a little path, wherein two could only march 
a- breaſt, preſented itſelf; however, theſe diſſiculties only 


raiſed the ardour of the troops - Ihe light infantry, under 
colonel Howe; laid hold on ſtumps and boughs:of trees, pul- 
led themſelves up, diſlodged the! guards that defendedi it, 
and eleared the paſs ſos that at day break the whole, army 
Was in order of battle. On the chirteenth of September, 
when Montcalm heard of the Engliſh aſcending the hill, and 


ere ſotmed om the high ground behind the town, he could 


ſcarcely believe it. He ſa now that by the poſition of the 


Engliſli fleet and army, nothing but an engagement could 


ſawe theo city; accordingly: he determined to give battle, 
and he advanced and formed his troops oppoſite to ours. 
Bb<difpoſitions for the attack were made in the moſt judi- 
—_ manner by both armies, and they both began with ſpi- 

rit. The Engliſh troops had orders to reſerve their fire till 


— within forty yards, when their five took place 
an its full extent, and made a terrible havock among the 


Erench. . mann rr Vigo ur onbied been 


A eee, ee ee e brevis grid ann 
| 3 


_ . Tivep,4upned back hen he diſcovered! their real-defign;zand: 
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begun; the Frenck gave way on every fide, hut juſt at the 
tige when victory deslared itſelf, general Walle Was lain. 
| Geperal Monkton fell Sn after. General Towniend mow! 
commanded, who exerted himſelf fo well, and his nien bo- 
hayed, with ſo much intrepidit chat the French began 40 
8'YF. Way every whateg od a gangsd bas s:!: 
The battle ſeemed pow to be quite won; whentan une: 
ſeen, accident happened M. de Rouganville, hots the 
feigned movement ofthe Engliſh troops had draw h ae 


N appeared i in their rear with a body of twWo thouſand . d 
but the main body, of the L d, the En» 
glich wheeled) about, and the enemy retreated: after a very 

teeble attempt... In this action we loſt five: huntired men, 
the Frenoh, fifteen hundred; yet; thisſbattle was ar eat u 
to the Engliſh, as they Joſt the brave Molfes /a mani emed 
by nature for military greatneis 1 The Freneli laſt lor a 
great officer in general Montcalm, wha fell ſaom iften: gene- 
"Tal; Wolfe... (The; enemy beinginow; Arfedted inmthertbeld;; 
05 Townſend, in arder to defend his campdraem inſults, 


& 2; battery of gangon, and. prepared fur a general aſe : 
IT The admiral alfq.brought-his lange ſhips into a po 
ſitigp zg attack the, town but beforet all things:could be 
co ed for a general attack, on the ſerenteenth of Sep 
| 1 governor diſpatched; a flag af truce, with: pro 
for acapitulation upon honouruble terths. for thb gat 
ri ſon, and adv us to the inhabitants, Who were pern 


u ee of — e eg 


dex jtþ —_—_ 3 — were putrinta op 
Plagey + Ahn the gapital of French America was ſurrenden 
ed ſchthe Englith, aſter a maſk ſevere campaign of aranthree 
c A7 cithrftrong in ſituation and fortißdation, with: > 

my, n #aithe daten, dome! 


a Fo under her walls. 
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— for the expedition to Goree was 
comalundetl by commodore Keppel, and -confiſted of ſeven 
ſhips of the line, and fix hundred foldierst On the twen- 
ty Wurthu of December; the commodore, with all the ſhips, 
came tau afin theroad of Goree, about three clock, 
the iſland bearing 8. W. by S. about four miles, and in 
cighteew fathomivwuater: That day a bomb was ordered to 
probeedꝙ covered fromthe five by the Prince Edward, and 2 
to anchor on brbaſt a ſmall lunette battery, a littte below 
d the witadel vn the north; the Naſſau on breaſt of St. Peter's 
5 ] battery, the Dunkirk on breaſt of a battery to khie north! 
+: | ward, the. bommodore in the Torbay followed him, taking 
y || for his part the weſt point battery, and the weſt corner. pf 
* St. Franti fort; and captain Knight in the Fougeux had to 
bring up che rear, md had to his ſhare the mortar battery” 
allotted him After Mr. Keppel had given them alt proper 
intuitions; herwithedithem good ſucceſs, deſiring them to 
be as:xxpetitivus/asÞoflible/and perform their duty as be- 
cam ritons! The Prince Edward and Fire Drake bomb 
god] bore down about nine; dut were wughly handled by the 
fort, lieutenant Weſt 1 worded: The admiral * 
«|: obſerving their Horta were too much charged, and went 
over che forty pave ders for to remedly that fault, deiting * 
| them«toaſſif>rhe/Prince Edward and Fire Drake, whom 
the enemy / ſeemed reſolved: to ſink. The commodore alſo 
orderedithe Naſfau to aſſiſt the Prince Edward; but a calm 
enſuing, retarded the Torbay and the Fougeux. The com- 8 
mode next brought up a-breaſt the angles of both the 
- | webang>point batteries and St. Francis“ fort, in ſuch — * 
«cr: mannerg that when he was möbred, the enemy could not 
bring v gun fromithence tb bear upon him, and there could at 
nothingTeith:himavith advantage; but two guns off St. Pe- N 
ters fee from mall lunette in the way to St. 'Mi- 4 
xi > of chicks, and their firing was almoſt filenced from che other 
ach ſhign/ dna dhe Totbay had a _ to attack almoſt . 0 
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/ She. matle ſuch a-continual infernal fire, (hat ic 
| impoſſible for the / French ſoldiers; to ſtand to their quarter tw 
ſo that in a; little; time the, governor ſurrendered at differen 
tion, The, commodore ſent a; party of marines: on ſhort I the 
1 who took poſleſiion of the ra hoikted Britiſh coleun the 
| on fort St. Michael. Hate 714 77 810 mi 2d GT 5101 able 

5 wig the Whole time: 6 oh attacks; lieutenant-ealond fſtak; 
Worge, who had the command of the ſoldiery, had his troop like 
embarked. in flat. battomed boats, diſpoſed and Teady>atia yin 
proper diſtance With the tranſports, to attempt à deſeem ver 
when it ſhould have appeared proper. They took three Ito 
hundred priſoners, beſides a great number of blacks, with ar 
all their cannon, military ſtores, õœmg. fn 
The Engliſh fleet, after having emed at Barbadaey, 
came: before Martinico on the ſeventh of January, 1762 
The troops landed at a creek called Gas Navire, Withaut the 
laſs of a man; the fleet having been diſpoſed, ſo: propexly 
aud having directed their ſire with ſuch effec, that the ane 
My were obliged in a ſhort time to abandon the batteries they it 
had erected to defend this: inlet. bed Hot ien og 
n>When the landing was effected, the difficulties. were fa wi 
from being at an end. It is true, that neither, che number drag 
nor che quality of the enemy 's regular troops ĩn the. iſland bak 
Was very formidable, But the militia was numerqusꝭ well 
amed, and not unqualified for ſervice in the onlyrkind: of 
wer which could be carried on in their cqu⁰Eẽ, eſitles I on b 
the whole country was a natural fortification, from the num N WI 
ber of ravines, with rivulets between them, which lay from o 
diſtance; to diſtanee. Wherever theſe grounds were: prac: til 61 
ticable, the French had poſted guards and exectecl battericaſ the v 
Its eaſy from hence to diſcern what obſtructions the proſſto th 
greſs ol an army was liable to, particularly with — ſued; 
it Artillery. Theſe obſtructions were no whereygreaterſwhict 
than in the neighbourhood of the _ againſt en enſo 
—— was propoſed- iH BOA Oα⁰vο¹ | 
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vas: This town ae ebenen by 
rs two very cbnſiderable <tninences; called Morne Tortenſon 
e and Morne Garnier. Whilſt che enemy kept poſſeſſion of 
I, theſe! eminences, it was impoſſible to attack the town; if 
ub ſſſthey leſti them, ie would prove im poſſible to defend it. Suit. 
able to the importance of thoſe ſituations were the meaſures 
d taken ec fender them impregnable: They were protected, 
like other high grounds in this iſland; with very deep ra- 
vines ; and this great natural ſtrength was improved by e- 
Jr contricancs of art. The Morne Tortenſon was firſt 
to be attacked. To favour this operation, a body of regu- 
lar troops and marines were ordered to advance on tlie 
12 * along the ſea-ſide; towards the town, in order to take 
the redoubts which lay in the lower grounds. A thouſund 
„ Bailors, in flat bottomed boats, rowed - cloſe to the ſfiore to 
e Baſſiſt them On the left, towards the country, à corps of 
Aught infantry; properly fupported, was to get round the le- 
5 nemy?s 16667 whilſt the attack in the center was made by 
the Britiſt grenadiers and the body ef the army, under the 
fre of batteries, which had been erected on the oppoſite fide 

with great labour and perſeverance, the cannon having been 
bet dragged upwarts-of ree miles by the ſeamen. 
ind The diſpoſitions for che attack of this diflicult/poſt ha- 
vel ang been nixde with ſo uc judgment on the part of the 
commander, it was executed: with equal ſpirit and reſoluti · 
on by dhe ſoldiery, The attack ſucceeded in every quarter. 
With irreſiſtible impetuoſity the enemy's worles were ſue- 
effiyely! curriedd. They were driven from poſt to poſt; un- 
Il our; troopë, after a ſharp ſtruggle, remained maſters of 
the whote Morne: ſome ef the enemy fled pretcipitatel in- 
to the town to the very entrance of which they were pur · 
tolueds Others ſaved themſelves on the Morne Garnier, 
itenwhich was as ſtrong, and much Higher; than Morne Tor- 
thufftenſon, that overlooked and commanded it. Thus far had 
ey proceeded with ſucceſs; ** 


i 
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___ woopsbeingamitchianoleſted bythe enemy from that — 
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done; without tharpaſſcſſion, of. the other emi 


L mis 


rr ſituation. cw od 2s f BH isT-n992 bis ; T92n0lo! 
It was three days before proper diſpoſitions ,cauld; bells 
made for driving> them from his; ground: „ Whallt, thee; 
— diſpoſitions were making, the engmpy:s/ymhole:farce. deſcend cl 
ed from the Hill, ſallied ont af theton, 20d-attagked;theff-1!: 
| Enghiſts in their eduanced poſtss hut then Mere immediate f ft 
3 ly 'reputſed-andithe ardour of che Hritiſh troops burrying cer) 
them forward; they improved a dęfenſive advantage into dre 
arattick; paſſed the ravines; mingled wich the enemy, {call i;- 
ed the hill, ſeized: the batteries, and, paſted, thæmſelves on. 
then ſummit of Marne Garnier: The French, regulxf en 
tröbps eſcupecꝭ into the town. The miüzis dine Shen dior 
ftlves an che cpuntry !:! 9501 afl: Won amv i Ense 
*bAllithe ſituations which commandel the town Hd citz N U 
deb were no ſecured; and the enemy; wzitedun longer . 
tian until the) batteries againſt them were gemplrzted, f poi 
tapitulate,and: to ſurrender this important place, che ſecgndſ Ha 
iwptheifland: e 59 40 wah Jon bas = $161 Vb och ther 
»l{Phoceapital-of the iſland, St; Pierre, till remained to by bod! 
reduced: this is alſo a place of no contemptible ſtrengthi Ein 
and ids appræhended that the reſiſtanee here, might beſſ- 1 
e6n{alerable, if the frength of the, garniſon in any degree K. 
correſponded with that of the fertiſieations, and With the lirg 
naturab advantages of: the country>,;Qur.traops ;therefars 158 
wee ſtilh under ſbme anziety for the nal ſucgefs of thei 
awork;cand feared, if not diſanpointment, at leaſt delay, Nut 68 
che rtluction of Fort Royal had ſo; greatly; abated, che gute of 
yl confidence g that the militia; deſpaired of making 357 ene 
effectual defence. The planters alſo, ſolicitous, for. their inks 
fortünks, were apprrhenſire ß huNxing their, ſtates ænined f 
by dar too long continued, n perhaps f Jgſing all by pak ing 
fing tlie oppDthnityi ofa favaurable-capitylation, .,lnfl Ms it 
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7 T World; the\-refolbed-to held out no 
8 — and general Monkton, juſt as he was ready to em- 


forte teductibn vt. Pletre, wa fortunately pre- 


hn 
214 
city 
189 


Wor th Dureanercarthatplace 


vetted the arfWal bf Ueputies who came to capitulate 
and of the whole iſland- oq! rf; 
Ae rrender of Martifiico, which was the ſeat of the 
fern government, SC priticipiborart'of:trdde; and the 
center 
dit Wit elbe Rirfender of all che dependent iſlands: Grenã · 
d, a ferade find, and poſſeſſ 

was*} np withoüt oOppoſition. 
e be to Which had ſo long been objects uf contes 
tom both e t Wô nations, followed · its example. The 
Engliſh were now the ſole and undiſturbed poſſeſſors ob all 


8 


tie Canibgers, and meld the chain of innumerable illands 


WRRN föfnts an immenſe bow; extending from the eaſterh 


sd of ſome good harbours, 
St. Lucia; and St. Vin- 


— 


194 them very large, and not many of them well inhabited; they 
0 by boat mote trade chan, falls wo che lot of many reſpectible 
| 21ditqun: $1092 08 10 ele q:8 Olle 21 in! bean ber 

Withe twentyeniek of Mavehi=bae „an Engliſh fleet 
pref ter fan From Spickead, on an expedition to Belleiſieg the 
pb lirgelt'6f all the European iſlands: belonging to the French 
ging: And A between twelve and thirteen leagues i in circum- 

bei 1d8, TR iſland originally belonged 4 the Earl of Cor- 
But nöhainel-but Ras betivfinee yield 


poiht 6f Hifpaniela almoſt to the continent of South Amn = 
Hca : Atid thoight ſom of theſe iſlands are barren; alone of 


tlie Frendlr fore in the Caribbees; naturally 


ed tothe kings it contains 


gu 8 We Here ddtys called Le Palais, tlirte country towns, 


287] ene Bü 
PA infdbt@nts/ 21020. tis. s Dias. ad Bini 36; oe 
med erh WH of Palais takes its name from tee 
pa ing to Wegdüke de Belleiſle; in its neighhourhood, which 
f / 18 D cHVertedl inte l citadel, and is a regular and ſt rang 
a Ergen fronting theſes, com paced . horn 
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end three villages, and ubout five! thouſand 


E 


& 


& 
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Works and is providetwith to dry ditches, thebrie Het 
to the counterſoaup/ and the ther fc; ved Ag t fete 
the interior fortifications, - The vitadel is divided from the 
largeſt part of the tou by an inlet of the fe by 
chere is a bridge of communication; from the other par 
ol che town, and which is mofLinhabieed; ft n divided 
by its own: fortifications, and a glacist There Aft thröë Ho. 
minal harbours in this iflang; Palais, Sanzon and G0tilfard 
Every one of which labours under ſome capitaF dtfect, ei 
| "ther.in being expoſed, thallow, or dangerous at the en- 
trance. The only ——— En here is the 
| curing pilchards. a6 Oat 13023 8683; noi OJ dau TH 8 7 i 
_ 23 From the-ſtate of this ian Poor in ele, able" 0 
little improvement, and ſo ill circumſtanced in poitit bf har: 
bours, a ſort of a fliſlike to the expedition bega to ariſe. 
Seyeral did not ſee of what confidetable ſervict fac 4 con. 
quaſt ou be to England in time of peace, or of What 
prejudice to the enemy in time of war. They füreſiw that 
it could not be taken without a conſiderable ex pence; and 
anithg whole they apprehended that When exchanges came 
tabe made, France wauld lay ne great ſtreſs upon it. On 
the other Rand it was urged, that though the harbeurs were 
bad yet ſmall privateers might iſſuè from thenee, greatly 
tothe moleſtation of the French coaſting trade; and that the 
fleet of England might ride between it aud the contitient 
in a well · protected road. They imagined the poffeffen of 
this iſland, if not of great detriment to the intereſt of 
„ France would be grievous wound to her pride; ad that 
thoſe ces which had formerly induted her to ex: 
Septen the for tiſications here, ant on theappretich- 
fiomibf an invaſion to fill them with a powerfuß Furkifen, 
Would likewiſe: perſuade her to ſet a Value on the place 
lien it came to be eſtimated in tlie tr᷑at ::: 
„While CR — the flect 
manch uf commodore Keppel, and the land 
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by this mortifying repulſe. They reſolved if poſſible not 
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ces under general Hodgſon, arrived — Belleiſle on 
theſeygnch of April, and on the eighth agreed to attempt a 
on the ſouth eaſt of the illand in a ſandy bay near 
ia point. Here the enemy, were in poſſeſſion of a 


Uittle fort ;, they, had moreover entrenched themſelves on 
an bill execlively ſtech, and the foot of which was ſcraped 
away, The attempt was made in three places with great 


reſolution; a few grenadiers got on ſhore, and formed 
themſelves; but as they were not ſupported, they were for 
the greater, part made priſoners. The reſt of the ar- 


my, after ſeveral very brave and repeated efforts, being 
wholly unable to force the enemy's lines or make good their 


landing, were obliged to retire with loſs; what addeil to 
the diſaſter was, that ſeveral of the flat· bottomed vaſſals 
were deſtroyed or damaged in an hard gale which followed 
on our retiring fnom the ſhore. This made the proſpect 
of any future attempt more unpleaſing even than the finſt. 
Im this attack we loſt, in killed, a priſonerg, 
near ſive hundred men. ＋ on 0 10 on Js 

Neither commander nor ſoldives eee eee 


it effect, and then determined diligently to 


to return wi 


ſearch the whole coaſt in order to ſind a place more favou- 


rable for, another attack. The view indeed was not encou- 


raging.-., The iſland is naturally a fortification; and what 


nature had left ae to ae it n had: IE 
ſupplied by ar. 275 
tf was along time ander this bolt failine befor 1 
cher od give our commanders an opportunity of a ſecond 
trial: however they perſiſted with the utmoſt ſteadineſs, 
and found at length à convenient ſituation- Not that it 
Wag ,a part of the ooaſt leſs ſtrong than the reſt; on the 
contrary, they built their principal hopes on the exceſſive 
ſteepneſs and difficulty: of the rocks, Which had rendered 
e rather leſs attentive on this quarter? > Ehrigburs 
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| came point of Lochmaria. Beſides the princi 
pal attack, two feints were made at the ſame time to dif\ 


tract the enemy, vhilſt the men of war directed their fire 
with great judgment and effect on the hills. Theſe: mancœu- 


"pres. gave brigadier Lambert, with an handful of men, An 
opportunity of climbing up a very ſteep rock without mo- 
leſtation. This little body having thus proſperouſſy gain- 
ed the top of the hill, formed themſelves:in good order and 


without delay. On April the twenty fifth, they were 


_ - mnediately attacked by three hundred of the French, but 
they maintained their advantage with reſolution until the 
whole corps of brigadier Lambert, which now had aſcend- 
ed in the ſame Ons arrived * their ona and r re- 

| 5 the enemy. 

The landing of all ihe Goran was 3 Hack . 
| time after. Theloſs in this daring and ſucceſsful attempt 
Was inconſiderable. In one or two places the enemy ſeemed 
diſpoſed to make ſome ſtand ; but the body of light horſe, 
| Which was-embarked in this: expedition, ſoon drove them 
to the town, and laid all quite open to the entrenchments 
before it. The great difficulty now conſiſted in bringing 
forward the cannon, which: were firſt to be dragged up the 


rocks, and afterwards, for two leagues, along a very rugged 
aud broken road. This neceſſarily took up ſome time. How- 


ever the ſiege was commenced with vigour: and the garri- 


ſon commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, a hrave and 


and ob- 


officer, threatened on their fide a long 


4 Þ 0002 HAY The enemy made ſome ſallies; one of them 
with. conſiderable effect. Major-general Crawford was made 
priſoner on this occaſion. But our troops were only ani- 


mated by theſe checks. A furious attack was made upon 
the enemy's lines which covered the town; and they were 


carried without much loſs; principally by the uncommon 
i . but new- 


d of a corps of mar 


0 u Attempt was made at a bold rocky ſhore hear the a: 
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ly, Taiſed. Noiluftlow of greater ſpirit” and gallintry- had 
been performed during the whole war. 
ib The town was now entirely abandoned, and the defente 
:confined to the citadel. It was obvious, that as Gur flext 
prevented all communication with the coſitinetit; and there- 
by aut off all hope of relief, the place muſt neceffarily be 
reduredꝗ : but the chevalier de St. Croix was reſolved to 
proyideifor: his own honour, when he could not for the 
preſervatiun of the place entruſted to him, and, hince he 
could vat maintain ĩt, to ſell it as dear as poſſible. Ace 
ingly there was no mention of yielding, until the Te 

af June, when there was no longer the ſlighteſt proſpecł of 
ſuccour, and the place was by no means ſa fely tenable. Phen 


a K & 
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nours of war. ü, ling 
Thus Was the iſland of Belleiſle reduced under the Eng- 
liſh, government, after a defence of two months.” IH 

expedition: we had about eight hundred men killed and 
wounded, The loſs moſt regretted was that of Bir W petite 
Williams, a young gentleman ol great talents and enpecta- 
tion, and ha had made a diſt 
ment. He had but newly entered into the ſervice. He 
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2 centinek of thę enemy. He was the third gentleman of 
faſhion whom in this war the love öf enterprize had 


. was 3 ES: . „ tl Kaan 
An che expedition tothe 8 Lord Mibetnatts bn 
nanded the land forces, and Admiral Pococke commanded 
the navy. He took a courſe of ſeven hundred miles tirougi 
the: Streights of Bahama. They W ee the Havans 
nahen the fifth of June, 16 “ 
The Havannah is a city 8 on the enen eee 
| of the iſland of Cuba; about:. fifty leagues from Cape St. An- 
tonio, its weſtermoſt enn four hundred and ninety miles 
| | 
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he pepitulatediiand-the union marched out with the he- 


ſhot in the night, by having careleſsly approached too hear 


— 


2gniſhed ögure in pars. 


brought to an: honourable deathy in-theſe ors pure the 
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weſt from St. 3 8 "A ſouth of the cape of 
| Florida, the gulph of which it commands, by being ſituated 
at its mouth, entering into the gulph of Mexico, and two 
days fail from the Streights of Bahama. For the fake of 
ſio important a ſituation it was removed from its original 
ſcite, which was about twelve leagues diſtant on the ſouth 


cCoaſt near Mataban; but the eſtabliſhment of this port is 


ſaid to be one of the chief cauſes of the declenſion of the 
. Hand of Hiſpaniola. The latitude aſſigned to this place is 
taken from an accurate obſervation made of it in 1717, by 
Don Marco Antonio de Gamboa, only he makes it eight 
ſeconds leſs; and the longitude is according to other obſer- 


Veations he made in 1715, 1724, and 1725, by eclipſes of the 
moo, and in 1740, by that of Jupiter s firſt Satellite; an 


authority which we the rather chooſe to mention, becauſe 
Mr. Popple's map of the Britiſh empire in America, pub- 
| liſhed in 1732, places it in longitude eighty-three, fifteen, 


ud latitude twenty-three, twenty-one, which is a variati- 


on of nine minutes in the latter, and of above a whole de- 
gree in the former. Others copying Herrera, have alſo er- 


2 grolly by placing it in latitude FERN: and one 


| 11 was originally called the Port of Carenas, i i. e 4 a port 
} for careening of ſhips, but! its proper name is n rie 
val de la Havanna. 

It was built by Diego Je elne who. in the be gin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century landed here with three hun- 
dred Spaniards, and conquered Cuba, with the aſſiſtance of 
the famous Bartholomew de las Caſas, who afterwards turn · 
ing a Dominican friar, was made biſhop of Chiapa in New- 

Spain, and wrote the Hiſtory of the Spaniſh cruelties here, 
aud in other parts of the Weſt-Indies. The firſt attempt 
that we find made upon it after the Spaniards ſettled here, 
was In 1536, by a French pirate, who took the place, which 
then conliſted only of wooden houſes thatched, and made 


- 


the OTA er it Fo fre ads ſeven and then. 
It happened that three ſhips arriving from New-Spain the © 
next day after he was failed with the ranſom, unldaded 
their goods, with all expedition, and purſued the pirate; 
but the commanders behaved {d cowardly, that he took all 
the three, one wheregf was an admiral's ſhip, which fo em- 
boldened the pirate, that he returned to the Havannah, and 
made the inhabitants pay him ſeven hundred ducats more. 

After this the Spaniards built. their houſes of ſtone, and a 
fort at the mouth of the harbour, but the city being ſtill o- 
pen on the land- ſide, ſome Engliſh cruiſers in thoſe ſeas 
landed not far from the town, and entered it before day- 


break, whereupon the Spaniards fled into the woods, leaving 


the place ta be plundered. During the war betwixt Henry 
U. of France and the emperar Charles V. a French ſhip 
from Dieppe with ninety men, after having plundered Bt. 
Jaga, came hither in the night, but to their great diſappoint» 
ment found all the houſes empty, they having been fo of- 
ten plundered, that the Spaniards had removed all their 
goods to houſes in the country. While they were fearch- 
ing them, two perſons came to them, pretending to agree 


for ranſom, but really to ſpy out their number. The French 


demanding ſix thouſand ducats, the ſpies pretended all their 
effects would not raiſe that ſum. Upon their return to 
their countrymen, a conſultation was held, wherein- ſome 
were for paying the ſum if they could get no abatement, 
but che majority deſpiſing the enemy's number, were for 

diſputing it with the ſword; and marching ſecretly with ' 
one hundred and. fifty men, ſurpriſed the French at mid- 
night, and at the very firſt onſet killed four; but the 
French, upon the ſiring of an alarm gun, recovered their 
arms in a trice, and put them to flight; and being enraged 
at the Spaniards? treachery, ſect fire to the town, after hav- 
ing dawbed the doors, windows, &c. with pitch and tar, 


of which there were then great quantities in the city, fo 


Wy 
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chat it was ſoon all over in a flame; and they even putled 
down the walls, and quite demolifhed the fort. A Spaniard 
_ defiring that they would ſpare the churches that were e- 

. rected for the worſhip of God, the French anſwered, that 
people who had no faith had no occaſion for churches te 

profeſs it in. The Engliſh Buccaniers, under captain Mor- 
gan, took this place in 1669, and would have kept i it, could 

they have had the king of England's protection. 
Wo port is ſaid to be the moſt frequented, as well . 

beſt, in all the Weſt- Indies, and one of the fineſt in the 

N world. It is ſo large that a thouſand fail of ſhips may ride 

_ In it commodiouſly and ſafely, without either anchor or ca- 

ble, no wind being able to hurt them. It ig ſo deep with- 

al, that the largeſt veſſels anchor at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſhore, and there is commonly fix fathom water. The en- 
trance, which has no bar or ſhoals to obſtruct it, is by a 
channel about three quarters of à mile in length, but ſo 
narrow, that only one ſhip can go in at a time. The har- | 
dour into which it leads at the north - weſt corner is a long | 
— Ghuare, lying north and ſouth. At the other three corners 

it forms three creeks or bays. ' At the bottom of that in L 
the ſouth eaſt · corner lies the town of Wan Abacoa, as the I 

a 
f 


- Spaniards pronounce it, or Guan Abacoa as they write it, 
two leagues from the Havannah by land, but little more 
than a league by 3 
| -. be city, which is ſaid to be the richeſt | in Ajmerica; : as 
it is no doubt when the galleons, &c. are here, (for at other f 
times it is poor enough) ſtands in the moſt fruitful part of I 
the iſland, and the only part where there are any farms 0 
. and ſheep, all the reſt of it being mountainous and barren. t 
It is built on the weſt fide of the harbour, in a delightful: 9 
plain alon 8 the ſhore, which rounds ſo much, that above t 
half of it is waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt by two branch- 0 
es of the river Lagida. It is of an oval figure, and begins t 
about a quarter of a mile from the mouth of — harbour. = 
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The buildings, which. are of ſtone, are fair, but not high; 
the ſtreets are narrow, but clean, and as ſtraight as a line, 
and even the houſes very handſome, but ill furniſhed. Here 
are eleven churches and monaſteries, and two handſome hoſ- 


pitals. There is a fine ſquare, with all uniform buildings ' 


about it, in the middle of the town. - The churches are 
magnificent and rich; the lamps, candleſticks, and orna» 


ments for the altars, being of gold and ſilver. There are 
ſome lamps of moſt curious workmanſhip, which weigh 


two hundred marks of filver, each mark being half a pound. 
The Recolle&s* church, which ſtands on the beſt ground 


in the city, has twelve beautiful chapels in it; and there 
are cells in the monaſtery for fifty fathers. St. Clare's 


church has ſeven altars, all adorned with plate, and the nun · 
nery contains an hundred women and ſervants, all cloath- 


ed in blue. The Auguſtines* church has thirteen altars, 


St. John de Dieu's nine nnn 5 


of twelve thauſand pieces of eight revenue. =D 
BY The juriſdiction of this city extends over one half of the 


iſland, and the chief places under it are St, Cruz on the 
north ſide, and La Trinidad on thefhuth. It is the ſeat of 


the governor and captain. general of Cuba, and of the roy- 
al officers, as well as of an aſſeſſor for the aſſiſtance of the 


governor, appointed by the council of the n It is _ 


ſo the reſidence of the biſhop of St. Jaga, _ 
lt is in fact a city of the greateſt importance to the Fog 
niards of all their cities in America, as being the place of 
rendezvous for all their fleets in their return from that 
quarter of the world to Spain, and lying at the mouth of 
the gulph of Florida, through which they are all obliged to 
; 'wherefore the Spaniards, not without reaſon, call it 
the Key of all the Welſt-Indies, to lock up, or open the door 
of entrance to all America: and in effect no ſhips can paſs 


that way without leave from this port. Here rides the na- 
* of the king of — and here meet 1 in e tha 
F 


aw We Mir iraxr u 


or perhaps fixty ſail, to take in proviſions and water, with 
| great part of kheir lading: and for the convenience of re- 
turning to Spain in a body. Here is a continual fair till 
their departure, which is generally before the end of the 
month, when proclamation is made; forbidding any that 


belong to the fleet to ſtay in the town on pain of death; 


and upon firing a warning gun, they all go aboard. The 
cargo they go with is feldom leſs than ſeven millions ſter- 
— importance has been put in a condition both to defend 
itſelf, and to protect the ſhips that frequent it; therefore 
we ſhall treat, in the next place, of its — bs ofa 
ITbe city. has a wall on the land fide; fortified with baſti⸗ 
ons, and a caſtle ph the: fide towards the harbour; at the 


Wor "9 mouth>bf which are twd other ſtrong caſtles, capable of des 
fending its entrance againſt many hundred Gil of chips) 


Turſe cafiles are mentioned by M. Gage; who was here in 
ona thonſand ſix hundred and ninety- ſtven. The chief, and 
A&rangeſt' of them, and that to which lines extend from the 
caſtle: Ang mentioned, is called I Morro, i. e. Head · land; 
Frou the point on which it ſtands on the left, or caſt ſide of 
the entrance; but the Engliſh failors commonly callit Moor 
Caſtle, and ſame, call it El Muro, or the Wall. It is built 
at che foot of two hills an a rock, with a ditch cut in it, 
filled with ſea-water. The walls are of a triangular figure, 
witch three large baſtions, and planted with forty cannon, 
cach twenty-four pounders. From tliis caſtle there runs a 
wall or line mounted with twelve prodigious long pieces of 
cannon; that lie level with the water, are all, or moſt of 
them, braſs, carry each thirty-ſix pounds, and are called, by 
way of eminence, the Twelve Apoſtles.” At the point be- 
- tween; this caftle and the ſea there is a tower with a round 
Hanthorn at the top, where 2 man continually watches, to 


* 


plleans, flota, and other merchant ſhips, from ſeveral parts 
both of the gontinent and iſlands, to the number of fifty; 


The reader will naturally imagine, that a place of 
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ſee what ſhips are approaching, of which he gives notice, by 
putting out as many flags as they are in number. The ſe- 
cond of the caſtles at the harbour's mouth is called the 
Puntal or Meſa de Maria, (i. e. the Virgin Mary's Table) 
by ſome authors. It ſtands on a plain ground, on the fide 
of the entrance which is oppoſite to the former, is a regular 
fortification with four baſtions, and well planted with can» 
non. The third fort, which we mentioned firſt, is called 
El Fuere, or the Fort, by way of eminence, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the other two. It is a ſmall, but ſtrong work, on 
the weſt ſide towards the end of the narrow channel, with 
four regular baſtions, and another platform mounted with 
near ſixty large heavy braſs cannon. Beſides theſe three 
forts, there are two others, each of twelve guns, which ſtand 
on the ſhore four or five miles from the port. That to 
the eaſt is called Cojemar, and that to the weſt Chorrera. 
Theſe caſtles have in the whole one hundred and twenty 
guns, (one author ſays double the number) and are ſtrong- 
ly garriſoned. And if they have but powder enough, they 
can never want bullets here, ſince we are told by Ovledo, 
that there are dug in a certain valley abundance of round 
ſmooth ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, ſome as large as muſket balls, 
and an even as the biggeſt cannon vals, and are uſed as 
ſuch. 

When all dint were in esel, che admit with a 
1 part of the fleet bore away to the weſtward, in order 
to draw the enemy's attention away from the true object, 


and made a feint, as if he intended to land on tliat fide, 
While commodore Keppel, and captain Harvey, command- 


ing a detachment of the ſquadron, approached the ſhore ta 
the eaſtward, and affected a landing there in the utmoſt 


order, on the ſeventh of June, without any oppoſitlon, ha- 


ving ſilenced a ſmall fort, which might have given ſome diſ. 

turbance, The army was divided into two corps; one of 

ven. commanded by general Elliot, was to adyance up 
"0 4 | | 


| e Has ear 
the country to the ſouth, eaſt, in order to cover . ge 
and ſecure our people employed in procuring proviſions and 
water. The gther part was to be employed in the attack 
upon fort Moro; this firſt commanded the town, and the 
_ entrance into the harbour. This attack was conducted by 
general Keppel; and colonel Howe, to favour this grand o- 
peration, was ordered to make a diverſion ta the weſtward 
of the towg . This body cut off all communication between 
the town and the country, and kept the euemy's attention 
divided. It is not ta be imagined what hardſhips the army 


ſuſtained in carrying on the ſiege of the Moro, the earth 


being ſo thin, that they could ſcarce cover themſelves in 
their approaches, and there was ſo great a ſcarcity of wa- 
ter. that they were obliged to bring it from the ſhips; the 
ent of the lies andthe heat of the climate, and ha» 
atigue in bringing their artillery, that ſeve, 
- ralajropt. down dead; but ſuch vas the intrepidity of aur 
People, among whom ſubſiſted a perfect harmony, thatine: 


aifficyltigs. were capable of diſcouraging them. They erects : 


ed batteries againſt the Moro; and ſeveral others, in order ; 
to drive the enemy's ſhips farther up the harbaur, to pres: 
vent them from moleſting us in our approaches. On June 
tb twenty - fourth the garriſon made a fally with little ſuc- 
Ceſs, and the loſs -f three hundred men; by this time the 
Davy, having dee all in their power to aſſiſt the land for- 
cs, 084 July. the firſt, three of the largeſt ſhips laid their 
- broad ſides againf{ the fort, and began to fire upon it. The 
ſame day we openeg our batteries: they continued firing 
ſeven hours, but the Mor being ſo much above them, and 
fort Puntal on the oppoſite fide, galled them ſo much, that 
to prevent their utter deſtruction, they were obliged: to 
bring them off with the loſs of ſome men and officers. 
Notwithſtandin g aur loſs, yet it took off ſome of the ene- 
my's attention on that ſide, and our fire was poured in with 


Nene . On Joly the third, our 1 au | 
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was ſet bly ans as the enemy, ſo that the labour of fix hun- 
dred men for ſeven days was deſtroyed in a moment. 

This was a heavy ſtroke, as ſickneſs now greatly prevail- 
ed amongſt the troops; there were no leſs than five thouſand 

ſoldiers and three thouſand ſailors all ſick at once. There 
vas a total want of freſh proviſions and freſh water; what 
they had being to be brought from a great diſtance; and 
the advanced ſeaſon made them alſo deſpair of ſucceſs. The 
hearts of the moſt ſanguine failed within them, when they 
conſidered this gallant army waſting away continually by 
ſickneſs: however, the brave oſſicers ſpirited up the men in 
ſuch a manner, that new batteries ſoon aroſe in place of the 
old ones; ſo that their fire ſoon became fu perior to the ene - 
my's. They by degrees ſilenced the enemy's cannon, beat 1 
down their upper works, and on the twentieth of July made 9 
2 lodgment i in the covert · way. This and the rich prize that W | 
was in view, made thejr hopes more lively. : On July the 

twelfth the Jamaica fleet arriyed with ſeveral conveniencies 

for the ſiege. July the twenty - eighth the. New York rein- 

forcement arrived; ſome of the tranſports were loſt in the”. 

paſlage, but the men were ſav e... 07 

All theſe favourable events gave them new Bf6; but juſe 
as they thought all their work near finiſhed, a new diſſieul. 
ty aroſe, a monſtrous ditch of eight feet deep and n it 
wide yawned before them, which it ſeemed impoſſible to 18 
fill up; providence had ſo ordered it, that a thin ridge of 
rock had been leſt to cover the ditch near the ſea. On this BO 
narrow ridge the miners paſſed the ditch with very little 4 
loſs, and. July the rent, ſoon buried themſelves under 2 
the wall. : 

The governor now fr RR that the fort would ſpeeds - 
ily be reduced, if ſome bold puſh was not made; therefore, |. 
on the twenty ſecond of July, by break of day, a body of . MY 
twelve hundred men were tranſported acroſs the harbour, 
who climbed up the hills, and made their attack upon our. 
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3 poſts; but they were ſoon driven down the hill with great 


Z laughter, and the loſs of four hundred men killed. 


July the thirtieth, the miners had done ſo much eecu- 


tion, that a part of the wall was blown up, and fell into tlie 
ditch; leaving a narrow breach, which the general and en- 
gineer judged practicable. The troops that were to advance 
upon this moſt dangerous of all ſervices did it chearfully, 
thinking it would be the end of their labours. They ac- 
cordingly entered the fort, which they did with ſuch intre- 
pidity, c coolneſs and reſolution, that the enemy fled on all 
fides. About four hundred were ſlain on the ſpot, or ran 
mito the water, where they periſhed. Four hundred more 


kthrew down their arms, and obtained quartet. - The mar» 


gls de Gonſales, the ſecond in command, fell, while he was 
— 4 rallying his troops. Don Lewis de Velaſco, the go- 
5 EY Wit had ſo bravely defended the fort, ſeemed reſol- 
Ag bet y birbfelf in its ruins; he had entrenched him- 
| e Hs chlours, with one Hundred men to defend them; 
thoſe being all ſlain, or run away, he, diſdaining to retire, 
ot eff for quarter; received a mortal wound and fell, offer- 
ing "Ris" fword to his conquerors. This drew tears of pity 
8 L tRat ortunate valour, which had coſt them ſo dear. 
Ah the Moro fell into our hands after a vigorous ſug: 
| gle of forty-four days; notwithſtanding the ſickneſs raged 
wich great violence, they immediately raiſed many new bats 
teries, and the while fre was turned againſt the town. Pre- 
Patatlons för an attack were alſo made, and batteries erect⸗ 
dd to the w eſtward of the town. ' Auguſt the ſecond, a part 


8 


of the ſecond diviſion of troops from North America arri- 


ved; part of them having been taken by a ſquadron of 
| French men of war. Auguſt the tenth, lord Albemarle ſent 
à flag to the governor, informing him of the preparations 
| he had made to attack the town; but, that there might be 
no more blood ſhed, adviſed bins to capitulate. The go- 
vernor returned a an anſwer in the moſt polite . that 
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at ſhe would defend the town to the laſt men, ard im- 

Imediately began to fire. 
u- Lord Albemarle, to convince che governor; that he was 
ie Nin: earneſt, next morning ordered a general fire from tlie 
n. batteries; which were poured upon the town on all ſides, 
ce and continued with irreſiſtable fury for ſix hours; ſo that 
y, Nall the enemy's guns were almoſt ſilenced. Upon which, to | 
c the great joy 5 of the fleet and army, flags of truce were hung | 
e- Jout from all quarters of the town. The town capitulated, 
ul upon having their religion, laws, and private property of 
n the ſubjects ſeeured. The garriſon, which were reduced to 
re Iſeven hundred men, had the honours of war given them, 
r- and were to be conveyed to Spain. Thus a diſtrict of one 
as hundred and eighty miles were yielded along with the town, 7 
to the Engliſh, : The Spaniards wanted to have ſaved the 
men of war, and the town to be declared a free port during 
the war; both theſe were refuſed them. On the fourteenth 
ef Auguſt the town wha: green UP, 4 after a fiege of, two 
menchs and eight days. a ee 

Nine fail of the enemy's ſhips of the line, ſome of the fi 
neſt ſhips in the world, were taken, with four frigates... They 
had ſunk three of their capital ſhips at the beginning of the 
Iſiege; two more were in great forwardneſs on the ſtggks; 
theſe the Engliſh deſtroyed. The enemy loſt a whole fleet, 
arid the money and effects of the king of Spain did not a: 
e- nnn to leſs than three millions ſterling. ä 
t- | So rich a capture as this had never been taken, witch 
rt we government reaped no benefit from; yet individuals 
ri- ¶ were enriched by it. The ſucceſs of our arms in the Eaſt- 
of Indies has brought into England, during the war, near fix 
nt millions in treaſure and jewels. Let it be alſo remembered, 
ns] that by the Hermione, which was taken after the family 
be fl compact, in which was near a million gf; money; this, with 
o- the others, conſiderably ſunk the reſources of money, which 
at was one of the principal objects when the family compact 


that immenſe Indian Archipelago, which conſiſts of many 


| Jatitude, almoſt in a continued chain, to New Guinea, and 
to the neighbouring ſhores of the great ſouthern continent, 


in the reign of Philip the ſecond, under whom the Spaniſt 


the fide of Acapulco, and by the wa of the: Qape of food 


3 proportioned to the peculiar felicity of their ſituation; bu 


is thought to have declined: its great branch is now ref fo! 
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was formed. Theſe ſucceſſes made a _ for the generd du 


pace, which ſoon followed. 
The Manilas, or Philippines, tan A W diviſion of 


hundred iſlands; ſome of them the largeſt, and many of then pre 
by nature the richeſt in the world; and which lie in the] en 
torrid zone, extending from the nineteenth degree of north 17 


The Philippines form the nothernmoſt cluſter of theſe 
illands. They were diſcovered in the year 1521, bythe fa. 
mous navigator Ferdinand Magellan: they were added to 
the Spaniſh monarchy by Don Lewis de Velaſco, in 1564 


dominion was greatly augmented, and its real ſtrength, at 


the ſame time, ſo impaired, that almoſt two centuries have Or 


not reſtored it to its former vigour. - The Philippines are 
ſcarce inferior to any of the other iſlands of Aſia, in all. the 
natural productions of that happy climate; and they are 
by far the beſt ſituated for an extended and advantageous 
commerce. By their poſition they form the center of in| an 
tercourſe with China, Japan, and the Spice Iſlands; and ter 


; whilſt they are under the dominion of Spain, they connect ne! 
the Aſiatic and American commerce, and become the gene- reli 
ral entrepot for the rich "manufactures and products of the | an: 


one, and for the treaſures of the other. Beſides, they are ſm 
well fituated for a ſupply of European goods, both from an- 


Hope. Pn 
In fact, they formerly . a traffic in I deijegd ma 


the Spaniſh dominion is too vaſt and unconnected to be for 


improved to the beſt advantage. The ſpirit. of commerce 
is not powerful in that people. The trade of the Philippines dec 
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duced to two 8 which annually paſs between theſe i- 
flands and Acapulco i in America, and to a ſingle port, that 
of Manila, in an iſland of the ſame name. 


But though declined, this trade is ſtill a vaſt object of 
protection to Spain, and of hoſtilities to whatever nation is 


engaged in war with her. In the war, which began in 


11739, and which was not diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a ſeries of 
wonderful ſucceſſes as the laſt, the taking of the galleon, 


which carries on the trade between Manila and America, 
was conſidered as one of the moſt brilliant advantages which 


we obtained ;: and it has, accordingly, been much 1nfiſted 


upon in all the hiſtories of that period. This galleon is ge- 
nerally worth more __ fix hundred nn pounds ſter- 
ling. | 
The principal land of the Philippines i is called Manila, 
or Luconia; it is in length ſomething more than three hun- 
dred miles; its breadth is extremely unequal; at a, medi. 
um it may be about eighty or ninety. The Spaniſh. inhae 


| bitants, who are not numerous, have the government and 


the beſt part of the commerce; the Chineſe are the artiſans; 


and the ſoil is chiefly cultivated by the natives. Theſe lat- 


ter are of various origins, and of different degrees of favage: 


neſs, according as they have been more or leſs ſubdued by 


religion, or refined by intercourſe with ſtrangers. For ſo 
and fertile an iſland the number of inhabitants are but 


ſmall; the whole, perhaps, not amounting to half a million, 
and of thoſe not a third are in ſubjection to the Spaniards. 


The reſt of the Philippine iſlands, ſo far as, the Spaniſh 


power prevails in them, are under the government of Lycg- 


nia; but there are many of them, in which that nation has 
little authority, or even influence. There are in all about 


fourteen of them which deſerve notice. 
The capital of Luconia, and of all theſe aids, and, in- 


deed, the only reſpectable place in them is Manila, ſituated _ 
to the ſouth eaſt of the iſland, and lying upon a very fair and 
| 8 harbour. TBS 2 both ** and pri- 


| 
4 
1 
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Yate, being moſtly of wood, have 4s muchimagnifcence as 

ſuch materials are capable of; and the churches, in parti- 
- _ cular, are very ſplendidly adorned. The Spaniards are dif 

cCouraged from building with more durable materials by the 
terrible carthquakes, to which the iſland is extremely liable. 
By them the city has been more than once ſhaken to the 

ground. This calamity is ſo frequent and dreadful, as, 
in a great meaſure, to counterballance all the eng 
of ſo. rich a ſoil, and fo defirable a climate. 

The Spaniſh inhabitants, within the city, are about thans 
thomfand. Ten thouſand Chineſe occupy: a large ſuburb 
called the Parian. 

On the conqueſt. of China by the Tartars, f in the laſt 
century, great numbers fled their country, filling all. the 


conſiderable towns, not only of the Philippines, but of the 


Moluccas and Sunda iſlands, with an ingenious and indu- 
ſtrious people, who: brought. with them, and diffuſed into 
all theſe countries, the ſkill of manufacture and the ſpirit 
of commerce. The conqueſt of China had nearly the ſame 
effect in this part of the world, which the revocation of the 
etlict of Nantz produced in ours. Beſides the Parian, there 
are ſeveral other ſuburbs of great extent contiguous to this 
city, inhabited by forty thouſand of the native Indians, or 
by that mixed breed ſo common in all the Spaniſh colonies, 
reſulting from that great variety of races of men, who o- 


niginally inhabited, or came as adventurers, or were br wagt 


as ſlaves, into cheir extenſive dominions. 

From this ſhort account it is viſible, that the nouniftich, 
4 fach a place muſt have proved of very great adyantage 
towards carrying on the war with Spain effectually, and 


could not, therefore, fail of having an advantageous influ- 


ence on the terms of pacification, Accordingly it was re- 

ſolved to make an attempt upon the Manilas, from a plan of 
operations delivered to the miniſtry by colonel Draper; and 
perhaps the reader will be 98 to know how this Plan came 
to be formed. : 
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After the ad. defence of Madrafs in 1759, colo- 
nel Draper's bad ſtate of health obliged him to leave that 
country. He embarked, in company with the honourable 
captain Howe, then commander of the Winchelſea, for Can- 


ton in China, a city with which the inhabitants of Manila 


carry on a conſiderable trade. Here they wiſely ſpent that 
time of relaxation from military operations, in attaining 
ſuch knowledge of the Philippine iſlands, as might after 
wards be ſerviceable to their country, giving a leſſon to all 
men in public employment, that at times when they cannot 
perform an active ſervice, they may ſtill do a material one 
by wiſe attention and ſenſible obſervation. They diſcover- 
ed, that the Spaniards of the Philippine iſlands, confiding - 
in their remote diſtance from Europe, ſuppoſed an attack 

upon them impracticable, and were by that fatal ſecurity, 
which is always the conſequence of an ill · founded confidence, 
lulled into a total inattention to a regular military ſtrength. 
V pon the firſt rumour of a war with Spain, lord Anſon 


and lord Egremont were made acquainted with theſe obſer- 


vations concerning the ſtate of the Philippine iſlands; they 
gave that attention to the information, which the import 
ance of it juſtly merited. They ordered colonel Draper to 
give his ideas in writing; aſſuring him, that, if the war 
ſhould become unavoidable by the Spaniards joining with 
France, they would recommend the undertaking to his ma- 
jeſty.. The memorial upon the ſubject was greatly improved 
by the naval experience and judgment of captain Howe, 
who poſſeſſes all the noble — of his luſtrous fami- 
ly. 

The motives for the nedertabing excluſive of the popu- 
lar and dazzling notions of booty and plu nder) were very 
ſcrious and intereſting, both in a commercial and political 
light. For Manila, in the poſſeſſion of an enterpriſing peo- 
ple, is capable of ruining the whole China trade of any o- 
ther, as the port of Cavite can build, fit out, and man ve- 
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ry large ſhips of war, which, if properly ſtationcd, nd vel 
| 1 could poſſibly eſcape, unleſs protected by a ſquadron, 
' Beſides, with Manila in our hands, We might at all times 
depend on the proper reſpect being ſhewn to our flag in the 
ports of that extenſive empire. On the other hand, the 
.  dbjeQons to the enterprize were not inconſiderable. It was 
impoſſible to ſpare either ſhips or troops from England for 
ce conqueſt, as the additional weight of Spain in the ſale 
bf France demanded the utmoſt exertion of our powers 
nearer home. The vaſt diſtance of the object, and the un. 
certainty of the time, in which the expedition could be un- 
dertaken, were, beſides, no {mall difficulties: but they were 
| ſoon obviated. Nothing was demanded but x. light fri- 

gate to carry colonel Draper to Madraſs, where alone tuit- 
able — Wan ve made for this Inportant. en * 
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be colonel de at t Madraſs the latter end of Tas 


5 £3652: and on his arrival was appointed brigadier-general 
EB in chief of the expedition, which was to 

beaigertaken ſolely by the troops and ſquadron then in > 

Wet No doubt, as we were become arbiters of the grea 


peninſula of India, by the total expulſion of the French, 


and by the humiliation of the Dutch, this attempt became 
more feaſeable. However, as this dominion was new, and ra- 
ther entered upon than firmly eſtabliſhed, ſomething was to 
be dreaded evenfrom the natives; and, therefore, from this 


peninſula (the only place from which ſuch au attempt could 


be made with any proſpect of ſucceſs) ſo great a force could 
not be employed, as the difficulty and importance of the en- 
terprize ſeemed to require. But the ſpirit of the troops, 
and the celerity and judgment with which the een 
were made, compenſated every deficiency. 
he ſeventy· ninth regiment was the Gully regis corps 
that could be ſpared. | But this corps was, by reputation, by 
pp 4 14 * Jong inured to the climate, * e- 


| 


8 
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qual toan army. By this regiment the progreſs of the French 


in India had been firſt ſtopped. They had contributed not 
a little to the happy turn and deciſion of that war, -under 
colonel Coote; and they were now choſen to extend the glo- 
ry of the Engliſh arms to the utmoſt verge of Aſia. A com- 
pany of artillery, and a body of ſeamen and marines, were 
appointed to act with them. Some companies of ſeapoys, 
(Indian ſoldiers who ſerve after the European manner) were 
added. In the whole, the force for the land operations a- 
mounted to two thouſand three hundred men. The naval 
force conſiſted of nine men of war * * beſides ſome 


ſtore- hips. 5 


The command of the ad: forces in this patina was 
given, as before mentioned, to brigadier-general Draper. 


Nobody was more perfectly acquainted with the ſervice in 


that part of the world; and nobody had ſhewn greater zeal 
to forward it. It was:impoſlible to forget the merit he had 

in the preſervation of Madraſs, and in giving the Eaſt India 
War, againſt Mr. Lally, the firſt turn in our favour. Admi- 
ral Corniſh commanded the marines; 2 brave and able ofli- 
cer, and worthy to co-operate with ſuch a general; in ſuch 
an important ſervice. In three weeks the preparations for 
forming this body, and getting ready all tue ſtores, were 


begun, compleated, and the whole ſhipped through a raging 


Faſt Indies, they are obliged to regul 


and perpetual ſurf, which in thoſe climates is one of the 
greateſt difficulties in any expedition, extremely embarraſſing 
the embarkation, and rendering ſtill more hazardous the de- 
barkation, of troops, eſpecially in the face n en Who 
know how to profit by this advantage. $797 

The celerity of thoſe preparations was neceſſary. In the 
ate all their motions 


by the courſe of the monſoons. The ſeaſon for the expedi- 
tion was far advanced, when the plan and orders arrived; 
and, if the north weſt monſoon ſhould ſet in with any de- 
gree of violence, before they were advanced on their voy» 
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. ages, the ſucceſs of the Whole enterprize would, have been 
rendered exceedingly. precarious. There was, beſi des, ano 
ther conſideration, which demanded all poſlible haſte ; this 
Was, chat the Engliſh army, might come to its deſtination, 
before the news. of a war being, aGhually rot, ren 
England and Spain could reach the Manilas, and, hy rouz- 
ing, the Spaniards, from their i- grounded ſecurity, give 
them time to pur themſelves nn We belt poſturg of de- 
fence. tb VII. tort eld! 30. 2d 7 2 Bid! ns; 

The judgment with. which Wer; e ee was made 
egualled the celerity gf the pręparations. A. ſhip. ot force 
Was diſpatched before the fleet through the ſtreights of Ma- 
lacca, in order, to watch the entrance of the Chineſe ſea, 
and to intercept. whatever veſſels migh : be bound to Mani- 
la, or ſent from the neighbouring. { :ttlements, to give the 


Spaniards. notice of the deſign. As it. Was neceſſary to. take | 


in; water at Malacca, a diviſion. of the. ſquadron, with a con- 


ſiderable force, was ſent off the SENT nh of July,:x 762, 


before, the reſt ee ready in order that a moment 
of Juperfluous delay m 
curing this. neceſſary; refreſhm ent. 


1 : Before they {ajled, every thing Was Seel Wich cis 
to che go. operation of, the land and Jea forces, to the diſtri- 


bution of the plunder, and to the gqyernment of the: Place, 
in caſe it ſhould, be taken, that rio diſpute, might ariſe in the 
courſe, of their operations. Ihe EaſtzIndia company were, 


by agreement, to have a third of the booty, or the ranſom; > 
by. orders from · England, the government of the conquer 
ed country was to be veſted i in that body; the land and ſea 


forces, by common conſent, were mutually to participate 
in the diſtribution of their ſeveral; captures, according to the 
rules eſtabliſhed in the navy. Theſe precautions had ſo 
good an effect, that no eircumſtance of diſagreement once 
aroſe between, the army and the marine, either in the con- 
duct. of the aer 0 or in the ee of * advantages 


dot happen to: chf ft in pro· 


— 7 F 


mer war, In which we have been engaged, than that, in. 16 


Gm ultle and ſervices, there was fo perfect an harmony, 
aud m5 Cote A eb · operation between che land and ſea for- 
ces, That there is not à ſingle inſtanee of the leaſt degree of 
ive diſenffbtt belebt them. 7 Nothin ea advantage. 
de- | ouny chat ackérift the pirit of the age & 2 382 
F All things being thus judiciouſly diſpoſed, and all diff 
cults foreſteſ aud Provided for, the laſt and grand in 
on ot the Het et Cl from Madraſs the firſt of Auguſt 1364. 
ON thi 264" of the ſame month they arrived fafe ut Ma- 
licta,” Fottherly conſidered as the key of the Indian com- 


had RH been diſputed between the then great naval 
powerd in 1 9 ia, Portugal and Holland, as a port of the 
u. utmoft tHothelit in deter 
ts col ſeas betauiſe it cbintmaudds the grand cotiiinanication” 

bekeeren Chiti and Ihdöttan; ahd that ĩt is a ſituation; which 
o- hs a Center ble infuende on all che iſlands tit cih 
che great Indian Archipelago: But at this time; d grrat 
on Was the revolution in this part vf Aſia, and theapetiotity | 
ri- or the'Figlih was fuch, that it was v. uo griedk mameut to 

them in whoſe hands Malacca Was. The Dutch, who Gould” 
he lock with no very  fivontable eye upon out- Pfögtets i 


thoſe caller regions, Were neither in {pirit nor Endifion' to 


„ gie day check to it. The Engüſm Act ufedl Malzees us 
port öf their own; and ' tlixre they cupplied themfelveb hot 
of With tefreſhmetits; but with every neceſſary not Altea. 


= 


dy provid fr the'fiege they edited eg 1; 7,c5 
| The weather favoured them very much! Wichour the 


lips wich compoſed it; it thirty: one days from Malacca,” 
they came in fight of Laconia, the nineteenth of Septem- 
bang At that time, indeed, the ſquadron was ſeparited, and 5 
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be k. "beth diſtinguithes this wat more from every ff 


fly une expelitions, and in füch a WRAY of 


merck, and ilk the ceiiter of a very conſiderable trade: It 


ming the ablolute foveteignty ift, 


* 


leaſt dliſtreſs to the ſguadron, or the diſperſion of any of tlie 
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driven out ta ſeaũ but they ſoon recovered the ee #96 
again compleated their junction. p 
When the Britiſh armament arrived upon the coaſt = F244 
— they found the Spaniards abſolutely unacquainted 
| andi in All, that: «pokaſion,. which Arat. attends a ſud- 
den and precipitate diſpoſition againſt an attack. That they 
might have as little time as poſſible to recover from this 
1 favourable to our enterprize, it was determined 
that the forces ſhould be landed, and the e ON 
radevethingatediately-, Sen 
A mall fort and den Siva upon. the harkour, of Cavite, 
{ which was conveniently ſituated to ſtrengthen Manila, and 
might afford an uſeful /ftation.for:thips during the ſiege. 
The frft idea was to begin with the attack of this fort; but 
- on; conſultation/ between Mr. Draper and the admiral, it 
was voncluded more adviſeable to ;procced directly to the 
eee eee very properly; that a conqueſt there 
would of curſe occaſion, and draw after it the fall of Ca- 
e The delay naturally attendant on the firſt plan would 
havvgiden time to the Spaniards to recover their ſpirits, diſ- 
- mayed-by.the: ſudden. appearance of an enemy upon their 
-eoaſts;;7which had been long unaccuſtomed to the alarms of 
War chey would have had leiſure to clear away the build- 
4 1 obſtructed their fortifications, to-put their. works 
in repair; and to take every ſtep towards an orderly, and 
ther Probably, an effectual defence. 4 Befides, the Hhift- 
2 ing of the monſoons began to diſplay, itſelf by very. evi- 
dent aud alarming; ins. The weather grew uncertain 
and menacing; the rain began to Pour down in torrents: 
the winds became boiſterous; and it was greatly to he fear- 
5 „ell that, af the-operations ſhould be drawn into any conſi- 
derable length, the overflowing of the country would have 
— alk approaches to the place by land impracticable, 
hilſt the tempeſtuous weather would have, ce the 
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Anand b the ſquadron em in 12 hogs; wi even 
its ſafety very doubtful, - We it op 
The diſpoſitions for landing were made: 2 little: to the 
fouth! of the town.” The boats were ranged in three diri- 
ſtons, under the protection of the men of war. Frigates 
were ordered to the right and left, by a briſk: fire to cover 
their flanks, and to diſperſe the enemy, who- began to aſ- 
ſernble in great numbers, both horſe and foot, to oppoſe the 
deſcent. Meafures were fo well taken, that the enemy re- 
tired from the fire of the ſquadron, and left the coaſt clear. 
The Engliſh with an even front made towards the ſhore, 
and through a violent ſarf, which daſhed many of their 
ge. boats to pieces (but fortunately without any loſs of lives) 
| gained the coaſt, and formed 2996 che bench ho taten 
RM fourth of September. e a hy 
The days which immediately atone: their landing 


he 
Te were ſpent in ſeizing the moſt advantageous poſts, in ſecu- 
Jas ring the communication with the navy, and in reconnoiter- 


d ing the roads and approaches to the town. They found 
iſo it regularly fortified, and defended by ſome good works, a 

number of excellent cannon, garriſoned by about eight hun- 
of dred regular troops, and incapable by its extent of being 
d. - completly inveſted by ſuch an army as ours, and in à con- 
ks dition, therefore, of being conſtantly ſupplied from the coun- 
ad try, and re- inforced by the natives, a fierce and daring peor 


fe. ple, Who in a ſhort time came to the aſſiſtance of the place 
2 With a body of ten Liner men, mk! in their menen 
in faſhion. e OO a 


I The governor was; Abba, A Arcen the archbiſhop 

; of the Manilas, by a policy not wholly without precedent 
in the Spaniſh colonies, in which they have been-known 
mere chan once to unite not only the civil government 
| 1 the command of the forces, with the eccleſiaſtical dig- 
But h6wever unqualified by his character, for che 


1 Gelee of a city attacked, the archbiſhop ſeemed not unfit 


ES 
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Wendt by bis Pn 204, reloloübon- Theſe; togethts v 


the obſtructions which aroſe from the ſeaſon (whichrgrew 
dull more embarraſſing) were the difficulties our army had 


to contend with On the other hand they had many cirr 


eutpſtances in their favour. The ditch of the tbwn, ub 
me important parts, had never been compleated; theo- 
verttway was out of repair; the glacis was too: lowg: ſome 
af the out- works were tamed ; ; and the ſuburbs, which 
hey had not time to burn, afforded: hen TIO 


and covered them in their approache.. 
The ability of the commanders, and the Put of the troops, 


made uſe of all theſe advantages, and overcame all theſe dif- 
ficulties. The country being almaſt' wholly' flooded, they 


ere obliged to throw themſelves into the houſes, which 


_ »thele rules; and even the precipitation with which: they 


were under the fire of the baſtions, and the Spaniards can- 


nonaded their quarters, which were nearer to the walls than 
the ordinary rules of war preſcribed; ·¶ Necęſſity ſuperſeded 


were obliged to urge their motions had gügd affect, and 


i 


— , 


Probably chaſtened the deciſion: of the ſiege am their favour 


onerithan could be expected by a more © regular proceed- 
mig and more favourahle circumſtances: - 4 od; 
Zul Before batteries eduld be erected, the enemy attempted 
fally with about four hundred men, on the twentyrſiath 
of September. But this eſſay of their ftrengthoprovectics- 


tremely diſcouraging to them, and they were ꝙhligedd to, fe- 
tire with loſs and precipitation. The ſuperior Dil, and 


bravery of our troops appeared in fo ſtriking a light. in this 
little engagement, that it wag thought it might prove an 
vnducement to the governor to endeavour at-atlvititigtous 
terms by an early ſurrender. Hut his anſoer to the ſuiii- 
zmons of our commander was more:ſpwited than the behbvi- 


 20up of his garriſon had hitherto provetl. H It Was plain, 


nud to expect nothing but what we wre able to command. 
7% Through all the difficulties of the ſeaſon qur works pro- 


ceeded, and by the * vigour and unconquerable 


/ 
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Spirit efldun ſoldiers and ſeamen, three batteries for cannon 
and mortars were raiſed,” and played/onithe town with con- 
fiderable. effect. The Indians from time to time continued 
their attack; but they rather moleſted our troops, than ob- 
ſtructed their progreſs... Equally ignorant of the laws of 
humanity and arms, they murdered our people, wherever 
they met them diſperſed from the army; and even perpetra- 
ted the ſame cruelty on an Engliſh officer, employed under 
the protection of à flag of truce, and of an act of generoſity 
to an enemy, in conducting into the town the governor's ne- 
phew who had been taken. Their ſavage cruelty entitled 
them to no merey; and whenever they fell into che el 
of the Engliſh ſoldiers, they found none. 

As little ſucceſs attended the attempt in which this 4. 
Per was committed, as they met with in their former 
ſally⸗ The operations againſt the town proceeded with 
unremitted . vigour and idiligence. The bombardment. con- 
tinued day and night: The navy, who had hitherto aſſiſt- 
ed no otherwiſe than by furniſhing men and ſtores (in which 
however, it was of the greateſt fervice) began now to take 
4 direct part. They placed themſelves as near the town as 

the depth of water would admit, and began a fire in order 
to ſecond the operations of the land foroes, by enfilading 
the front they propoſed to attack. Although the thallows 
abliged the ſhips to keep at too great à diſtance to have all 
the effect they wiſhed this fire, which vas opened on a new 
quarter, and Was kept up without intermiſſion, added not 
a little to the fatigue of the garriſon, and to the-confuſion 
and terror of the inhabitants. * 11 36013 1039638; 

oOMhilſt the ſiege advanced in ſo fucceſiful a manner by 
theperſeverancegandiby the uncommon harmony and uni- 
ted efforts of the land and fea forces, the ſirſt af October, the 
elements threatened to deſtroy at once all the effects of their 
induſtry and courage. A deluge of rain poured down, ac- 
eee, a nn ſtorm of wind.- {THe WF: es} was 
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in the. greateſt danger; all communication with it was en- 


tirely cut off. : A ſtoreſhip, which had lately arrived, and 
contained the greateſt part of the tools and neceſſaries, of 


4712 


which they were now in the greateſt want for compleating 


their works, was driven on ſhore. The governor of the 


place added to the advantage of theſe appearances in his fa- 


your; by calling in the aid of his eccleſiaſtical character. To 


raiſe the ſpirits. of the inhabitants, ſunk by the progreſs .of 


the, beſiegers, he gave out that an angel from the Lord was 
gone fortk te gelte the Eoglith like Gs hel 4. W | 


W cf 
By an ie e ſpecies of 9 ee theſe. me- 


nacing circumſtances were attended with their particular 
advantages, and rather facilitated than obſtructed the pro- 


grels of the ſiege. The ſtoreſhips, by being driven aſhore, 


without any conſiderable damage, gave an eaſy and ready ac+ 


ceſs to all the military ftores the contained, and which, if it 
had not been for this accident, could not have been ſupplied 
by boats in many days, as the wind continued to blow for 2 


| long time, after, and that a violent ſurf broke high upon the 


beach, Beſides, i in the lituation in which this. veſſel lay on 


, ſhore; Her cannon, became, in a great degree, 2, protection 


to the Tear of the Engliſh camp. At the fame time; the con · 
fidence which the enemy repoſed in the natural helps deri- 
ved from the ſtorm, and in thoſe ſuper al ones added by 


| their ſuperſtitien, rendered them more 5 remiſs and languid 


in their defence; and during that time they gave leſs ob- 
ſtruction to the hrogreſs of our troops, than in any other 
period of the ſiege. Another advantage alſo aroſe to the 
En agliſh from the ſtorm; for the roaring of the waves: pre- 
vented the Spaniards from hearing eie af our n 


. men in the night. My oer 
« 44288 1 
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Tvery circumſtance of the Suri; a 1 turn, or 


| by- 2 judicious management, became favourable to the ats 


tack, and they proceeded with ſo much conſtancy and reſo- 


| lotion, that! in the midſt of this e tempeſt, ag deluged 


ad. aw. a a. tte. At ao Tame 
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1 er were with the heavy tropical rains, they compleated 
done large battery for heavy cannon; and another for mor- 
of i tars,-made'good their parallels and cominunications, ſecur- - 
8 editheir moſt material poſts, and put themſelves in àa con- 
1© dition, immediately on eue Kaba of Aer Rbrai, to batter 
a- the place in breach. 
o. il _ Twelvepieces Kues, on that Fas of the baſtion which 
of they attacked, were ſilenced in a few hours, and ſo vigo- 
as rous a ſire was kept up from the cannon and mortars up. 
e- on all the Parts, whence the Spaniards could annoy our 
: troops, that in leſs than two days all their defences were 
E- deſtroyed. The Spaniards, ſeeing their fortifications no 
longer tenable, determined to make a concluſive effort, and 
o- to avail themſelves of the ſtrength of the garriſon, Which 
e, their free communication with the country had made as nu⸗ 
Fo merous as they could wiſh. For that purpoſe they pro- 
it jected a fally, diſpoſed in two attacks, upon the two molt 
ed important-poſts of the Engliſh. The firſt was to be made 
r2 upon a cantonment of the ſeamen, in which they judged, 
he if they could ſucceed, they mult lay the Engliſh under un- 
On ſurmountable difficulties, becauſe the ſeamen were known 
on to have had the moſt conſiderable part in the management 
n- of the artillery during the whole ſiege. A thouſand Indians 
ri⸗ were to be employed in the operation. e 
by © The ſecond body, conſiſting of Indians, mp) of a ſtrong 
ad detzchinent from the Spaniſh garriſon, were to attack a 
b- church, which lay near the ſea, covered a flank of the ar- 
my; and had been of great conſequence for protecting the 
beficgers in their approaches, both againſt the enemy's fire 
and the iundation. An attack had been made, as we have 
before related, upon this poſt, and they thought it of im- 
portance enough to juſtify a ſecond. Theſe deſigns were 
not i conceived, and 1 executed with ſuflicien it re- 
foheivne! et 50 
About tkree hours before day on the fourth of October, 
the Indians marched out upon the hilt attack. They's were 
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much encouraged by the inceſſant fall of rain, which! they 
flattered themſelves would have rendered our fire arms uſe: 


leſs. As for themſelves, they had nothing to apprehend, 


habituated as they were to the accidentsof that climate, and 


armed only with bows and lances. Their approach was 
favoured by a great number of thick, buſhes, that grew up- 
on the {ide of a rivulet, which they paſſed in the night. By 
keeping cloſe to them, they eluded the vigilance of the pa · 
troles, and. fell unexpectedly, and with infinite violence, up- 
on the quarters of the ſeamen, Although ſurpriſed and aſ- 
| Gaulted, in the night, when they could diſcern, nothing of 
the enemy, but the fury of its attack, they maintained their 
round with ſteadineſs, and repelled the enemy. Prudent- 
7 fatisfied with this advantage, and not riſking it by an 
attem pt: to improve it, they remained firmly in their poſt 
until day- break, when a picquet of the ſeyenty-ninth regi- 
ment came to their relief, and falling upon the right flank 
of the Indians, theſebarbarians fled, were purſued, and rout: 
ed, with. the loſs. of three hundred men. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that the Aſiatic Indians of * 


peninſula of; Malacca, and, in general, of all their iſlands, 


ould differ ſo extremely from the Chineſe, and every other 
vation of the eaſtern; continent. The former are as diſtin- 
| guiſhec for their fierce valour, and for a ſingular contempt 
o death, as the latter have always been for their. cowardice, 
and, the ſoftneſs, and effeminacy of their manners. In 
our wars on the Indian continent, the. European troops were 
almoſt the only object of attention. In our attack upon the 
Philippines, the natives were, at leaſt, te be equally dread: 
ed, In this ally, had their diſcipline or arms been at all g- 
| qual to their ſtrength or ferocity; the iſſue of the ;eventthad 


been very doubtful. Even armed as they were, they bold: 


ly. ruſhed on the very muzzles of our pieces; on every re- 
pulſe they repeated their aſſaults with redoubled fury; and 


died at length, like wild beaſts, nnen e of 
their enemies, Wight Trete 
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_ thefe car 
_ pieutation;when' fo law of honour, becauſe no proſpect of 


* e Winipa ra oy: 
951 Ie deer which began jut as — been dg. 
feutetd in the former, appearerd at firſt, in a manner, mort fü. 


vourkble to the hopes of the Spaniards. The body of ſea- 
poys, Which defended the church, which was the object of 
this attack; not being endowed with the reſolution which 
diſtingwiſhes dur Engliſh ſeamen, were eaſily diſlodged, and 
driven from their poſt. The enemy, as ſoon as they had 
ſeized tlie church; immediately climbed to the top, and from 
thence/poured down a ſtorm of fire on our people who were 
poſte#behinditandwhonowlay expoſed to their ſhot. In this 
diſadvatitzgevas/poſition, the European ſoldiers maintained 
themſelves with refolution' and patience, until a detachment 
withten field pieces came to their relief. The Spaniards 
wereckt length driven off with the loſs of ſeventy men: nor 
were we frerd from this reſolute attack without loſs on buff 


fide; 4 brave officer having fallen; and —_— men being Kil- 


led ör wpunded in the encounter. 

r enemy s laſt effort. They were now con- 
fined to the. walls. Diſcouraged' by their frequent and 
bloody repulſes, the greatelt part of the Indians returned 
hbmel! The fre of tlie batteries, which had been 55 Uttle 
interrupted by theſe attacks, recommenced with "greater 
ſpifity and with à mere deciſive effect that ever; {6 hat 
the next day tlie enemy's cannon "Wa al fenced; and 
the breach appeared Dractteiblee 9114 240360) 

ul Any other people but the Spaniards of tliis Sarriſon in 
ances Would have immediately Prepared à Ca- 


ſuseeſs, required a further defence; at leaſt, if they had 
deſperutely refolded on the laſt extremity; Wey would have 
made ſuch works; and poſted their men in fuch à manner, 

as to hade made the Mit attempt to ſtorm as: deſperate” 6 
our ſide, as this to late defence was on theirs. But their 
feſalution was only à füllen obſtinacy; uninſpired by à tru 
military Fpirit] as it Was wholly uninfotmed uf any true 
military Kill. 
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Our commander, not finding any deſire of capitulating 

is the enemy, on the ſixth of October, prepared, without 

delay, and with the moſt judicious. arrangements, for the 

Rom. | All our troops were gradually and privately aſſem- 

bled. i in proper poſts, ſo as to give the enemy no alarm or 
notice of the deſign; whilſt the batteries kept a continual 
fire, i in order to clear every part of the works, from whence 
we might apprehend any moleſtation. This fire had ſo 
good an effect, that a body of Spaniards, who had begun to 
aſſemble on the baſtion, which was the object of the attack, 

were diſperſed by the exploſion of ſome ſhells, | 

The Engliſh took immediate advantage of this event. By 
the ſignal of a general diſcharge of their artillery and mor- 

| tars, and under the cover of a thick ſmoak, which blew di- 

FE realy upon the town, they ruſhed on to the aſſault. Sixty | 
volunteers of different corps led the way, ſupported by the 
grenadiers of the ſeventy-ninth regiment, A body of pi⸗ 
oneers to clear the breach, and, if neceſſary, to make Iodg- 
ments, followed; a battalion of ſeamen advanced next, ſfup- 
| ported. by two grand diviſions of the ſeventy-ninth regi- 
ment; the troops of the Eaſt India company cloſed the rear. 
Diſpoſed in this excellent order; led by officers in whom 
they had the utmoſt confidence, and animated by the proſ- 
peck of 2 ſpeedy concluſion of their labours, they mounted 
the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidity. The Spaniards, 

diſperſed i in a moment; the Britiſh troops advanced with | © 

_ ttle reſiſtance into the city, and compleated the conqueſt. 

An hundred Spaniards and Indians poſted in 2 guard-houſe k 

| refuſed quarter, aid were cut to pieces. Three hundred 

| more, who endeavoured to eſcape over 2 deep and rapid r ri- 

Fer, were drowned in the attempt. The governor retired 

into the citadel; but as that place was not tenable, heſoon 

_Aprrendered at diſcretion... - Influenced by a generolity fa- 

I 18 miliar to our commanders, and willing t to preſerve ſo noble 

bh | 5 | a city from deſtruction, general Draper and the admiral, 
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though able to command every thing, admitted the inhabi- 


tants to a capitulation, by which they, enjoyed their liber- 
ties, lives, properties, and the adminiſtration of their domeſ- 


tic government. A ranſom of a million ſterling purchaſed 
theſe terms. And thus Great Britain, after a ſiege, ſhort 
indeed in the duration, but conſiderable for its difficulties 
and hardſhips, became poſſeſſed of this important place. 


They found here every refreſhment fit to recruit the troops 
after their fatigues, and abundance of all ſtores neceſſary to 
refit the ſquadron. The ſurrender of Manila comprehend- 
ed that not only of the whole country, of which it is the 
capital, but of all thoſe numerous and valuable iſlands Which 
are its dependencies. 

During the ſiege, admiral Corniſh received 116 
by the capture of an advice-ſhip, that the galleon from Aca- 


pulco was arrived at the ſtreights which form the entrance 


into the Archipelago of the Philippines. This intelligence 
was not to be neglected. The acquiſition of ſo rich a prize 


muſt greatly enhance the value of a conqueſt, and not alit- 
tle compenſate the difadvantage of a repulſe. On the fourth 


of October, two ſhips of the ſquadron, the Panther man of 
war and the Argo frigate, were therefore e diſ- 


| patched after her. 


In twenty-ſix days, the Argo diſcovered. in the evening 


- 2 fail, which they did not doubt to be the ſame they lopk- 


ed for. But juſt as ſhe approached her object, by the rapidi- 
ty of a counter current, ſhe was drove among the ſhallows, 
and her chace not only became uncertain, but the frigate 
herſelf was in the utmoſt danger of being loſt. In this con- 


dition the was obliged to caſt anchor. But by ſtrenuous 
| exertion , and dexterous management ſhe ſoon eſcaped the 


| danger, got under fail, oyertook the galleon, and began 2 


hot engagement with her, which continued for two hours. 
; Fortune ſeemed again uncertain, The Argo was ſo une- 
: qually matched and ſo e received by the TO 


_ 


that ſhe was . abr from che engigenseßt Ane 
brimg to; in order te fepair the damage the had ſufferet nt 


In this patuſe Of Action the current Hackened; xhée Pafi⸗ 
ther came under fait, with the Sanleen in ſight, d Abs 
nine the next morning got uplte here! It Was nöt untilhe 

had battered her Tor o hours, WIE Half müſttet 772 t; 


that ſhe ſtruck. 97 1 822 53 } 10 0 Fi R ar QI Dt 991. A 
- The 'Engliſh were furpriſed to fd Sankar 


tance, with ſo Uttle activity of oppoſition?” Inchef firſt" en. 


gagement with the- Argo; this- palleon' -mounted-6ily fix 


guns, though fhe was pierced for ixty.'. Sue dan Put hir“ | 
teen zn her engagenient with the Panther; bit te! was 4 
huge veſſel; ſhe lay ike a mountain · in the wakerg and che 


Spaniards truſted entirely to the extenſide tliiekneſs of her 
ſides not altogether: without reaſon; for the ſhot made nd 


5 impreſſion on any part, except Ber upper works, 1040115102 


Another, and more diſagtecable fübject of ſarpriſe;i bel! 
eurted upon the ſtriking of the enemy. They then iſe” 
vered that this welt was not che Amerieafl gallen but 
that from Manild boumd to Acapulco. She Had ProrcededA 
conſiderable way: on her voyage, but meeting with a hard" 


| galepfouind(inthengreat South Sea, ſhe Was diſwraſted, and 


obligedizo put bach to reſit. "Though: the cuptors Were 


diſhppointed in the treafare they expected their capture, 
however, proved a prize of immenſe value?) Her cargo Ws 


computed to be, in rich merchande, wortlf more tlian 


half a million-.1 - 24120! IH R D ονοẽg 


r 


Through tlie hole of this vittorious:wary' here Cs 
ſcarcely any conqueſt more advantageous in itfelf, norme 


honcdurably atchieved, than that of the Philippines. re 
Britiſh forces effected their landing before” Matlab tfle 
twenty -fourth of September, their battery 'of Enn way” 
not compleated until the third df 'Oftober;andiow the fixth © 
they were maſters of the city. In this enterprizetlre num 
ber of troops employed was ſmallz the ſeaſon of oEratien 
rainy and tempeſtuous, the communication between the 
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and apd 2 58 always difficult, frequently hazartious; | 
and ſometimes impracticable; and our little army ſurrounds! 
ed and harraſſed, and as it were beſieged itſelf, by nume - 
rous bodies of Indians, who, though undiſciplined and all 
armed, yet, by a daring reſolution and contempt of death, 


became not only troubleſome, but formidable. 
With regard to the value of the acquiſition, a territory 
fell into our hands, conſiſting of fourteen conſiderable i- 
ſlands, which, from their extent, fertility, and convenience 
of commerce, furniſhed: the materials of a great kingdom: 
By this acquiſition, joined to our former ſucceſſes, we ſecu- 
red all the avenues of the Spaniſh trade, and interrupted 
all the communications between the parts of their vaſt hut 
unconnected empire. The conqueſt of the Havannah had 
cut off, in 2 great meaſura, the intercourſe of their wealthy 1 
continental colonies with Europe. The reduction of the 
Philippines excluded them! from Aſia; and from both they 
were liable to be further and moſt eſſentially offended, if it 
had. been our true intereſt to have continued longer a war, 
which the; calamities of mankind loudly called upon us to 
put an end to. Ihe plunder taken was far more than ſuſſi- 
cient to indemnify the charges of the vexpedition 5: e 
cumſtance not very uſual in our modern Wars, It ambunt- 
ed to upwards: of a million and a half; of which the Faſt- 
India company, on whom the charge of the enterprize in a 
great meaſure lay, were, by contract, as we: Have Ae i 
mentioned, to have a third part. 1 
That nothing might be wanting enen Fals 
conquaſt, the voyage home was attended with as favourable 
1 fortune asche qperations of the ſiege. The expreſs left 
Manila on the, twelfth of November, and arrived in Lot 2 
don the fourth of April following. One could not haveal- 
lowed; in dna reckoning, ſo little time for the; mere. 
voyage, A long voyage and this great conqueſt were 
bold * in. een en N W e as 
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the frontiers of the Ruſſian and Chineſe dominions; and it 
may one day become as powerful as either of theſe empi 
5 Sire had conquered twenty-five iſlands, all of them daſtin- ] 


fortiſied cities and towns, and near forty forts and caſtles; 
_ ſhe had deſtroyed or taken above an hundred ſhips of war 


TY | The 2 His 1 0 xv, &c. 
his expreſs, and jointly wk the pints Was konour af 5 
Wik the thanks of his country. | 
The college in which this meritorious piithie was bred | 
tid: of which at the time of this acquiſition he was a mem- 
ber; had the ſatisfaction of being graced with the trophies 
of his victory. The general deſired, and the king conſent- 
ed, that the colours taken at Manila ſhould be hung up in 
their chapel. There could not be a finer object in ſuch a 
place, before the eyes of the riſing generation. They might 
learn from thence how letters and arms may be combined; 
and that there is no department of life to which the culti- 
vation of the mind by ſtudy is foreign; that, in moſt caſes, 
it contributes to the effect, and in all, 2 nic of _ 
 Texvices which we render our country. 
This was the laſt of our conqueſts; _ the. We, 4 
Poly: in full enjoyment. of the ſweets of peace, had ſtill the 
_ farisfattion to receive, from the remoteſt parts of the globe, 
the news of victories, which augment her honour and her 
riches. There never had been a period more fortunate to 
Great Britain. She had conquered in the courſe of this war 
a tract of continent of immenſe extent. Her American ter- ä 
ritory approached to the borders of Aſia; canie very mea 


ef or their magnitude, their riches, or che importanc 
of their ſituation. She had wan by ſea and land, in the 
courſe of this war, twelve battles; ſhe had reduced nine 


from hes: n and as 9s at leaſt ten millions in 


